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MORALS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH.* 
[First Paper. ] 


F we were asked what was at pre- 
sent the most promising quality 
for a popular historian, we should 
say a talent for skilful depreciation. 
We forget the faults of our great 
men as long as they are with us, 
and as long as they are practicall 
useful; but, when they are dead, 
we sum up their characters with 
more cautious equity, and take care 
that the blemishes are not forgotten. 
Incredulous of panegyric, we look 
upon characters painted without 
faults as on portraits painted with- 
out shadows. All men have faults ; 
they are incomplete, or at least the 
are unreal, without them; and this 
general certainty is perpetually pre- 
sent to us when we hear of superhu- 
man reputations. To distrust all 
excessive developments of charac- 
ter, to interpret the men and 
women of other times by the 
moderate temper of our own, 
and to bring their lives within the 
moral scope and comprehension of 
general readers, is the first necessity 
of an historian who expects to be 
believed. If possible he must de- 
scribe them as they really were; at 
any rate he must describe them as 
human beings,—with lights and sha- 
dowslike the restofus. Ifhecan find 
their real faults, that is the best; if 
the undiscriminating hero-worship 
of their contemporaries has left him 
without the means of discovering the 
real faults, he must make up the 
deficiency with a judicious colouring 
of doubt, suspicion, and insinuation. 
_Accordingly, while there is much 
diligent research and careful criti- 
cism displayed among our modern 
writers, we look with less success 
among them for a recognition of 
such a thing as human achlonses, or 


for expressions of warm admiration, 
except it be of the stray good actions 
of some generally bad person, who 
requires to be raised rather than de- 
preciated. There is no popular de- 
mand for such feeling, and therefore 
we do not find it. Intellectual ine- 
qualities are admitted because they 
cannot be denied ; but, morally, the 
general opinion seems to be that 
men keep tolerably near a common 
standard, of which the lowest 
scarcely falls short, and which the 
highest but slightly exceeds. In the 
saint of the hagiographer, or the 
hero of the poet, there was no pos- 
sibility of fault ; the saint could not 
sin, the hero could not be little: 
their natures did not admit of such 
things, and therefore they were free 
from them. The same method of 
argument appears now with the re- 
verse conclusion. All men have 
faults, and, therefore, saints had 
and heroes had. These ideal cha- 
racters have no existence in this 
practical world; and man has, in all 
times and places, been much what 
we now find him. 

We are not saying that this tone 
of thought is universal, or that all 
who show it, show it in an equal 
degree; but with writers who call 
themselves moderate, who affect to 
be above party spirit, and to take 
philosophical views of things, we 
can foretell the estimate which they 
will form of the disputed characters 
in history, with as much certainty 
as we can tell what Surius or the 
Benedictines will say of a saint. 

The methods by ie a character, 
supposed to be over-estimated, is 
‘taken down,’ vary with the powers 
of the writer. The first, and most 
difficult, is by altering the perspec- 
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tive and changing the proportions. 
One of the chief boasts of modern 
historians is their scrupulousness 
and accuracy about facts; to mis- 
state a fact where the writer has an 
opportunity of knowing the real cir- 
cumstances of it is a serious offence, 
and is recognised on all sides as 
being so. But men who will not 
say anything which is false, are less 
eareful to say the whole of what is 
true, and though it be wrong to 
misstate, it is not so decidedly 
wrong to omit. It may be true that 
there is no such thing as an abso- 
lutely faultless character. In all 
human lives there may be found de- 
tached actions, momentary yieldings 
to strong temptations, which will 
not bear scrutiny. Perhaps in all 
men there may be some permanently 
weak side on which they are liable 
to surprise ; but the opinion which 
we are to form of such men, on the 
whole, depends on the proportion 
which the unsound bears to the 
sound; and of this, of course, there 
may be every degree. Now suppose 
the faulty part forms some five per 
cent. of the entire result, and that, 
in consequence of the vastly prepon- 
derating goodness, this small frac- 
tion has been overlooked, or par- 
doned, or forgotten, how easy it 
must be for a skilful person, writing 
long after, when the value of the 
service done is less actively appre- 
ciated, to rake the five faults into 
light again, to insist upon them, to 
drag them into prominence; and 
treating them as if they were cha- 
racteristics, and interpreting with 
them whatever is obscure in the 
general story, to fling a shadow over 
the whole of it. And then, thoughno- 
thing has been said whichis positively 
untrue, what amount of truth is 
there likely to be in the resulting 
estimate P Macaulay’s character of 
Cranmer may be taken as the most 
successful instance of a proceeding 
of this kind, or Dr. Lingard’s of the 
reformers generally. 

Another method, requiring less 
skill, and therefore of more general 
employment, is the suggestion of 
motives. It is wrong to invent a 
fact, or even to hazard the assertion 
of a fact, without definite evidence ; 
but, with bad evidence or with good, 
with any or with none, we find our 
historians laying down the reasons 
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why this or that action was 
done, with as much perempto- 
riness, and certainty, as if they had 
shared the most intimate confidence 
of the performers. Mr. Tytler and 
Miss Strickland are as well ac- 
quainted with the secret springs of 
action in Lord Burleigh and Sir 
Francis Walsingham as if they had 
been present at the dissection of 
their consciences. 

Again, with periods in which party 
feeling has run high, there is no dif- 
ficulty in procuring contemporary 
authority, apparently respectable, in 
proof of contradictory conclusions. 
Calumnies, which, in quiet times, 
would be passed over with con- 
tempt, are caught at by the credu- 
lity of better natures, when rendered 
sensitive by political or theological 
animosity ; and facts on either side 
are magnified or diminished, are as- 
serted or denied, not from any care- 
ful examination of the evidence on 
which they rest, but because each 
party finds it impossible to believe 
its own side less than excellent, and 
its opponents less than infamous. It 
is, therefore, extremely difficult, 
even with the most single-minded 
intention, to distinguish, at such 
times, between the true and the 
false ; and the question is no longer 
of the evidence itself, but of the cha- 
racter of those by whom it is given. 

It is easy to see therefore how, 
by a dexterous person, the same 
general features may be made to 
wear expressions strangely opposite, 
without any direct or obvious viola- 
tion of truth. The party historian, 
who believes his own side and dis- 
believes the other, inclines the scale 
by the mere choice of his witnesses. 
The moderate philosopher, diflident 
of humanity, but not despairing of 
it, strikes the balance between the 
opposing evidences ; seeing truth on 
both sides, he compassionates and 
despises the blindness with which 
they attack and malign each other ; 
and, pruning off all extreme state- 
ments, and taming down all extra- 
vagances, whether of hatred or of 
love, he brings the actors in the 
great life-drama before us, so bare 
of characteristics, that the species 
“an no longer be recognised, the 
eagle looking much like the vulture, 
and the wolf like the hound. And 
we remark another curious feature 
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in modern histories: wherever an 
action can bear more than one inter- 
pretation, the benefit of the doubt 
is almost uniformly given to those 
who are generally known to be bad, 
and refused to those who had a 
better right to ask for it. Writer 
after writer goes on repeating that 
Elizabeth murdered the Jesuits, 
when they know, or ought to know, 
that no Jesuit was ever proceeded 
against, except as a conspirator and 
a traitor ; but her conduct admits of 
being represented as religious perse- 
cution, and they catch at the oppor- 
tunity. Dr. Robertson thinks it 
more likely that the English 
ministers forged the documents 
which implicated the Queen of Scots 
in Babington’s conspiracy, than that 
she herself, whom he acknowledged 
to have been a murderer and an 
adulteress, could have been a party 
to it. These are but two instances 
of a thousand, and we bring them 
forward here as no more than ex- 
amples of a particular manner of 
writing history, which, for the last 
century, has been generally preva- 
lent, and which men of the highest 
reputation have unhappily sanc- 
tioned by their practice. 

The actions of men form their 
characters; but their characters, 
again, interpret their actions; and 
we cannot understand history unless 
we consent to accept the impressions 
formed of character by such contem- 
porary living persons as were com- 
petent to form an opinion. The 
mere record of actions will for ever 
lead us astray. They are all em- 
bedded, so to say, in a series of cir- 
cumstances out of which they have 
arisen, and which no effort of ima- 
gination will ever thoroughly repro- 
duce ; and we must either take the 
impression which was then produced 
by them, or give up history in des- 
ow Nor, indeed, if human nature 

eno more than what, by the mo- 
dern spirit of depreciation, it is made 
to appear, is there any reason why 
we should care for it. If there 
neither is nor ever has been any- 
thing in mankind which it is possible 
heartily or humbly to admire—if we 
are all but little beings, the best of us 
tainted with meanness, or only ex- 
empt from it when exempted by cir- 
cumstances from temptation—surely 
the story of our doings had better die 
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with ourselves. It is not well to 
moralise over our infirmities, and 
learn to content ourselves with a 
»etty standard because it has never 

een transcended. We had better 
go elsewhere for our lessons of obe- 
dience—go to the meaner organiza- 
tions—the flower, the bird, or the 
beast—and learn of them, who never 
break the laws of their being, how 
better to fulfil ours. 

What we have said is intended as 
an introduction to a subject on 
which it is impossible to enter with- 
out a certain feeling of shame that 
it should be necessary to enter on it 
at all. If calumnies against the 
living be offences which the better 
sort of mankind will all unite with 
the injured persons in resenting and 
punishing, we cannot see that those 
who are unable to protect their own 
reputation are disentitled to the 
general protection which we extend 
to one another, or that, because 
men are dead, it has become lawful 
to speak evil of them with impunity. 
Slander is slander still ; it is still an 
outcoming of the same mean miser- 
able spirit which is unable to endure 
the reproach of greatness. The 
offence is the same, with the same 
moral turpitude ; or, if there be any 
difference, to speak evil of the dead 
is the baser of the two; they cannot 
turn and defend themselves; and 
the meanness is enhanced by cow- 
ardice. It is time that the sense of 
the public should awake to a more 
just feeling of this; there is an insi- 
dious pleasure in depreciation, which 
requires us all to be on our most 
careful guard against it; and we 
cannot surround ourselves with too 
many securities. If it had been 
generally felt to be as dishonourable 
as it really is, to throw about offen- 
sive insinuations which cannot be 
maintained, we should not have 
found men of so high a character as 
those whom we shall presently have 
to call in question, in a position so 
discreditable to them. 

It is well known that, early in the 
reign of Elizabeth, charges against 
her character, of a detestable kind, 
were widely circulated both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. A young 
unmarried queen, with no near male 
relations, and, from the necessity of 
her position, surrounded by men 
with whom she was in close and 
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constant intercourse, could, at no 
time in the history of the world, 
have hoped to escape without inso- 
lent remarks being made upon her. 
It is ‘the dower’ of ladies in high 
position, ‘that, be they as chaste as 
lee, as pure as snow, they shall not 
escape calumny.’ In the sinks and 
cesspools of society there are always 
filthy lips to speak and filthy ears to 
listen. But the causes which would 
operate at all times in producing 
some degree of such abomination, 
were stimulated a thousand-fold in 
the case of Elizabeth, from the cir- 
cumstances under which she was 
called to the throne. As she was 
the hope of the Reformers, so she 
soon became the detestation of the 
Catholics, and in her own person 
was the object of the animosity of 
three-fourths of Europe. Three- 
fourths of Europe formed an audi- 
ence ready prepared to hear and to 
believe the worst which could be 
said of her, and such an audience 
will never long want lips to speak to 
them. And, therefore, when we 
find that offensive things actually 
were said, we are to remember that 


something of the kind inevitably 
would be said. There is no occasion 
to be surprised; it is only what we 
might be quite certain beforehand 
we should find somewhere if we 


looked long enough and 
enough. 

Even Queen Mary hadnot escaped 
from attacks of the same description. 
Obscene ballads had been scattered 
about the London streets, accusing 
her of being with child by Gardiner ; 
and there was no public person on 
2ither side of whom slanders of the 
wildest kind were not everywhere 
circulated and believed. Elizabeth’s 
bishops and ministers were described 
by Cardinal Allen as ‘the very re- 
fuse of the worst sort of mortal 
men ; infamous, amorous apostates, 
heretics, who, by their insatiable 
covetousness and concupiscence, 
have made lamentable havoc, waste, 
and destruction of the ancientest and 
honourablest spiritual state in 
Christendom’ (Allen’s Admonition). 
The particular charge of unchastity, 
so easy to bring and so hard to dis- 
prove, was flung to and fro with the 
most utter recklessness. ll the 
leading reformers—Luther, Calvin, 
Theodore Beza, Knox, and Cranmer 
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—are described by Romanist writers 
as monsters of profligacy and lust ; 
and chastity being the especial vir- 
tue of the Catholics, and unchastity 
therefore, as a necessary conse- 
quence, the especial vice of the Pro- 
testants, the virgin Queen Eliza- 
beth, proud and ostentatious of her 
virginity, must have been an incre- 
dible and intolerable spectacle to 
those who regarded virginity as 
their own peculiar grace. Accord- 
ingly no efforts were spared, no filth 
was left unthrown, to defile her; in 
her purity she was the scandal of 
Catholicism, and, for the credit of 
the cause, it was necessary to enve- 
lop her in infamy. So the work 
went on. The mean and the base 
invented; the foolish and the bigoted 
listened and believed; and the un- 
principled and the cunning caught 
up the useful instrument to further 
their own intrigues. She must be 
unchaste, and so she was: that was 
the argument. Cardinal Allen him- 
self employs it in his pastoral exhor- 
tation of the English to rebellion. 
‘She is a caytif,’ he says, ‘ under 
God’s and Holy Church’s curse ; 
given up toa reprobate sense and 
hardness of heart, and therefore her 
open enormities and secret wicked- 
nesses must needs be great and not 
numerable.’ At the night meetings 
of conspirators, behind the closed 
gates of the mutinous Catholic gen- 
tlemen, in the back rooms of the 
houses of the ambassadors of the 
Catholic powers, the slander manu- 
factory went forward. From thence 
the precious productions flowed out 
over Europe to feed the hatred of 
the Spaniards, and to be the court 
gossip of the courtezans who were 
the companions of Catherine de Me- 
dicis. And now such of them as 
(thanks to the virtue of the paper) 
have survived three hundred years 
—being made venerable, we suppose, 
by age, and therefore entitled to re- 
spect—are quoted among ourselves 
as serious authorities. The name of 
Nicholas Saunders, among others, 
will be found at the foot of many 
pages of Lingard. His name passes 
muster as a contemporary authority ; 
a clergyman in high position, &c., 
&ec., as much entitled to be believed 
as anybody else; and no one com- 
plains; yet, whoever will submit to 
the offensive process of reading 
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Saunders’s book, will find him 
gravely stating that in the English 

iturgies prayers to Elizabeth were 
inserted in the place of the old 
a to the Virgin; that Anne 

oleyn was a public courtezan at 
Paris; that she was the mistress of 
Francis I., and not the wife only, 
but the daughter of Henry. Saun- 
ders was but one of a thousand, and 
he paid for his share in this ill busi- 
ness by a miserable death in the 
bogs of Ireland. It were better 
charity to let his lies follow him, 
a to leave him the less to answer 
or. 

Such were the sources, and such 
were the only sources of these ca- 
lumnies. It is easy to understand 
how they arose ; it is easy to con- 
jecture the uses which were made of 
them. In England they never ap- 
peared upon the surface, but they 
passed to and fro in the under- 
currents of society, finding a wel- 
come among traitors and assassins, 
and trodden under-foot with disgust 
and scorn wherever they crossed the 
path of an honourable man. Acci- 
dent from time to time betrayed 
their existence. Elizabeth herself 
never deigned to notice them, but 
we find accounts of persons con- 
victed of repeating such things being 
whipped and pilloried ; and Spenser 
has drawn us a picture of one in the 
court of Mercilla :— 


Then, as they entered, at the screen 
they saw 

Some one whose tongue was for his 
trespass vile 

Nailed to a post ; adjudged so by law, 

Forthat therewith he falsely did revile, 

And foul blaspheme that Queen for 
forged guile ; 

Both with bold speeches which he 
blazed had 

And with lewd poems which he did 
compile ; 

For the bold title of a poet bad 

He on himself had tien, and railing 

rhymes had sprad. 


The reception which such pro- 
ductions met with abroad varied 
with the disposition of the several 
courts towards England at various 
times. At Spain they were never 
anything but welcome. And Sir 
Harris Nicolas quotes Catherine 
de Medici as writing to de la Mothe 
Fenelon :— 


Et pour venir au poinct; c’est que 
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mon fils m’a faict dire par le Roy qu’il 
ne la veut jamais espouser, quand bien 
elle le voudroit, d’aultant qu'il a tousjour 
si mal oui parler de son honneur, et en a 
veu des lettres escrtptes de tous les am- 
bassadeurs qui y ont esté, qu’il penseroit 
estre déshonnore et perdre toute la repu- 
tation qu’il pense avoir acquise. 


The weight of this passage, how- 
ever, whatever it be against Eliza- 
beth, will be somewhat modified by 
the following. It is an extract from 
a letter to Lord Burleigh, written 
by Sir Thomas Smith, who, with 
Walsingham, was in Paris nego- 
tiating the marriage to which Ca- 
therine is alluding above ; and from 
this letter, too, it appears that the 
negotiations were broken off by the 
Duke of Anjou, although not for the 
reason which there she alleges. The 
scene is in the garden at Blois, and 
the speakers Catherine and Wal- 
singham :— 

Surely, saith Mr. Walsingham, it was 
no religion that made the stop in the 
marriage of Monsieur, but some other 
thing.—No, surely, saith she ; he never 
shewed me any other cause.—I assure you, 
Madame, saith Mr. Walsingham, I can 
marvellous hardly believe it; for at 
[Gallion ?] he was so willing and well 
affected that methought it did me much 
good when he spake of the Queen my 
mistress, I perceived it in his words, in 
his countenance, in his gesture, and in 
all things ; but, again, when he came to 
Paris all was clean changed.—It is true, 
M. l’ Ambassadeur, saith she, and it made 
me much marvel at it. I bare him in 
hand (for it grieved me not a little, and 
the King, my son, as you know) that of 
all evil rumours and tales of naughty per- 
sons, such as would break the matter [i.e. 
the Catholics in England], and were 
spread abroad of the Queen that those he 
did believe and that made him so back- 
ward ; and I told him it is all the hurt 
that evil men can do to noble women and 
princes, to spread abroad lies and dis- 
honourable tales of them; and that we of 
all princes that be women are subject to be 
slandered wrongfully of them that be our 
adversaries. Other hurt they cannot do 
us. He said and swore to me he gave no 
credit to them. He knew that she had 
so virtuously governed her realm this long 
time, that she must needs be a good and 
virtuous princess, and full of honour ; 
and other opinion of her he could not 
have, but that his conscience and his re- 
ligion did trouble him, and nothing else. 
(Smith to Burleigh, March, 1571-2.— 
DIGGEs.) 


We cannot undertake to say in 
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what especial way Catherine de 
Medici would have reconciled her 
two accounts of this matter. Only 
this is clear, that if either she or her 
son had really believed what she 
wrote to la Mothe Fenelon, she 
would have been too glad to have said 
so to the English ambassadors ; in- 
stead of which, we have a contra- 
diction to it from her own lips, and 
a laborious and studied one. 

Such being the general condition 
of the question (if question it can be 
called) of the truth or falsehood of 
these stories, it is not without some 
surprise that here, in the middle of 
this enlightened, impartial, many- 
sided nineteenth century, we find a 
number of writers, supposed to be 
English gentlemen, a not, as far 
as we can see, to any marked ex- 
tent deficient in a moral sense, 
coming forward to declare that in 
their opinion the importance of these 
‘lies and dishonourable tales’ has 
been altogether underrated, and that 
instead of being the gossip of ‘ Liars 
Bench’ and‘ Papists’ Corner,’* or the 
invention of unscrupulous politicians, 
they are the valuable recorded tes- 
timony of respectablemen. At Dr. 
Lingard there is no reason to be sur- 
prised. He of course, as the legiti- 
mate inheritor of Saunders and 
Allen, respects the stock to which 
he belongs, and esteems the lightest 
word of a Catholic priest above a 
eatena of all the Pectatas au- 
thorities in the world. But Sir 
James Macintosh’s literary executor, 
in the Cabinet Cyclopedia, is en- 
cumbered with no such prejudices, 
and to him Elizabeth's ‘ gallantries’ 
were as shameless as they were ri- 
diculous. Sir Harris Nicolas (he 
is dead, and we desire to speak with 
as little disrespect as possible of a 
man who, on the whole, was so la- 
borious and useful) finds the gravest 
reason for question ‘ whether Eliza- 
beth was entitled to her favourite 
designation,’ and has brought forward 
a mass of new and very singular 
evidence, which he supposes to bear 
against her. Captain Devereux 
more than insinuates, and even Lord 
Campbell only hopes and hesitates. 
They are all doubtful, at the best ; 
and, when the character of a lady is 
at issue, to doubt is to condemn. 
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No one professes to doubt on sucha 
point, unless he believes that there 
is no longer any room for doubting. 
Explain it how we may, here are a 
body of writers of reputation and 
ability come forward to endorse 
these charges, to declare them, if not 
decisively deserving credit, yet cer- 
tainly deserving notice. Sir H. 
Nicolas’s discoveries Lord Camp- 
bell has significantly inserted in a 
late edition of his ives, and it is evi- 
dent that authority such as this 
places the question on another foot- 
ing. It is no longer the insolence of 
malice or treason, xokdoews Seopevn 
kal ov Adyov, but it derives a sub- 
stantial importance from the names 
of those a are moving it; and it 
has now become necessary to go into 
the question minutely and carefully. 
Such necessity ought never to 
have arisen; and accusations re- 
flecting serious dishonour are urged, 
it is again well to remember, at the 
peril of the accusers ; if they fail to 
substantiate them the dishonour re- 
coils upon themselves. The evidence 
of Shakspeare, and Spenser, Bacon, 
Burghley, Hayward, Camden, and a 
hundred others, the honourable tes- 
timony of the love of the English 
people, Elizabeth’s own word, in the 
title which she delighted to give her- 
self,alltheseare to become as nothing 
to us; all these are to be set aside as 
deliberate conscious lying, for there 
is no alternative. The English no- 
bility, the Bishops of the English 
Church, the Parliaments, one after 
the other, in which her virgin name 
was paraded and gloried in, all these 
have their honour compromised, for 
they all shared in the flattery, if 
flattery it was; and Elizabeth’s of- 
fences, if they were offences at all, 
were open, scandalous, notorious, 
patent to allthe world. The sup- 
position is not an easy one, and it 
must be a grave mass of evidence 
which will compel us to entertain it. 

We will begin the indictment with 
Dr. Lingard in the year of King 
Henry’s death; so early, in the 
opinionof the Doctor, this bad daugh- 
ter of a bad mother showed the first 
symptoms of her disposition to li- 
centiousness. 

On the accession of her brother in 
the winter 1547-8, Elizabeth, being 


* Two well known lounging places of the Spanish party in ‘ Paul’s.’ 
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then in her fifteenth year, was placed 
under the charge of her father’s last 
queen, Katherine Parr. All ac- 
counts agree in describing her as a 
beautiful, brilliant girl, and such of 
her letters as remain to us belonging 
to that period show her to have been 
a resolute and self-confident one. 
The two Seymours, the young King’s 
uncles, finding that, through the di- 
visions of the Council and the ne- 
cessary distractions of the Reforma- 
tion, the way was open to their 
ambition, were not the men to let 
slip such an opportunity. The elder 
made himself Protector, the second 
set to work to rival and supplant 
him by a royal marriage. The prin- 
cess Elizabeth, who, there is some 
reason to believe, was originally in- 
tended for Sir Thomas Seymour by 
Henry, was the first mark at which 
he aimed; he proposed for her within 
a month of her father’s death, and 
received a peremptory refusal. He 
bore his disappointment without 
difficulty, and, after a slight coquetry 
with her less attractive sister Mary, 
which was also discouraged, and, 
from the uncertainty of the suc- 
cession, diffident for a moment 
whether he might not more pru- 
dently turn his attention towards 
Lady Jane Grey, he decided in the 
beginning of March on the widowed 
Katherine, to whom, previous to her 
marriage, he had been attached. 
Katherine was not a wise person, 
and proved herself, by her conduct 
in this matter, an unfit person to 
have the care of a young lady 
in the position of Elizabeth. She 
received the addresses of the Ad- 
miral with more than readiness ; 
she admitted him at night into her 
house at Chelsea, and consented to 
a secret marriage, which took place 
so early in her widowhood that at 
the time it was supposed that it 
might lead to fresh difficulties in the 
succession tothe Crown. Elizabeth 
could not fail to be sensible of the 
impropriety of these proceedings ; 
but at her age it was not to be ex- 
pected that she could take a step of 
so marked a kind as to choose 
another home for herself, even if she 
had been at liberty to do so, which 
she was not. She continued where 
she was with her governess, Mrs. 
Ashley ; and it was at this time, if 
we are to believe Dr. Lingard, that 
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the intimacy between herself and her 
rejected suitor assumed a culpable 
form. The sum of the charges, as 
they are brought forward by him 
and by others, amounts to this : that 
a criminal attachment grew 7 be- 
tween them, that he entered her 
room at all hours when she was her- 
self in bed, and he in his dressing- 
gown or other deshabille ; that he 
was seen with her in his arms, and 
seen taking other liberties with her 
of scarcely ambiguous character ; 
that, finally, when there was no 
danger of missing her consent, he 
determined to gratify his ambition 
as well as his passion, and become 
after all her husband. The death 
of his wife occurring so opportunely 
suggested that means had been em- 
ployed to procure it; or at best that 
she was broken-hearted by her hus- 
band’s faithlessness. in although 
subsequently Seymour’s attainder 
and death brought his projects to a 
premature conclusion, yet, on the 
faith of a MS. Life of the Duchess 
of Feria, Lingard brings forward a 
story in a note that this intrigue was 
followed by a child, which was se- 
cretly made away with. He has 
carefully chosen his language ; and, 
while he mutilates the evidence, 
keeps to the letter of it, and only 
colours it with omission and inuendo. 
Elizabeth, he allows, declared that 
the report of her pregnancy was a 
‘ shameful slander,’ and the birth of 
the child is only related as a rumour ; 
but he concludes the account with a 
note in which, in his own peculiar 
style, he impliesthe accusation which 
he is afraid formally to urge. In 
this note he says :— 

Ashley and Parry, (officers of Elizabeth's 
household) were true to her on this oc- 
casion, and could not be brought to ac- 
knowledge anything criminal in her con- 
duct. When she became Queen she re- 
warded them by making Parry Con- 
troller of her Household, and keeping 
Ashley as a confidential servant at Court 
till death. 


She rewarded them—not, of course, 
for abstaining from saying of her 
what was not true, or what they did 
not believe. 

For the story of the birth of the 
child, a MS. biography by an un- 
known writer is not an authority 
which would be received in a court 
of justice, and though Lingard relies 
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largely upon it, we shall have some- 
thing shortly to say of the Ferias, 
which will throw a further doubt 
upon its value. In the meantime 
we are fortunate in possessing, we 
believe, the entire authentic material 
out of which the accusation has been 
aM together, preserved in the Bur- 
eigh Papers—a singular place to 
find it, if it really bore heavily 
against the character of Lord Bur- 
leigh’s mistress. 

Toa young lady of high animal 
spirits, with a dislike of con- 
ventionalities, and above all of con- 
straint, the house of Katherine Parr 
was a very pleasant and a very un- 
desirable img Katherine herself, 

oodnaturedand accomplished, really 
oved Elizabeth, and Seymour was 
a very handsome, agreeable man. 
Life in England generally was more 
free than we can easily imagine ; 
and even the small degree of de- 
corum which was observed elsewhere 
was dispensed with at Chelsea. We 
do not intend to ascribe to Elizabeth 
any preternatural discretion. She 
knew that she was perfectly well 
able to take care of herself, and the 
forms by which less self-confident 
people think it prudent to assist their 
weakness she was at no time in her 
life remarkable for observing. It is 
perfectly true that Seymour con- 
ducted himself most improperly 
towards her, and yet she continued 
for a time to remain under the same 
roof with him. Itis also true that 
the improprieties were all of them of 
afoolish and nota vicious description; 
and that he was encouraged in them 
by his wife, a circumstance which, 
while it increased Elizabeth’s diili- 
culty, because she could not seriously 
resent it without compromising her 
stepmother, took away all occasion 
for serious resentment. The entire 
circumstances came out on sworn 
depositions, when Seymour was on 
his trial, and these depositions, we 
may as well observe, were taken 
down by Sir Thomas Smith, who was 
afterwards Elizabeth’s own private 
secretary. The following is from the 
evidence of Mrs. Ashley. (Haines’ 
Burleigh Papers.) 

She saith at Chelsea, incontinent after 
the Admiral was married to the Queen, 
he would come many mornings into the 
said Lady Elizabeth’s chamber before she 
were ready, and sometimes before she 
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did rise ; and if she were up he would 
bid her good morrow, and ask how she 
did, and strike her on the back or the 
buttocks familiarly, and so go forth 
through to his lodgings ; and sometimes 
go through to the maidens, and so go 
forth ; and if she was in her bed, he 
would put open the curtains and bid her 
good morrow, and make as though he 
would come at her—and she would go 
further in the bed that he could not come 
at her—and one morning he strove to 
have kissed her in her bed, and this 
examinate was there, and bade him go 
away for shame. She knoweth not 
whether this was at Chelsea or at Han- 
worth, At Hanworth, he would like- 
wise come in the morning unto her 
Grace ; but as she remembereth at all 
times she was up before. Saving two 
mornings, the which two mornings the 
Queen came with him, and thisexaminate 
lay with her Grace, and they tickled my 
Lady Elizabeth in the bed, the Queen 
and my Lord Admiral. 


So that it appears Mrs. Ashle 
was always present at these bed- 
room visits: the Queen herself fre- 
quently—and the latter assisted her 
husband in the most objectionable 
of all his familiarities—very improper 
certainly, but not inthe sense which 
the story may convey—when only 
half of it is told. 

At another time at Hanworth in the 
garden, he wrestled with her and cut her 
gown in a hundred pieces, being black 
cloth ; and when she came up, this 
examinate chid with her ; and her Grace 
answered, she could not do withal, for 
the Queen held her while the Admiral 
cut it. 

Mrs. Ashley now thought, how- 
ever, that it was time to interfere ; 
nothing was evidently to be expected 
from the stepmother, and she was 
obliged to take the matter into her 
own hands. She spoke to the Ad- 
miral; told him that he was doing 
very wrong, that ‘he had caused my 
lady to be evil spoken of,’ and that 
she begged he would leave off such 
proceedings. 

The Lord Admiral swore God’s precious 
soul, he would tell my Lord Protector 
how it slandered him ; and he would not 
leave it, for he meant no evil. 


But another occasion soon 
offering itself, her remonstrances 
had a better effect. 

At Seymour-place, when the Queen 
lay there, he did use a while to come up 
every morning in his night gown (dress- 


ing-gown), bare-legged in his slippers, 
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when he found commonly the Lady 
Elizabeth up and at her book ; and then 
he would look in at the gallery door, 
and bid my Lady Elizabeth good morrow, 
and so go his way. Then this examinate 
told him it was an unseemly sight to 
come barelegged into a maiden’s chamber 
—with which he was angry, but he 


left it. 


So far we have seen much to 
reprehend in those who had the care 
of the Princess, and very little in 
herself. The next depositions may 
perhaps lead us to a less lenient 
opinion. 

Sir Thomas Parry, the manager 
of Elizabeth’s establishment, de- 
clared that— 

Mrs. Ashley had told him that the 
Admiral loved her but too well, and had 
done so a good while—that the Queen 
was jealous of him and her, in so much, 
that one time the Queen suspecting the 
often access of the Admiral to the Lady 
Elizabeth’s grace, came suddenly upon 
them when they were all alone, he 
having her in his arms, wherefore the 
Queen fell out both with the Lord 
Admiral and with her also, and here- 
upon the Queen called Mrs, Ashley to 
her, and told her fancy in that matter ; 
and of this was much displeasure... . 
and this was the cause why her Grace 
was sent away from the Queen. 

After she had told me, she seemed to 
repent that she had gone so far as she 
did, and prayed that in any wise I would 
not disclose these matters—and I said I 
would not—and again she prayed me 
not to open it, for her Grace should be 
dishonoured for ever, and I said I would 
not, and I would rather be pulled with 
horses than I would. 


If Parry was purposely concealing 
what he feared might be dis- 
creditable to Elizabeth, he was 
forgetting himself when he acknow- 
ledged as much as this. We remark, 
however, first that the story rests on 
Mrs. Ashley’s authority, that she 
in her own confession does not con- 
firm it, and that such a discrepancy 
was not likely to have escaped the 
keen inquisitors who were examining 
the case. And secondly, that in the 
summing up the results of the in- 
quiry, no notice at all seems to have 
been taken of it, which could not 
have been the case if it had been 
considered of importance. The 
charge against Seymour was, that 
without the permission of the 
Council he els aspired to marry a 
princess of the blood, which by a 
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recent Act of Parliament had been 
declared high treason. To have 
attempted to corrupt her would have 
been still treason, though of another 
kind. But while we do not finda 
confirmation of Parry’s statement 
in Mrs. Ashley’s confessions, we do 
find a statement of a very similar 
character, of which his own may 
easily have been no more than an 
exaggerated recollection, the conclu- 
sion of which, whether the two 
stories be or be not the same, very 
much weakens the importance of 
both of them. 

At Hanworth (says Mrs. Ashley), the 
Queen told this examinate that my Lord 
Admiral looked in at a gallery window, 
and saw my Lady Elizabeth cast her 
arms about a man’s neck. The which 
hearing, this examinate enquired for it 
of my Lady’s Grace, who denied it 
weeping, and bade axe all her women. 
They all denied it—and she knew it 
could not be so—for there came no man 
but Grindal, the Lady Elizabeth’s school- 
master. Howbeit thereby this examinate 
did suspect that the Queen was jealous 
betwixt them, and did but feign this, to 
the intent that this examinate should 
take more heed, and be as it were in 
watch between her and my Lord 


Admiral. 


Now we observe that if they were 
two separate stories, Queen Kathe- 
rine is the original authority for 
them both; and the fact that she 
certainly invented one, impairs the 
credibility of the other, which in- 
deed, if Mrs. Ashley was right in 
her conjecture, she was much more 
likely to have invented; and if we 
add to this, that nothing which came 
out on the inquiry was supposed in 
the least degree to touch Elizabeth’s 
character, and that she kept up an 
unbroken intercourse with her step- 
mother as long as the latter was 
alive, the result of the evidence ap- 
pears to be this,—that Seymour 
was a very foolish man, and fond of 
doing very foolish things; that, up 
to a certain point, his wife en- 
couraged him; and that at last, she 
herself advancing in years, and 
Elizabeth being a very pretty girl, 
she grew uneasy, and wished to put 
a stop to them. Being not a dis- 
creet person, she did not use discreet 
means to do it, but told stories to 
Mrs. Ashley which were not true, 
to put her on her guard. Elizabeth, 
when she heard what had been said 
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of her, was naturally wounded and 
angry; cried, as an innocent girl 
would, appealed to her women, and 
finally found it better to go and 
live elsewhere. This is the worst 
which can be made of it; and con- 
sidering her age, it is difficult to 
know how she could have acted 
otherwise than she did. It was cer- 
tainly considered of no importance 
by the Council, for it was passed 
over in silence at a time when every 
charge which could be maintained 
against the Admiral was pressed to 
its utmost, and when there was no 
articular wish to spare Elizabeth. 

he Admiral himself continued on 
the most affectionate terms with 
Katherine. He was vain of his 
marriage with her, and of the rank 
which it gave him; and at her 
death (in childbirth) he displayed 
as genuine a sorrow as such a na- 
ture as his was capable of feeling. 
Not only in the circumstances of 
her death is there nothing in any 
way suspicious, no hint or trace of 
unkindness, and nothing in Sey- 
mour’s character to lead us to think 
him capable of ill-treating her; but 
Sir N. Throgmorton, who must have 
expressed tolerably the general 
opinion of the world, spoke of the 
loss of such a wife to him ‘as so 
serious an affliction, that it was 
likely to turn to his good by morti- 
fying his worldly and corrupt affec- 
tions, and leading him to set his 
heart on higher things.’ (Wight- 
man’s Confession in Haines.) 

So much for the first part of this 
story, in which persons who will 
take the trouble to remember that 
a lady’s bedroom was not at that 
period the sanctuary which it is at 
present, and at the same time to 
dismiss that itching pruriency of 
imagination which likes to toy and 
run riot with forbidden things, will 
find it difficult to discover more 
evil than we can discover ourselves. 
So far Dr. Lingard’s child remains 
unaccounted for. Let us see 
whether, in the sequel, our search 
will find better success. 

The loss of his wife had no such 
effect on Seymour as his friend an- 
ticipated. is sorrow, though sin- 
cere enough while it lasted, was 
shallow and was brief. His nature 
was incapable of serious feeling, or 
indeed of any feeling disconnected 
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with himself. His vanity was enor- 
mous, his ambition was as insatiable 
as it was paltry, and he involved 
himself in a treasonable intrigue to 
overthrow the Government and 
make himself Protector in his 
brother’s place. A marriage with 
Elizabeth, if he could now prevail 
upon her to accept him, would be a 
step towards what he aimed at ; and 
being aware that it would be in vain 
to apply for the Council’s permis- 
sion, he set himself to compass it by 
secret means. Little appeared of 
it on the surface; but when his 
other treasons transpired, some hint 
of this also got abroad: the world, as 
the world always does, filled out its 
imperfect knowledge with imagina- 
tive details; and an official inquiry 
was in consequence instituted, to 
which we are indebted for our 
knowledge of the earlier story as 
well as of what is coming. 

Sir Robert Tyrwhit was sent by 
the Council to Hatfield (where 
Elizabeth was then residing), to 
discover not only the extent of 
Seymour’s criminality, but also 
whether Elizabeth herself was im- 
plicated in it; he conducted the 
examination with singular offensive- 
ness, but apparently with the fol- 
lowing result. The Admiral, not 
venturing to address Elizabeth her- 
self (and we may observe how utterly 
inconsistent this is with any previous 
improper intimacy), had gained over 
the persons about her, and thus 
surrounded her with instruments of 
his own. Ashley was in his interests, 
so was Mrs. Ashley, so was Sir 
Thomas Parry—a Lady Brown, too, 
we find employed ‘in some kind of 

ractice with my Lady Elizabeth.’ 
They were to sound her disposition, 
to scatter hints, insinuate sugges- 
tions, and move her by all means, 
direct and indirect, as she gave them 
the opportunity. It was a trying 
position for a young lady of sixteen ; 
and the surprise ought rather to be 
if she escaped being in some way or 
other entangled in the meshes of 
such a scheme; we have heard of 
very few young ladies who could be 
trusted in such a situation with 
all those about them whom they 
most trusted in league against them ; 
and that she escaped as she did, is 
due, as it seems to us, to nothing 
except to the straightforward in- 
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tegrity of her conduct. She never 
allowed the question to be pressed 
to her own consent; the Council’s 
consent was necessary before her 
own could be asked, and there was 
no occasion to commit herself with 
hypotheses. First, the interroga- 
tive was tried. If the Council 
would consent, what would she say ? 
She thought it would be time to 
answer when they had consented. 
Then thehypothetical affirmative, ‘If 
the Council wouldconsent, she (Mrs. 
Ashley), for her part, would rather 
see her the wife of Seymour than of 
any man living.’ But this led to 
nothing. Then Parry brought 
messages, and she refused to receive 
them, except in the presence of 
another person. At last Seymour 
himself begged to be allowed to 
visit Hatfield. She would not hear 
of it. He pressed for a reason; he 
visited her sister—why might he not 
visit her? She only repeated her 
refusal. Her conduct altogether, 
as far as could be gathered from the 
confessions of the persons about her, 
had been a very model of discretion; 
so much so, that it passed the belief 
of Sir R. Tyrwhit, who thought it 
necessary to examine the Princess 
herself; and in the letter which he 
wrote in consequence to the Pro- 
tector, we see something of the 
reason why she had received Sey- 
mour’s advances with such marked 
coldness. Mrs. Ashley had been an 
unskilful advocate, and had betrayed 
his cause. 

She (he says) acknowledged that 
Ashley had asked her whether, if that 
the Council would consent that my Lord 
Admiral should have her, she would be 
content therewith or no. She answered 
that she would not tell him what her 
mind was therein; and she demanded 
of him what he meant, and who bade 
him ask that question. And he said 
nobody bade him say so ; but he ‘per- 
saved,’ as he thought, by my Lord 
Admiral’s enquiring whether my Lady’s 
Patent were sealed or no, and debating 
with him what he spent in his house 
and what she spent in her honse, that 
he was given that way.—Haines, p. 71. 

Tyrwhit then goes on to add, 
that he could not believe that she 
had really told him the whole. In 
order to frighten her, he had in- 
formed her that scandalous stories 
and rumours had gone abroad about 
her; he had read to her the deposi- 
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tions which we quoted above of the 
proceedings at Chelsea, and had in- 
sisted on a further confession. But 
he’ acknowledged that it had been 
to no purpose ; he had wounded and 
distressed her, but he could not dis- 
cover anything more ; and there the 
inquiry ended, with Mrs. Ashley 
being very properly superseded by 
order of Council, and Lady Tyrwhit 
very meee as the wife of a 
person who had treated the princess 
with unnecessary insolence, being 
sent to Hatfield in her room. 
Nothing more was done or said, 
and nothing would have been done, 
if Elizabeth had been herself dis- 
posed to submit quietly to the 
treatment which she had received ; 
but now she naturally felt that she 
had ground for complaint, and with 
no one to take her part, she was 
forced to take her own. Without 
faults of her own to provoke or de- 
serve it, she had been treated with 
the utmost indelicacy ; the manner 
in which the inquiry had been con- 
ducted had exposed her to scandal- 
ous tongues; and the worst sus- 
picions appeared to be justified when 
she was subjected to an unwelcome 
surveillance. Accordingly she wrote 
to the Protector, and it will be seen 
that she was not disposed to hide 
herself from scrutiny. Her letter 
is dated January 28, 1549-50. She 
was born in September, 1533, and 
was therefore a little more than 
sixteen. She begins with repeating 
what had passed between herself 
and Tyrwhit: she goes through it 
all, shrinking from nothing, in her 
own bold, open style: her conduct, 
as she describes it, is exactly that 
of an upright, honest damsel; and 
then she concludes thus :— 


Master Tyrwhit hath told me that 
there be rumours abroad which be 
greatly both against my honour and 
honesty (which above all other things I 
esteem), which be these, that I am in 
the Tower and with child by the Lord 
Admiral. My Lord, these are shameful 
slanders ; for the which, besides the 
great desire I have to see the King’s 
Majesty, I shall most heartily desire that 
I may come to the Court after your just 
determination, that I may show myself 
as I am. 


If she was really all which her 
admirers have believed her to be, 
what better could she have done or 
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said? She was not called to the 
Court; the circumstances against 
her not appearing at that time to 
bear the complexion which they are 
supposed to wear at present. The 
Protector, however, who hardly yet 
knew what sort of a person he had 
to deal with, thought it better to 
try to tame this angry spirit. He 
told her that whatever her conduct 
had been, there was no doubt that 
she was far too self-willed; and he 
himself and the Council were dis- 
pleased with the manner in which 
she had received Lady Tyrwhit. 
Her reply will perhaps be thought 
striking :— 

My Lord, having received your Lord- 
ship’s letters, I perceive in them your 
goodwill towards me, because you de- 
clare to me plainly your mind in this 
thing ; and again for that you would not 
wish that I should do anything which 
should not seem good unto the Council, 
for the which thing I give you most 
hearty thanks: and whereas I do under- 
stand that you do take in evil part the 
letters which I did write unto your 
Lordship, I am very sorry that you 
should take them so, for my mind was 
to declare unto you plainly as I thought 
in that thing ; which I did also the more 
willingly because you desired that I 
should be plain with you in all things, 
And as concerning that point that you 
write, that I seem to stand in mine own 
wit in being so well assured of mine own 
self, I did assure me of myself no more 
than truth shall try. And to say that 
which I know of myself, I did not think 
I should have displeased the Council or 
your Grace; and surely the cause why 
that I was sorry there should be any 
such about me [as Lady Tyrwhit] was 
because that I thought the people will 
say that I deserved, through my lewd 
demeanour, to have such a cne (and not 
that I mislike anything that your Lord- 
ship or the Council shall think good— 
for I know that you and the Council are 
charged with me—or that I take upon 
me to rule myself, for I know they are 
most deceived that trusteth most in 
themselves, wherefore I trust you shall 
never find that fault in me), to the 
which thing I do not see that your 
Grace has made any direct answer at 
this time. And seeing they make so 
evil reports already, this shall be but 
an increasing their evil tongues. How- 
beit you did write that if 1 would bring 
forth any that had reported it, you and 
the Council would see it redrest ; which 
thing, although I can easily do it, yet I 
would be loath to do it, for because it is 
mine own cause, And again that should 
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be but a breeding of an evil name of me, 
that I am glad to punish them, and so 
get the evil will of the people, which 
thing I would be loath to have. But if 
itmightsoseem good to your Lordshipand 
the rest of the Council to send forth a 
proclamation into the country that they 
refrain their tongues, declaring how the 
tales be but lies, it should make both 
the people think that you and the 
Council have great regard that no such 
rumour should be spread of any of the 
King's Majesty’s sisters, as I am though 
unworthy; and also I should think 
myself to receive such friendship at your 
hands as you have promised me. How- 
beit I am ashamed to ask it any more, 
because I see that you are not well 
minded thereunto. And as concerning 
that you say, that I give folks occasion 
to think in refusing the good to uphold 
the evil, I am not of so simple under- 
standing, nor I would not that your 
Grace should have so evil an opinion of 
me that I have so little respect to mine 
own honesty that I would maintain 
it [t.e., refuse to receive the new 
governess] if I had sufficient promise of 
the same, and so your Grace shall prove 
me when it comes to the point. I bid 
you farewell, desiring God always to 
assist you in all your affairs.—Written 
in haste from Hatfield, Feb. 20. 


ELIZABETH. 


The ‘haste’ is obvious in the in- 
tricate sentences and long paren- 
theses; but it must be a blind 
understanding which cannot see a 
nobleness, an honesty, in every line 
of this letter, that no conceivable 
talent could counterfeit. The Pro- 
tector at once complied with what 
she desired, and issued the pro- 
clamation which, in a third letter, is 
acknowledged with gratitude; and 
there we have done with the whole 
affair—there is the whole material 
on which to form an opinion. Now, 
let us add to it that five years later 
Elizabeth was on trial for her life ; 
that the most persevering efforts 
were made by the Spanish party to 
destroy her, or, failing that, to cut 
her off from the succession; that 
we have accounts of her in abun- 
dance from those who most detested 
her,—the scandalous Noailles, the 
malignant Renaud, the curious 
Michele,—and yet that no hint ap- 
pears in one of them that so much 
as a breath had passed upon her 
honour: and what plea, what thin- 
nest shadow of an excuse shall we 


find for Dr. Lingard? If such a 
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charge could even plausibly have 
been maintained in the spring of 
1554, the Parliament, in its existing 
temper, would have quashed her 
title for ever. There was no lack 
of will to do it; the lack was of an 
accuser. There was probably no 
rational person then living to whom 
the very idea had presented itself in 
his dreams. But Dr. Lingard will 
refer us to his MS. Life of the 
Duchess of Feria. We forgot it, 
but it will make little difference. 
We will remember first that we 
have the Duke of Feria’s account 
also of Elizabeth at the time of her 
accession, when he thought her a 
fit wife for Philip, and when he 
urged on him her virtues and her 
nobleness, with no hint at that time 
of scandals. It was only when 
times were changed that it was 
desirable to think of those—when 
Philip's wooing had not been 
graciously received. But we will 
say at once what we have to bring 
against these Ferias, and dismiss 
them now and for ever. The 
Duchess was one of the Dormers: 
Jane Dormer, maid of honour to 
Queen Mary. On the death of 
her mistress she married the Duke, 
then Count of Feria, and left 
England with him. Her family 
applied to Elizabeth for permission 
to follow her and permanently 
reside abroad: but the request was 
unusual; it would have formed an 
undesirable precedent, and she re- 
fused to allow it. The Ferias re- 
sented her refusal as a personal 
affront, and they revenged it by 
throwing open their palace at 
Madrid to the disaffected English, 
by making it the focus of intrigue, 
and the general receiving-house of 
slanders. In a memorial of the 
state of the realm, dated 1569, 
Cecil writes, among the grounds for 
suspecting Spain, how that ‘it was 
not unknown that slanderous books 
and histories have been printed and 
published against the Queen’s Ma- 
jesty,’ and ‘the arrogant’ malice of 
the Count of Feria’ towards her is 
especially pointed at. In 1572, 
coincident with an attempted assas- 
sination of the Queen, which was 
traced to the Spanish ambassador, 
Cecil, then Lord Burleigh, received 
a letter from an unknown corre- 
spondent at Madrid, who was afraid 
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to sign his name, but mentions 

rivate marks by which he may be 
caer and in the mean time ‘ asks 
for no reward, but only writes be- 
cause he is a true Englishman,’ in- 
forming him that— 


Here is many practices in hand and 
much evil talk, both against the Queen’s 
Grace and your Lordship, and others 
that I know not. Here hath been of 
late sent hither such shameful and lewd 
books, written against the Queen herself 
and others, as I am ashamed to hear of 
it. They be sent hither out of Flanders 
and out of England. One of the Duchess’s 
servants did show me one of them. 


Tf there be anything, either in the 
MS. itself, or in the writer of it, or 
in the circumstances connected with 
it, to counterbalance the suspicions 
with which these statements oblige 
us to regard the name of the Ferias, 
let it be published and the history 
of it known. ‘Till that is done, those 
in whose hands it now is lying, and 
those writers who extract from it for 
their own party purposes, must ex- 
cuse us if we utterly refuse to listen 
to charges coming to us from per- 
sons only known to ourselves as the 
companions of traitors and the re- 
ceivers and distributors of pollution. 
We pass over nine years, and the 
princess of sixteen is now the Queen. 
t sounds but a brief interval, but in 
periods of revolution years do the 
work of centuries. The violence of 
the Reforming party at the close of 
the life of Edward had been followed 
by a revulsion as decisive in its form 
as terrible in its consequences. The 
minds even of the most earnest men 
had rocked to and fro, unable to 
find standing ground or abide by any 
conclusion ; and the masses of the 
people were divided into two hostile 
camps, which were ready at any 
moment to precipitate themselves on 
one another. There had been rebel- 
lions in the east, and in the south, 
and treason and usurpation. Battles 
had been fought in the streets of 
London ; noblemen had gone to the 
scaffold, and prelates to the stake. 
At Oxford a fire had been kindled, 
which, in the words of the dying 
Latimer, should never be extin- 
guished while mass-book remained 
unconsumed, and in the deadly 
agony of the struggle all natural 
ties were broken, and all natural 
affection had curdled into hatred. 
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Kinsman was against kinsman, house 
against house, and, as a symbol of 
the universal spirit, the first object 
of the Queen upon the throne had 
been the destruction of the sister 
who was to succeed her. 

As it was in England, so it was 
through Europe. Scotland was in 
confusion ; France hanging on the 
edge of civil war ; Charles the Fifth 
had crushed the German Protes- 
tants ; then Maurice of Saxony had 
crushed Charles, and had again 
fallen in his turn. It was at the 
crisis of the fate of the modern 
world, when parties were so equally 
balanced that a feather’s weight 
might turn the scale, that Elizabeth 
became Queenof England. Noone 
knew what she would do. Her 
— under her sister had obliged 

er to observe the utmost caution, 
and while her mind had been ma- 
turingitself insecret,it was unknown, 
except to a very few persons, whe- 
ther she was Protestant or Catholic. 
Every motion was watched, every 
hint was made a certainty ; rumour 
flew to and fro as the fears or hopes 
of either party had found anything 
to feed on. At last it was publicly 
announced that Cecil was minister, 
and the mass prohibited in the 
Royal chapel. She had taken her 
side, and the shock was felt to the 
end of Europe. 

At such a time it needs little 
knowledge of human nature to con- 
jecture what reports would be set 
flying, either by the enthusiasm of 
one party or the disappointment of 
the other; and as soon as her own 

owerful will began to show itself, 
ee policy was identified with her 
person, and to hate one was to hate 
the other. There were also in her 
position accidental circumstances 
which peculiarly exposed her to in- 
solence. In ordinary times a young 
Queen is able to surround herself 
with statesmenof age andexperience, 
who form a shelter for her name as 
wellas her person. But the genera- 
tion which Elizabeth found in power 
was stained, all of them or most of 
them, with a triple apostasy, and 
could not any more be trusted. In 
public estimation their political cha- 
racters were broken; and she was 
obliged to select her ministers out of 
her own contemporaries, who, like 
herself, had grown up with the time 
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which they were to control. We, 
from our advantage of view, are able 
to appreciate her choice, for, with 
scarcely an exception, they all grew 
to be grey-haired old men in her ser- 
vice; but their merits could not be 
known tothe world ; and only let us 
consider the position of a young 
lady exposed to the fiercest ani- 
mosity of all the Catholics in the 
world, living in close intercourse 
with a number of unknown men, 
several of them very handsome, and 
who at first could appear in no other 
light than favourites. If, for every 
story which was circulated against 
her honour, there had been a thou- 
sand, we should have had no reason 
to be surprised ; and probably there 
were a thousand for each one that 
has come down to us. The doubt of 
her legitimacy, and the fate of her 
mother, gave point and direction to 
the attacks upon her. A _ rival 
claimant to the crown was started in 
the person of the young Queen of 
France and Scotland; plans were at 
once set on foot for an invasion over 
the Scottish border, and for insur- 
rection and assassination at home ; 
and she was hardly on the throne 
before it became necessary to take 
precautions with her dress and diet. 
She was to wear no dresses which 
were not made in the palace, nor 
eat anything which had not been 
cooked in her own kitchen; and 
once or twice a week she was recom- 
mended by the Council to take anti- 
dotes against poison. Those who 
would not spare her life were not 
likely to spare her honour. On the 
9th of December, 1559, Sir Thomas 
Chaloner writes from Brussels to 
Cecil: 


I assure you, sir, these people are 
broad mouthed when I spoke of one too 
much in favour as they esteem. I think 
ye guess whom they named. If ye do 
not, I will, upon my next letter, write 
further. To tell you what I conceive, as 
I count the slander most false, so a 
young princess cannot be too wary what 
countenance or familiar demonstration 
she maketh more to one than to another. 
I judge no man’s service in the realm 
worth the entertainment with such a 
tale of obloquy, or occasion of speech to 
such men as of evil will are ready to 
find faults. This delay of ripe time for 
marriage (for without posterity of her 
Highness what hope is left to us ?) minis- 
tereth matter to these lewd tongues to 
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descant upon, and breedeth contempt. 
I would I had but an hour’s talk with 
you. 


Chaloner in this letter only ex- 
presses what, in all state papers of 
the time, we find to have been the 
general feeling. Both the reputa- 
tion and the life of the Queen were 
incessantly exposed and attacked, 
and she disdained what appeared 
the obvious precautions for the de- 
fence of either. Her marriage, and 
the birth of some ‘ natural issue of 
her body,’ as the phrase went, was 
what all her subjects’ hearts were 
setupon. With the birth ofa child 
the attempts upon her life would 
cease, for there would be no longer 
an object for them, and, with « hus- 
band at her side, slander would lose 
its point and die away. Unfortu- 
nately, Elizabeth herself was the 
only person to whom the desirable- 
ness of this marrying had not become 
obvious. The anxiety of her sub- 
jects at last assumed the form of a 

etition from the two Houses of 

arliament, and she replied to them 
in that famous speech, with which 
we are all familiar, where she gave 
the first public notice of her inten- 
tion of a maiden life. We extracta 
portion of it here chiefly for the 
sake of the comments which were 
made upon it by a Catholic Cardinal, 
and which we shall afterwards sub- 
join; the most notable instance 
that has fallen in our way of what, 
in those days, a man of ability could 
write, and a whole Catholic world 
believe. Here first is Elizabeth: 

Concerning marriage, which ye so ear- 
nestly move me to, I have been long 
since persuaded that I was sent into this 
world by God, to think and do those 
things chiefly which may tend to His 
glory. Hereupon I have chosen that 
kind of life which is most free from the 
troublesome cares of this world, that I 
might attend the service of God alone. 
From which if either the tendered mar- 
riage of mighty princes, or the danger 
of death intended against me could have 
removed me, I had long ago enjoyed the 
honour of a husband. And these things 
have I thought upon when I was a pri- 
vate person, but now that the public 
care of governing the kingdom is laid 
upon me, to draw upon me also the cares 
of marriage may seem a point of incon- 
siderate folly. Yea, to satisfy you, I have 
already joined myself in marriage to an 
husband, namely, the kingdom of Eng- 
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land. Behold—which I marvel that ye 
have forgotten—-this pledge of my wed- 
lock (and she showed the coronation 
ring); and do not upbraid me with 
miserable lack of children. Every one of 
you, as many as are Englishmen, are 
children and kinsmen to me I 
doubt not, if I continue in that kind of 
life which I have begun, but God will so 
direct mine own and your counsels that 
ye shall not need to doubt of a successor, 
which may be more beneficial to the 
cOmmonwealth than he which may be 
born of me And to me it shall 
be a full satisfaction, both for the 
memorial of my name and of my glory 
also, if, when I shall set my last breath, 
it be engraven upon my marble tomb, 
‘Here lieth Elizabeth, which reigned a 
virgin and died a virgin.’ 

If no other authentic syllable in 
Elizabeth's favour had come down 
to us except this one speech, with 
its own single weight, it would over- 
balance a Vatican library of pamphlet 
scandal ; and yet, strangely, Cardi- 
nal Allen finds an evidence in it 
making for the very opposite con- 
clusion. 

We extract from the famous Ad- 
monition, which the English priests, 
those poor innocent martyrs, of 
whom we hear so much, were to 
carry round to the Catholic families, 
charging them to break into rebel- 
lion on the appearance of the Ar- 
mada, under penalty of the curse of 
Meroz. After describing Elizabeth's 
‘incredible variety of lust, which 
modesty suffereth not to be remem- 
bered, whereby she is become no- 
torious to the world, and a common 
talk for this her turpitude,’ he pro- 
ceeds : 

She could never be restrained from 
this incontinence, though the principal 
Peers of the realm, and others of high 
authority, as deputies from the whole 
Parliament and estates, made humble 
suit and supplication to her, that, for 
pity and compassion of their desolate 
case, and of the danger that the whole 
realm, and especially the nobility, should 
be in if she deceased without iawful issue, 
in such a number of competitors for the 
crown, she would therefore marry and 
produce (ifit were God’s pleasure) lawful 
heirs of her body to inherit her dominions 
after her,—to whom sometimes she 
merely and mockingly answered thatshe 
would die a Maiden Queen. But after- 
wards, in contempt and rebuke of all the 
states of the realm, and the condemna- 
tion of chaste and lawful marriage 
(whereunto, as to a bridle of her licen- 
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tiousness, she is an enemy), she forced 
the very Parliament itself to give con- 
sent, and to provide by a pretended law 
not tolerable, nor even, I trow, heard of 
before in a Christian free people, that 
none should be so much as named for her 
successor during her life, saving the na- 
tural, that isto say bastard-born, child of 
her own body. 


We must beg all persons under 
whose eyes these pages may fall, 
seriously to weigh this last sentence, 
and ask themselves whether the 
judgment of the man who could de- 
iberately write it is to be taken 
upon any subject whatever. He 
was not believed to be a fool, yet 
that is his only escape from being a 
scoundrel beyond admeasurement 
by any known English epithet. He 
is mistaken, in the first place, in the 
character of the act to which he 
refers. It did not declare abso- 
lutely that no one was to be named 
as heir to the crown, but that no pri- 
vate person, without consent of 
Parliament, was to be allowed to 
maintain any one of the many pre- 
tended titles—a very different thing. 
We cannot in this place enter upon 
the reasons which induced the Par- 
liament to pass such an act. Briefly, 
they thought that in the excited 
temper of men’s minds (the Duke of 
Norfolk had just been executed) it 
was undesirable to indulge them in 
material for faction, or to permit the 
contingency of the Queen dying 
without children to be openly can- 
vassed—without children of her own, 
not adopted children, but ‘ natural 
issue of her own body.’ But now 
let us really consider Allen’s words. 
They were not thrown off in the 
heat of the moment : some wretched 
excuse might be found for them if 
they had been let fall in a satirical 
conversation. The pamphlet in 
which they appear was written 
deliberately sixteen years after, a 
formal ecclesiastical circular, with 
the whole Papal authority at its 
back, addressed to the Catholic 
clergy. What is to be said or 
thought of it? What is to be said 
or thought of Sir Harris Nicolas, 
who quotes this very pamphlet as an 
important and formidable authority ? 

It is a fair specimen, however, of 
the accusations—both of the manner 
of them and the value of them; and 
we have not the least objection to 
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acknowledge that there was nothing 
in Elizabeth's own mode of conduct- 
ing herself which made it difficult to 
fasten such attacks upon her. The 
times were too rough to admit of 
much etiquette; and she all her life 
carried her dislike of conventionality 
to a fault. She was satisfied to be 
what she was, and to do what she 
believed to be right, and never 
turned aside one way or the other, 
out of regard for the tongues of the 
lookers on. But the assailants, as is 
well known, did not confine them- 
selves to general dirt throwing, and 
special persons were repeatedly and 
passionately pointed out as the com- 
panions of her guilt. Sir Thomas 
Chaloner alluded probably either to 
Sir William Pickering or to Lord 
Robert Dudley ; but the most com- 
pendious summary of the particular 
charges is to be found in a letter 
said to have been written by Mary 
Queen of Scots to Elizabeth herself. 
The authenticity of this letter is 
challenged by Miss Strickland, who 
is unable to believe that the Queen 
of Scots could have been so indeli- 
cate and unladylike. Dr. Lingard, 
on the other hand, accepts it with- 
out hesitation as alee historical 
document, every statement in which 
he has found confirmed by other 
contemporary evidence. There is no 
suspicion attached to its history. 
The original was found by Dr. 
Murdin among the Earl of Salis- 
bury’s papers; and, being well ac- 
aiaial with the Queen of Scots’ 
hand, he printed it without express- 
ing any doubt of its genuineness. 
There are grave difficulties in the 
way of admitting it to be a forgery ; 
those who are best acquainted with 
the character of Mary and of Lord 
Burleigh will find it more easy to 
believe that it was written by her 
than that it was forged by him,—or 
forged with his connivance; while it 
is impossible to believe that, if it was 
forged at all, it could have imposed 
on so experienced an eye. And, 
again, if it was a forgery, and Lord 
Burleigh knew it, how came he to 
leave so strange a witness against 
himself preserved among the State 
Papers? At any rate, here is the 
letter; and the old French in which 
it is written will serve, we hope, as @ 
partial veil over the uncleanness 
of it: 
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Suivant ce que je vous ay promis, et 
auvez despuis desire, je vous declare, ons 
qu’aveques regret que telles choses 
soyent ammenees en question, mais trés 
sincerement et sans aucune passion, 
dont j’appelle mon Dieu a tesmoing, que 
la Comptesse de Shrewsbury m’a dit de 
vous ce qui suit au plus pres de ces 
termes, A la plus part de quoy je pro- 
teste avoir respondu reprenant la dite 
Dame de croire ou parler si licentieuse- 
ment de vous; comme chose que je ne 
croyois point ni croy a present, cognois- 
sant le naturel de la Comptesse et de 
quel esprit elle etoit alors poulssée con- 
tre vous. 

Premierement, qu’un auquel elle disoit 
que vous aviez faict promesse de mar- 
riage devant une dame de votre cham- 
bre, avoit couchée infinies foys auvecques 
vous, avec toute la license et privauté 
qui se peut user entre mari et femme. 
Mais qu’indubitablement vous n’estiez 
pas comme les autres femmes; et pour 
ce respect c’estoit follie a tous ceulx qui 
affectoient vostre marriage avec Mon- 
sieur le Duc d’Anjou, d’autant qu’il ne 
ce pourroit accomplir. Et que vous ne 
vouldriez perdre la liberté de vous faire 
faire l'amour et avoir vostre plaisir tous- 
jours avec nouveaulx amoureulx re- 
gretant ce, disoit elle, que vous ne vous 
contentiez pas de Maistre Hatton [Lord 
Campbell italicises this and some other 
sentences] et un autre de ce Royaulme, 
mais que pour l’honneur du pays, il luy 
faschoit le plus, que vous aviez engasge 
vostre honneur auvecques un estrangier 
nommé Limier, l’alant trouver de nuit 
en la chambre d'une dame, que la dicte 
Comptesse blasmoit forte a ceste occa- 
sion la; ou vous le baisiez et usiez auvec 
luy de diverses privautes deshonestes ; 
mais aussi luy revelriez les segretz du 
Royaulme, trahisant vos propres con- 
seillers auveeque luy. Que vous vous 
estiez desportés de la mesme dissolution 
avec le Duc son Maistre, qui vous avoit 
este trouver ane nuit a la porte de vostre 
chambre, ou vous!’aviez rancontre auvec 
votre seulle chemise et manteau de nuit, 
et qu’il demeura auvecques vous pres de 
troys heures. Quant au dict Hatton, 
que vous le couriez a force, faisant si 
publiquement paroitre l'amour que luy 
portiez, que luy mesmes estoit contreint 
de s’en retirer, . . . qu'elle auvait tra- 
vaille de faire espouser au dict Hatton 
la feu Comptesse de Lenox sa fille ; mays 
que de crainte de vous il n’osoit entendre, 
que mésme le Compte d’Oxfort n’osoit se 
rappointer auvecque sa femme de peur 
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de perdre la faveur, qu’il esperoit re- 
cevoir par vous faire l’amour, que vous 
estiez prodigue envers toutes telles gens, 
etc. etc. 

Qu’a toutes autres vous estiez fort in- 

grate chische et qu’il ni avoit que troys 
ou quatres en vostre Royaulme a qui 
vous ayes jamais facit bien: me conseil- 
lant en riant extremement mettre mon 
filz sur les ranos pour vous faire l’amour, 
comme chose qui me serviroit grande- 
ment, et metroit Monsieur le Duc hors 
de quartier. . . . et luy repliquant qui 
cela seroit pris pour une vraye moquerie, 
elle me respondit que vous estiez si 
vayne, et en si bonne opinion de vostre 
beaute, comme si vous estiez quelque 
déesse de Ciel. 
She then goes on to say how the 
young ladies laughed at her, and 
had been amusing them at Lord 
Shrewsbury’s with acting the Court 
and the proceedings there, and con- 
cludes :-— 

Pour la fin je vous jure encores un 
coup sur ma fuy et honneur que ce que 
desulz est trés veritable; et que de ce 
que concerne vostre honneur, il ne m’est 
jamais tombe en entendement de vous 
faire tort pour le reveller, et qu’il ne 
scaura jamais par moy le tenant pour 
trés faulx. 

Lord Campbell has inserted this 
letter, or part of it, in his Life of 
Hatton ; loins compelled, as he 
says, to do so, by a regard for his- 
torical truth. Does he believe what 
Lady Shrewsbury said then? or does 
he suppose historical truth consists in 
recording all the lies whichhecanfind 
flying? The Queen of Scots, at any 
rate, did not believe her. She knew 
her naturel too well, as she had too 
good reason to knowit. It was but 
a short time before that the same 
lady had been forced by Elizabeth 
to make a public retractation, in the 
presence of the whole Court, of 
similar foul indecencies which she 
had spread concerning Mary her- 
self. Lord Campbell should have 
mentioned that fact, and qualified 
the value of her words with it. He 
is hardly aware of the effect pro- 
duced by such a mass of filthiness, 
when ushered in with prefatory so- 
lemnities and ‘ compulsion by regard 
for historical truth.’ 
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THE NATURALIST IN DEVONSHIRE* 


W HO has not been a delighted 
spectator of ‘ the collection of 
living zoophytes, mollusca, fish, and 
other marine animals exhibited in 
twenty transparent tanks of plate- 
glass’ in the gardens of the Zoologi- 
eal Society in the Regent’s Park ? 
To him who has not beheld this 
most interesting spectacle, we say, 
‘Go and see,’ and take the book 
which we now proceed to introduce 
to your notice with you; to him 
who has we say, ‘Go again and do 
likewise.’ The author of this highly 
amusing and instructive work, fa- 
vourably known from his former 
works, of which we have before 
noticed one,t may be considered as 
the originator of this most popular 
exhibition, attractive to the idler, 
and invaluable to the zoologist who 
is studying the habits and physio- 
logy of the occult invertebrate 
classes of animals which may be 
there seen even to greater advan- 
tage than in their native locality, to 
say nothing of the fishes disporting 
among them, and occasionally mak- 
ing some luckless mollusk or crus- 
tacean their prey. There is no doubt 
that long ago sea-anemones and 
other marine creatures of a similar 
organization were removed from 
their native rocks, and kept alive in 
glass vessels or in vases, where 
China’s gayest art had dyed 
The azure flowers that blow ; 

but there can be as little that we 
owe to Mr. Gosse the successful in- 
troduction of marine vivaria on a 
great scale, and resting on sound 
chemical and physiological prin- 
ciples. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good. Declining health sent Mr. 
Gosse to the Devonshire coast, and 
produced the charming book now 
before us. We trust that he is en- 
tirely restored by his trip, for we 
cannot find any traces of the lan- 
guor of illness in the lively pages of 
his graphic and well illustrated 
volume. 

He could not have chosen a coast 
more fertile in the subjects which he 
has so well described. We know 


* 4 Naturalist’s Rambles on the Devonshire Coast. 
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the localities well, and have watched 
the lively and lovely inhabitants of 
its clear pools and weed-covered 
rocks that nurture a host of brilliant 
creatures, which if they were the 
inhabitants of the tropics would be 
deemed worthy of a voyage by any 
zealous zoologist studying their 
forms and habits. 


—Here are coral bowers, 
And grots of madrepores, 
And banks of sponge, as soft and fair to 
eye 
As ere was mossy bed 
Whereon the wood-nymphs lie 
With languid limbs, in summer’s sultry 
hours. 
Here, too, were living flowers, 
Which like a bud compacted, 
Their purple cups contracted ; 
And now in open blossom spread, 
Stretch’d like green anthers many a 
seeking head. 
And arborets of jointed stone were 
there, 
And plants of fibres fine as silkworm’s 
thread ; 
Yea, beautiful as mermaid’s golden 
hair 
Upon the waves dispread. 
Others, that like the broad banana 
growing, 
Rais’d their long wrinkled leaves of pur- 
ple hue, 
Like streamers wide outflowing. 


Eloquent and true Southey! 

To those acquainted with the 
organization of the creatures forming 
the principal ornaments of these 
animated submarine parterres no 
apology is necessary, but to the 
multitude—now happily decreasing 
every day—by whom such pursuits 
are apt to be looked upon as foolish- 
ness, we recommend the following 
plea :— 

These objects are, it is true, among 
the humblest of creatures that are en- 
dowed with organic life. They stand at 
the very confines, so to speak, of the 
vital world, at the lowest step of the 
animate ladder that reaches up to Man; 
ay, and beyond him. Creatures linked 
in the closest alliance with these were 
long reckoned among the sea - weeds 
and mosses, even by philosophers; and 
to this day the collectors who make sea- 
weeds into pretty baskets, arrange the 
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hydroid polypidoms among them with- 
out a misgiving of their identity. Nay, 
the madrepores and corals, nearer kin- 
dred still to the actinia, were supposed, 
even by the immortal Ray, to be inani- 
mate stones, with ‘a kind of vegetation 
and resemblance to plants.’ 

The lamp of vitality, then, is just 
going out in these forms; or, if you 
please, here we catch the first kindling 
of that spark which glows into so noble 
a flame in the Aristotles, the Newtons, 
and the Miltons of our heaven-gazing 
race, What then? Shall we despise 
these glimmering rays? Shall we say 
they are mean creatures, beneath our 
regard? Surely no: God does not 
despise them, The forecasting of their 
being occupied his eternal mind ‘ before 
the mountains were brought forth.’ 

Making Marychurch, with its 
bracing air and neighbouring cove- 
indented coasts, his head-quarters, 
our naturalist first explored Babbi- 
combe Sands and Petit Tor, not 
without abundance of food for ob- 
servation in the clear rock-pools and 
the rocks themselves. All along the 
line of limestone he found in almost 
every well filled basin left by the 
tide the lovely daisy anemone.* 

In the sunshine of a fair day they ex- 
pand beautifully, and you may see them 
studding the face of the rock just be- 
neath the surface, from the size of a 
shilling to that of a crown piece. 
Nothing seems easier than to secure 
them, but no sooner do the fingers 
touch one, than its beautifully circular 
disk begins to curl and pucker its mar- 
gin, and to incurve it in the form of a 
cup; if further annoyed, the rim of this 
cup contracts more and more until it 
closes, and the animal becomes globose 
and much diminished, receding all the 
time from the assault and retiring into 
the rock. 


Mr. Gosse proceeds to give direc- 
tions for chiseling these animated 
flowers out of their rocky submarine 
conservatories, and a very trouble- 
some operation it is. At last the 
prize is secured :— 

But how unlike its former self, when 
you were desirous of making its ac- 
quantance, it is now! A little hard 
globose knob of flesh, not so big as a 
school-boy’s marble, is the creature that 
just now expanded to the sun’s rays a 
lovely disk of variegated hues, with a 
diameter greater than that of a Spanish 


dollar, 


If, however, the excision has been 


* Actinia bellis, 
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accomplished without injury to the 
subject, a few days in a suitable ves- 
sel of clear sea-water will show it in 
all its original beauty, when it has 
taken a fresh attachment for its 
base—not before a day or two at 
least, generally speaking. 

The surface of the rock at Oddi- 
combe is honey-combed by thou- 
sands of that determined stone- 
boring and burrowing testacean, 
Sazxicava rugosa, which seems only 
to be able to live where it is covered 
during a part of every tide. 

Our naturalist appears to have 
been so occupied in turning stones 
at Babbicombe that he takes no ac- 
count of the creature-comforts there 
to be found in our day in the shape 
of the most delicious hot lobsters 
fresh from the sea, and of a flavour 
—oh how infinitesimally superior to 
that of the half suffocated wasted 
wretch that is consigned to the pot 
in this great metropolis, after its 
journey close packed in straw with 
a multitude of fellow-sufferers in the 
same condemned basket. If any- 
thing can excuse this omission, it is 
that same occupation of stone turn- 
ing and stone-breaking which on this 
coast has often cheated us of our 
dinner :— 

The rough strong surface of the rock 
between tide-marks is quite alive with 
beautiful and interesting creatures, both 
animal and vegetable; and as we find 
the profusion increase the nearer we 
approach to that line whence the 
nutrient water never recedes, we have a 
right to conclude that it extends to an 
indefinite distance below tide-limit. The 
tiny pools that lie in the hollows, re- 
newed twice every day by the influx of 
the sea, are perfect nurseries of plants 
and animals of the most curious forms 
and of the most interesting structure. 

Some notion of the extent to 
which life swarms in such localities 
may be derived from Mr. Gosse’s 
account of the variety of organic 
life which he detected on a small 
fragment scarcely bigger than a 
penny piece, which he detached from 
a little rock pool near low-water 
mark on the seaward side of Cap- 
stone Hill. A single polype at- 
tracted his notice by its beauty, and 
when he applied his chisel he did 
not anticipate a particularly rich 
harvest. But he found part of the 
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surface of this populous stone largely 
encrusted with thecells of a Lepralia, 
over which a very thin and pro- 
fusely spiculous yellow sponge had 
spread itself, and which was dappled 
by patches of another sponge of a 
scarlet colour. Another portion of 
the surface was ‘occupied by the 
rose-coloured crust of the common 
coralline, overspreading like a beau- 
tiful smooth lichen, but without a 
single shoot or many-jointed stem 
as yet thrown up to indicate its true 
character.’ From this groundwork 
sprang up two or three tiny sea- 
weeds, and the lovely green pecti- 
nated fronds of Bryonia plumosa. 
Then came a specimen of the brown- 
ish red Ptilota sericea, and besides 
these very minute rosy red fronds 
not more than the eighth of an inch 
in length—Rhodymenie probably— 
were growing parasitically on one of 
the polypes. And now for the 
zoophytes. Most conspicuous were 
several of the cork-screw funnels 
that first caught our naturalist’s eye, 
and which proved to be the spiral 
polypidoms of Cellularia avicularia, 
one of the most curious of our na- 
tive zoophytes—‘ The cells tenanted 
with healthy polypes in great num- 
bers, protruding their crystal stars 
of tentacles, and covered with scores 
of birds’ heads nodding to and fro 
their bald heads, like so many old 
men sleeping at church, and opening 
and shutting their frightfully gaping 
jaws like snapping turtles.’ 

Up the stem of one of these bird’s 
head corallines a colony of Pedicil- 
lina Belgica had entwined its creep- 
ing clinging roots, and was display- 
ing its clubbed polypes with un- 
folded tentacles in every direction. 
Then there was the delicate and 
pretty Crisia aculeata, easily reco- 
gnised by the long slender spine 
springing from every cell. The 
Crisia was not without its parasites. 
The curious tiny snake-like heads 
of Anguinaria spatulata, entwined 
about the stems, and here was a 
stalk of Bowerbankia imbricata, with 
its aggregate densely clustered cells 
set on the slender threadlike stem 
at wide intervals, and a few of the 
pitcher-like cells of Beania mirabilis, 
set with hooked prickles. Besides 
all these there were at least two 
kinds of hydroid polypes of the 
family Corynide. When Mr. Gosse 
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first looked over the fragment with 
a lens, he was sure that he saw 
Eucratea chelatawith active polypes, 
but as he could not by close search- 
ing again find it, it is possible that 
he might have been mistaken. There 
was no mistake, however, as to the 
presence of two little Balani, which 
opened their valve-like shells from 
amid the yellow sponge, and were 
throwing out their curled fans of 
exquisitely fringed fingers with pre- 
cise regularity :— 

The minute crustacea that hide and 
play among the tangled stems of the 
zoophytes (adds the author) I will 
not mention, because their presence 
there may be considered as only acci- 
dental. But I cannot reckon as tran- 
sient visitors a brood of infant brittle- 
stars, which I find creeping about the 
base of the Cellularia, because I perceive 
that they have quite made the spot their 
home, and though they have been now 
several days in a vessel of water, free 
to leave their tiny fragment, and visit 
others, or to roam over the expansive 
bottom of the glass, if they will, they 
have no such desire, but cling to the cir- 
cumscribed limits of their native rock, 
with as unconquerable a partiality as if 
they were Swiss, and these fragments of 
stone were their own dear Alps. They 
crawl and twine over the surface and 
round the edges ; but it is with the ut- 
most reluctance, and only by the use of 
force and stratagem combined, that I 
can get one off from the hold to which 
he tenaciously clings. I am watching 
the development, and I may say meta- 
morphosis, of the little brood with inte- 
rest, and cannot yet say what they are, 
but I think they will turn out to be 
either Ophiocoma rosula, or O. minuta, 
probably the latter. 

Well may our naturalist ask— 

Now, is not this a very pretty list of 
the tenantry of a bit of slate rock two 
inches square? And does it not read as 
an instructive homily, one of those ‘ ser- 
mons in stones’ that the poet speaks of 
—on the beneficent care of Him who 
‘ openeth his hand, and satisfieth the de- 
sire of every living thing? What a 
family is his to be provided for day by 
day, and yet every mouth filled—not one 
of these hungry polypes going unsup- 
plied! What a vast amount of happiness 
we here get just a glimpse of! for life, 
the mere exercise of vital functions in 
health, and in suitable circumstances 
and conditions—the circumstances and 
conditions, I mean, for which the crea- 
tures themselves are fitted—is undoubt- 
edly enjoyment, probably of as high a 
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nature as the inferior animals are capable 
of receiving. 

We know of no book where that 
beautiful family, the sea-anemones, 
are more graphically described and 
brought before the eye of the reader. 
Here he will see the rosy anemone,* 
the snowy-disked anemone,t the 
thick-horned anemone,t the daisy 
anemone,§ the snake-locked ane- 
mone,|| the gemmaceous anemone, 
and the white anemone.** He may 
also treat himself to a dish—orresei- 
mus referentes — of these beautiful 
creatures, 

Dicquemare’s testimony as to the 
excellence of Actinia crassicornis, 
made, it seems, Mr. Gosse’s mouth 
water, and he ‘ determined to take 
an early opportunity of cooking a 
few.’ Ina short time he collected 
some half-dozen, of different sizes, 
at low water, near Wildersmouth, 
and having rubbed them with his 
fingers in a tide-pool till the coating 
of gravel was pretty well got rid of, 
carried them home. He put them 
into a pan of sea-water for the night, 
*to cleanse them,’ and ‘most beau- 
tiful and gorgeous was the appear- 
ance they presented when expanded; 
no two shike in colours, and yet all 
so lovely that it was diflicult to say 
which excelled. Perhaps one with 
the tentacles partly cream colourand 

artly white, was as beautiful as any.’ 
The next morning he transferred 
them to ‘the saucepan’—the ogre! 

Mr. Gosse is an accomplished 
naturalist, but his culinary educa- 
tion appears to have been neglected ; 
and as soon as we had read that 
word ‘saucepan,’ we were prepared 
for the result. 

As I had no information (writes he) as 
to how long they required boiling, I had 
to find it out for myself. Some I put 
into the water (sea-water) cold, and al- 
lowed to boil gradually, As soon as the 
water boiled I tried one; it was tough, 
and evidently undone. The next I took 
out after three minutes’ boiling: this was 
better; and one at five minutes was 
better still, but not so good as one which 
had boiled ten. I then put the remaining 
ones into the boiling water, and let them 
remain over the fire boiling fast for ten 
minutes’'—{shade of Comus/|—‘and these 
were the best of all, being more tender, 
as well as of a more inviting appearance. 

* Actinia rosea, Gosse. 


§ A. bellis. || A. anguicoma, 


How to dress Sea Anemones. 
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Boiling—there’s the villany. They 
should be put into a stew-pan, with 
a little oyster-liquor, and stewed 
very slowly, as you would stew 
mushrooms, till quite tender. They 
must be allowed to muse, as it were, 
over a gentle fire, but never to boil 
or even simmer. 

A stew fast boiled, 

Is a good dish spoiled, 
as our grandmother used to say. 
We have no doubt that the luckless, 
long-boiled anemones were ‘more 
tender’ than their crude companions, 
and as little that a galloping boil of 
ten minutes had extracted all the 
richest and most piquant part of 
their flavour, and diffused it in the 
‘sea-water.’ You may boil anything 
but an egg till it is tender—in other 
words, to rags—when all the sapid 
animal juices will be boiled away. 

That this was so in the case of the 
boiled anemones is pretty clear from 
the sauce which our neophyte pre- 
pared for them. ‘I ate them,’ quoth 

e, ‘hot, with the usual crab-condi- 
ments of salt, pepper, mustard, and 
vinegar, mixed into a sauce.’ 

Just fancy applying such a tarcar 
sauce to anything hot, of delicate in- 
dividuality of flavour—stewed oys- 
ters, for instance. If Mr. Gosse is 
guilty of eating hot crab or hot lob- 
ster with such a sauce, he deserves 
to be condemned to wash it down 
with that French wine which is said 
to require five men to drink a glass 
of it—two to hold the hands of the 
patient, one to hold his nose, and 
another to pour the potion down his 
throat. 

While on the subject of gastro- 
nomy, we must notice another he- 
resy. He had the good fortune to 
find a soft. crab, the shell being of 
the consistency of wet parchment. 
‘ But,’ says he, ‘I carefully put the 
helpless creature into the hole again, 
and saw that it settled its legs and 
body comfortably in its old quarters, 
and there I left it; for our crab is 
worthless for the table in this con- 
dition—unlike the land crabs of the 
West Indies, which are esteemed 
seculiarly delicate in their soft state.’ 

Yo doubt of it; but where did he 
learn that our common crab, when 
in this state, is worthless for the 
+ A. crassicornis. 


** A, candida. 


| A. gemmacea. 
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table? It may not be considered 
fair to take them then, and we are 
very glad that this lady crab in de- 
licate health escaped; but we are 
free to confess, from sapid expe- 
rience, that ‘ our crab,’ at the proper 
and plump period of its ecdysis, is a 
morsel fit for the fastidious palate of 
a Darteneuf. 

Mr. Gosse’s next essay in sea-ane- 
mone cookery was much more ger- 
mane to the matter :— 


I cleansed them more perfectly, care- 
fully scraping the bases, until they were 
freed from every particle of extraneous 
matter and from slime. These I had 
fried in egg and bread-crumbs, and they 
were very far superior to even the best 
on the former occasion. All prejudice 
yielded to their inviting odours and 
appearance, and the whole table joined 
in the repast with indubitable gusto. I 
know not if my readers are familiar with 
a dish which in Newfoundland during 
the cod-fishing season we used to consider 
worthy of an epicure,—the tongues of 
the cod taken out as soon as the fish are 
brought on shore, and fried immediately.’ 
[Ah///] ‘The actinia fried as above 
described I should scarcely be able to 
distinguish, either by the eye or by the 
taste, from fresh cods’ tongues, except 
that perhaps my protegés are slightly 
firmer in consistence. 

There are hopes of him yet. 

From the Actinie and Anthea, it is 
an easy step to the madrepores. At 
Watermouth our naturalist searched 
for some time for Caryophyllia 
Smithii* without success, and had 
begun to despair, for the tide was 
almost at its lowest, when suddenly 
he caught sight of one projecting 
from the under surface of one of the 
slanting ridges of rock, which the 

yvater, however, would not allow 
him to reach with any hope of de- 
taching it uninjured; but presently 
he tony into a small cavern formed 
by large masses of rock piled one 
against another, in which were nearly 
a score of them, from the size of a 
bea to three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter. They were not clustered, 
but scattered at irregular distances, 
aflixed to perpendicular and over- 
hanging surfaces, but in no case on 

- 
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a diagonal or a horizontal one with 
an upward aspect, not even in the 
remotest part of the cavern. All 
that he saw were left exposed by the 
receding tide, though in any but a 
spring tide they would all have been 
constantly covered. He afterwards 
found a few more on the sides of 
pools in the rocky ridges, several 
feet above low-water mark. 

In general the terminal half 
showed only the white radiating 
plates, within which the animal was 
so completely drawn that the eye 
could not detect the delicate mem- 
brane which enveloped them. But 
from some of the largest, those par- 
ticularly which were aflixed to over- 
hanging surfaces, depended a shape- 
less mass of transparent jelly, ex- 
tending in some cases te an inch 
and a quarter. This, however, was 
speedily retracted when the coral 
was rudely touched. Mr. Gosse pro- 
cured a on specimens from the 
easily dislodged friable slate; but 
in many cases the coral itself was 
detached from its base during the 
process, and he found that he could 
detach some, and even break to 
pieces the texture of the stony ?—% 
with his fingers. All that he ob- 
tained he brought home and placed 
in sea-water, but those only which 
remained attached to a piece of rock 
expanded their tentacles. Those 
which had been broken from their 
bases merely protruded the tips of 
those organs around the oval disk ; 
but, after some weeks, those whose 
bases had been detached opened as 
freely as those which had never been 
disturbed from their fixture, and all 
displayed their beautiful structure 
without reserve. 

Like the Actiniw, the Caryophylliz 
appear to have a sense of the stimulus 
of light. They expand most during the 
night, or in the darkness of a closet; 
and I have several times observed that 
one feebly dilated in a dark cupboard 
would suddenly, on the door being 
opened, draw in some of the tentacles 
and perceptibly contract itself, though 
it might expand again a moment after- 
wards ; and this in a deep glass vessel, 
covered with six or eight inches of 


Named and described by Mr. Broderip (1828) in a note appended to an 
interesting notice by Sir Henry De La Beche, on the habits of the animal, founded 
upon Sir Henry’s personal observation of specimens, captured in Torbay. They were 
only met with at low spring tides, and were usually discovered at the Corbons 
— at the end of Tor Abbey sands,—See Zoological Journal, vol. iii., p. 480, 
pl. xiii. 
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water, so that no vibration of the air 
could have been appreciable. I have 
not however been able to detect any 
coloured tubercle at the angles of the 
mouth, nor any other organs which 
might be supposed to be analogous to 
eyes. 

It appears that the feeding of 
these madrepores affords much 
amusement—that is, to the madre- 
pores and the spectator; for the 
unha PY prey cannot be very com- 
fortable during the process :— 

They are (says Mr. Gosse, in con- 
tinuation) very greedy ; and the presence 
of food stimulates them to very active 
efforts, and the display of greater intelli- 
gence than we should give them credit 
for. 

I put a minute spider, as large asa 
pin’s head, into the water, pushing it 
down with a bit of grass to acoral, which 
was lying with partially exposed tenta- 
cles between the plates near their inward 
margin. Watchingthe animal now witha 
lens, I saw the small mouth slowly open, 
and move over to that side, the lips 
gaping unsymmetrically; while at the 
same time by a movement as impercepti- 
ble as that of the hour-hand of a watch, 
the tiny prey was carried along between 
the plates towards the corner of the 
mouth. The latter, however, moved 
most; and at length reached the edges 
of the plates, and gradually took in and 
closed upon the insect; after which it 
slowly returned to its usual place in the 
centre of the disk. 

After some quarter of an hour, observ- 
ing that the tentacles were more fully 
expanded than before, and inferring that 
so tiny a morsel had only wheited the 
coral’s appetite, I caught a house-fly in 
the window-pane, and taking hold of its 
wings with a pair of pliers, plunged it 
under water. The tentacles held it at 
the first contact as before, and drew it 
down upon the mouth, which instantly 
began to gape in expectation. But the 
struggles of the fly’s legs perhaps tickled 
the coral’s tentacles in an unwonted 
manner, for they shrank away, and pre- 
sently released the intended victim, 
which rose to the surface like a cork; 
only however to become the breakfast of 
an expectant Actinia bellis, which was 
much too wise to reject or let slip so 
dainty a prey. The poor coral evidently 
regretted the untoward necessity of 
letting it go, for his mouth—I will not 
say watered, for being under water the 
expression might be open to criticism, 
but—gaped, for some time after the 
escape. 

I more commonly, however, fed them 
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with shell-fish, such as limpets, peri- 
winkles, &c., cutting these into pieces 
proportionate to the size of the madre- 
pore. In taking a large morsel, the 
mouth is produced out and stretched 
over it, the unyielding strong margin of 
the stomachal cavity preventing it from 
being drawn in, as it would be in the 
case of an Actinia; and hence when the 
food has disappeared, the lips having 
first embraced it on every side and then 
covered it, meeting in a little puckered 
knot in the centre, the whole oval disk 
projects perpendicularly, from amidst 
the tentacles, like a thick pillar, through 
whose pellucid sides the contained food 
is seen as a dark nucleus. Maceration, 
however, soon softens the morsel, and it 
is not long before all the parts resume 
their ordinary proportions and relations ; 
the tentacles and the outer margin be- 
coming distended with water, and rising 
to the level of the mouth, if the size of 
the food still prevents the latter from 
sinking to theirs. After a period, vary- 
ing from five or six to twenty-four hours, 
the morsel is evacuated rather suddenly 
very little changed, if it be solid, in 
form or appearance, and not invested 
with that glairy mucus which covers the 
rejected remains of an actinia’s food. 
We concur in Mr. Gosse’s opinion, 
that a sense of taste, or some ana- 
logous perception, exists in these 
creatures suflicient to enable them 
to discriminate in their reception of 
food. He cut a large specimen of 
Trochus cinerarius into pieces, dis- 
tributing most of them among his 
dozen coral pets. They commenced 
operations with their usual prompt 
voracity; but all, without exception, 
rejected the unweleome food before 
it was half swallowed. <Actinie 
bellis, gemmacea, and anguicoma 
were not so fastidious. They, as 
well as Anthea cereus, took and 
swallowed the same pieces, but ap- 
yarently not with much relish. The 
lei of cooked meat and portions of 
earth worms were acceptable to all. 
As we descend the scale of ani- 
mated nature, the power of repro- 
duction increases. The common 
fresh-water polype* may be turned 
inside out, or cut into pieces: the 
animal functions will be continued 
in the first instance; in the second, 
each piece will become a distinct 
animal. An Actinia cut transversely 
across did not heal up into a new 
basis, but produced another mouth 
and tentacula, so that an animal 





* Hydra viridis, 
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was formed which took its prey and 
fed at both ends at the same time.* 
One of Mr. Gosse’s specimens exhi- 
bited a similar phenomenon :— 


When it was dislodged from its 
original rock, the fragment of stone broke 
in such a manner that only the very 
edge of the base of the coral (says Mr. 
Gosse, who notices Dicquemare’s ex- 
periment) remained in junction, all the 
rest of the base (perhaps four-fifths) be- 
ing exposed. The stone, however, that 
adhered thus slenderly was sufficient to 
keep the base of the coral from contact 
with the bottom of the vessel in which it 
has been since kept; and I have just 
discovered (Sept. 27th), in casually taking 
it up, that a new disk, with mouth, ten- 
tacles, and a new array of radiating 
plates, has formed on what was originally 
the base. The proper disk has retained 
full vigour and beauty, so that here is a 
Madrepore with a head at each ex- 
tremity. The new disk is smaller in all 
its parts than the whole (old!) one, but 
is perfect in its symmetry, and its 
colours agree in their hues and distribu- 
tion with those of their extremity; as 
indeed was to be expected, since it is 
nota newanimal, but onlyanew growthof 
the old ; just as any accidental variation 
of tint in a flower, though liable to be 
lost when the race is reproduced by seed, 
will be retained in new shoots and cut- 
tings, which are integral parts of the 
individual plant. While I write these 
lines, the new mouth is swallowing a 
morsel of raw beef, stretching its expan- 
sile lips with the same deliberate skill as 
if it had had many years’ practice, in- 
stead of this being the first occasion of 
its so hanselling its new powers. 

I have another specimen, in which 
about half the disk of calcareous plates 
had been broken away in the act of dis- 
lodging it. New plates were very soon 
formed to replace the lost ones, which, 
however, have not attained the height 
of the former; so that though, when 
looked at vertically, the radiating disk of 
plates appears perfect, when viewed 
side-wise, a deep step or shoulder is seen 
across the disk, the new half presenting 
a considerably lower level than the old. 
Yet when the soft parts are protruded, 
the distortion is not conspicuous, the 
disk only seeming oblique instead of 
horizontal. 

While pursuing these experi- 
ments, appearances were observed 
that raised a very interesting ques- 
tion ; and we shall proceed with the 
inquiry in the hope that some of 
our readers may have the will as 
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well as the opportunity of testing 
the conclusion to which, it seems, 
Mr. Gosse has all but come. 

On breaking a living coral in pieces, 
we find among the plates a multitude 
of narrow membranous bands with 
thickened edges, frilled and puckered 
and convoluted to a great degree, and 
of a pale salmon-red tint. These 
answer to the similar bands in the 
Actini@, and are considered to be the 
ovaries. If we watch them closely, we 
shall see that they have a spontaneous 
motion, slowly twisting and twining 
over each other like so many worms, 
and if we submit a small portion to 
microscopical examination, we shall 
find it fringed with minute vibratile 
cilia. 

But are these frilled bands ovaries? 
A specimen that was broken longitudi- 
nally into two nearly equal portions, I 
was keeping in a glass cell for examina- 
tion, hoping to see the commencement 
of the process of reproduction of the 
parts. Both the portions of the frac- 
tured animal appeared to be in good 
health, notwithstanding the accident, 
and were so placed in the glass (which 
had parallel sides) as to be highly con- 
venient for observation. I wished to 
see the process of feeding, now that only 
half a mouth was possessed by each, and 
therefore presented to each a minute 
morsel of raw beef. The interior of the 
animal was opposite to my eye, as I 
watched it with a lens. The lips slowly 
expanded and embraced the morsel ex- 
actly as usual, to the degree that their 
imperfect condition permitted, and when 
this was effected, I saw with surprise 
that the salmon-coloured frills from the 
interior slowly reared themselves up 
one by one, and appressed their surfaces 
and extremities (which appeared some- 
what dilated) to the sides of the morsel, 
embracing it closely on that side which 
(on account of the fracture) was open, 
but not confining themselves to that 
side. These phenomena were the same 
in the other specimen, and were re- 
peated in each on subsequent occasions, 
whenever fed. 

Mr. Gosse’s first inference was 
that these organs were performing 
a part analogous to the chyliferous 
system of higher animals, absorbing 
from the food those juices which 
were destined to nourish the coral. 
But he detached a minute portion of 
one of the bands, submitted it to an 
uniformly graduated pressure on the 
stage of the microscope, and found 
that a great number of filiferous 
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nn exactly resembling in essen- 
tial points those of certain Medusa, 
were imbedded in its substance. 
These capsules, transparent and 
colourless, were of a long oval shape, 
from =}, to =}, inch in length, and 
contained a thread closely coiled. 
When the pressure reached a cer- 
tain point the capsule shot forth 
from one end the elastic thread, 
which in a moment started out like 
a spring to a length thirty times as 
great as that of the capsule ; some- 
times in a straight line, sometimes 
in a serpentine, or, as he rather be- 
lieves, a spiral form. These capsules 
did not burst, but at the instant of 
the propulsion of their filament a 
crack was distinctly heard. He cut 
off carefully with fine-pointed scis- 
sors two or three tentacles from one 
fully expanded, and submitted them 
to the same scrutiny. The rounded 
head of the tentacle appeared rather 
rough or hairy at first, but as pres- 
sure began to flatten it, filiferous 
capsules were seen protruding from 
the outline, which increased in num- 
ber as the pressure proceeded, until 
an amazing multitude appeared, and 
the whole substance of the tentacle 
head was seen to be composed of 
these capsules as thick as spicula in 
a sponge, with only a small quantity 
of gelatinous matter to hold them 
together :— 


To see these thousands of little 
vesicles discharging their missiles in 
rapid succession, like the flights of 
arrows in any ancient battles, was an 
astonishing sight If, indeed, 
these projected bristles are so many 
darts injected into the bodies of those 
minute animals which are the prey of 
the madrepore, accompanied, as we 
must suppose each puncture to be, to 
insure its effect, with a fatal poison— 
does not their presence in the convo- 
luted bands of the interior militate 
against the supposition that these bands 
are ovaries, especially as I have seen 
the curious manner in which these are 
appressed to the swallowed inorsel? Is 
it unreasonable to conjecture that their 
office may be accessory to that of the 
tentacles, destroying what may remain 
of life in the victim, after it has been 
inclosed by the lips, and is consequently 
out of the reach of the tentacles ? 


Mr. Gosse adds that this infer- 
ence was confirmed by the results of 
further investigations. 

It may be interesting to those who 
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visit the spot to learn that, at the 
great recess of the tides in October, 
our naturalist observed that the 
rocks and caves all about Ilfra- 
combe were studded at low-water 
mark with this madrepore. He ob- 
tained at this time a considerable 
number of them, many being of 
large size and great beauty. Double 
specimens were numerous, triple 
ones not uncommon, and one was 
four-fold, the bodies being all agglo- 
merated into one, and the plated 
disks with the fleshy parts alone be- 
ing separated; these diverged in 
the form of a cross. 

Mr. Gosse discovered another 
beautiful scarlet and gold madre- 
pore, which proved to be of the 
zenus Balanophyllia of Mr. Searles 

Vood, among the rocks that run 
out from the Tunnels, which he 
has named Balanophyllia regia, de- 
scribed and figured. The largest 
that he found was smaller than 
C. Smithii, and he shows that this 
coral approaches much nearer to the 
Actini@ than does C. Smithii. 

Those who have read the able 
report of Dr. Williams, of Swansea, 
‘On the British Annelida’ (1852) 
—and few zoologists have not—will 
remember that he does not notice 
any power of reproduction in sabella, 
and that he even seems to doubt 
the existence of that power in the 
whole class (p. 247 of the report); 
but Mr. Gosse makes out a good 
ease of the reproduction of the 
coronet in Sabella vesiculosa. 

At the time of preparing this note for 
press (writes he) the Sabelle have been 
in captivity about four months, more 
than three of which have been spent in 
London. Some have died, but the others 
are still apparently in good health. No 
increase has taken place in the young 
ones, in the number of filaments in their 
coronets, nor, so far as I can perceive, 
in the dimensions of their tubes. The 
species is probably slow of growth and 
long-lived. The man who showed me 
the group in the rock had himself known 
them to be there for several years past, 
and they were as large when he first dis- 
covered them as at last. 

An interesting circumstance, however, 
has occurred, illustrative of the faculty 
which the creature has of reproducing 
its organs. When the specimens were 
transferred to London, I found that the 
confinement in close jars had been well 
nigh fatal to several. Two were disposed 
to desert their tubes, but I pushed them 
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back with gentle force, and these pre- 
sently recovered, though their fans were 
very flaccid at first. Those of two other 
tubes, which were attached, side by side, 
to the same fragment of rock, did not 
protrude the fans at all, and though I 
watched day by day it was in vain, for 
these beautiful organs appeared no more, 
and I concluded that the animals had 
died. 

I did not, however, remove the tubes 
from the vase of water, but allowed them 
to lie week after week upon the bottom, 
remarking all the time with curiosity, 
yet without suspicion of the actual state 
of the case, that neither the tubes nor, 
as far as I could see, the contents, 
showed any tendency to decomposition, 
nor did the water become offensive. 

At length, on the 4th of January, 
about two months after the disappear- 
ance of the animals, I was surprised to 
see issuing, from each tube, a new fan- 
disk, the filaments very delicate, of a 
translucent white, and about a quarter 
of an inch long, curled at their tips. 
Each formed a nearly flat disk, about as 
large as a sixpence, divided into two 
semicircles, but without any appearance 
of the spiral volutes. There were about 
twenty-two filaments in each moiety, 
and the bases of all formed a ring, ap- 
parently as large as the old neck, but 
this part I could not see distinctly. The 
disks of the two animals agreed precisely 
in appearance with each other. 

It is manifest that each of the tenants 
of these tubes—full-grown animals—has 
undergone first the loss and then the re- 
production of the tentacular disk. Per- 
haps the accident which befel the first 
specimen that fell under my notice may 
be one to which the species is not unex- 
posed, naturally, and hence it is a mer- 
ciful provision that an organ 80 easily 
lost, yet so essential, should be replace- 
able. 


We must refer those of our 
readers who would amuse them- 
selves with Medusa fishing to the 
graphic account of those trans- 
parently beautiful acalephans, com- 
mencing at p. 392, and the correct 
and beautiful illustrations of many 
of the family scattered through the 
amusing pages, particularly the 
plates of Chrysaora cyclonota, and 
Aiquorea Forbesiana, the latter 
named after the well-known, gifted 
resident of the Geological Society of 

ondon, ‘in unfeigned honour and 
respect for a naturalist of the highest 
eminence, whose pen and pencil 
have alike served to elucidate, above 
all his compeers, these lovely forms.’ 
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Mr. Gosse adopted the plan re- 
commended by Professor Forbes 
for transferring the captives to 
the jar—viz., turning the bag of 
the net inside out into the water 
within the jar, and letting the 
animals float off; and no better 
mode can be adopted. While we 
write, the seas of our southern 
coasts are swarming with whole 
fleets of these lovely but tingling 
‘jelly-fishes.’ Even at Southampton 
squadrons of them float about the 
pier at high tide, and go up the 
Hamble with the flood. 

As examples of Mr. Gosse’s re- 
searches with reference to the tes- 
taceous mollusca, we select the bur- 
rowing sessile Pholas and the active 
Pecten. And first, let us take 
Pholas dactylus. 


The respiration of many of the bivalve 
mollusca is effected by means of a siphon, 
the two extremities of which are situated 
close together, and are often united so 
as at first to appear but one tube. A 
glance at the very tip, however, even in 
this case, shows that there are two 
openings, one of which is a little smaller 
than the other, and commonly this sub- 
ordinate orifice diverges at a slight 
angle fromthe principalone. The latter 
is the entrance, the former the exit, for 
the water, a perpetual change of which 
is absolutely indispensable to the life of 
the animal. The interior of these tubes 
is said to be lined with innumerable de- 
licate cilia, by the action of which the 
surrounding water is drawn towards the 
entering orifice, and conveyed in a strong 
current through the tube over the sur- 
face of the gills. Then, having been de- 
prived ofits oxygen, it is poured through 
the other tube, and expelled in a jet at 
its extremity, by a similar machinery. 


This is not only a breathing but 
a clearing apparatus, and the double 
siphonal tube is principally deve- 
loped in those species which burrow, 
whether in sand, mud, wood, or 
stone :— 


As the burrowing bivalve usually, i 
not always, dwells in the interior of the 
passage it has excavated, it is needful 
that there should be a communication 
with the external.water, and hence a 
hole is always found extending to the 
surface of the material bored. The en- 
tering and departing currents keep this 
passage clear; a process which, in mud 
or sand, might seem at first not very 
easy of accomplishment, It is facilitated, 
however, by the faculty which the boring 
bivalves have of lengthening the siphonal 
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tubes at will; and the degree to which 
this may be accomplished depends on 
the depth of the cavity which the spe- 
cies is accustomed to make. 

If we take one of the stone-boring 
mollusca—a Pholas or a Saxicava, for 
example—from its excavation, without 
injuring the animal, and place it in a 
glass vessel of sea-water, it will not be 
difficult to detect the currents in ques- 
tion, even with the naked eye, though a 
lens of moderate power will render them 
more distinctly appreciable. The vessel 
should be so placed as that the light may 
be nearly, but not exactly, opposite to 
the eye. By this arrangement the 
minute atoms of floating matter are il- 
Juminated, while the background is 
dark ; and these by their motion clearly 
reveal the currents of the fluid in which 
they are suspended. A few moments’ 
practice will enable even an unaccus- 
tomed eye to perceive the atoms con- 
verging from all points around, with an 
even but increasing velocity, towards the 
principal tube, down which they disap- 
pear, like the streams of passengers and 
traffic in the neighbourhood of a great 
city, converging towards it as to a com- 
mon centre of attraction by a hundred 
different routes. The current of the 
expelling tube is even still more marked 
in its character: a forcible jet of water 
is continuously ejected from this orifice, 
which draws the surrounding particles 
into its vortex, and shoots them forward 
to a distance of many inches. It is by 
the expulsive force of this anal current, 
chiefly, that the passage is kept free 
from the deposit of mud and other sub- 
stances, which would otherwise soon 
choke it up. 


But how are the delicate tissues 
of the viscera to be traversed, and 
how is the entrance of these guarded 
against the particles of matter which 
float in an indiscriminating current, 
and from their form or other quali- 
ties might be noxious? Mark the 
beautiful contrivance provided for 
this necessity :— 

The margin of the entering siphon, 
and sometimes, though more rarely, of 
the ejecting one, is set round with a 
number of short tentacular processes, 
varying indeed in their length, but the 
longest scarcely more than equalling half 
the diameter of the mouth of the tube. 
In Saxicava rugosa, which bores through 
and through with small holes the hardest 
limestone of our coasts, these tentacular 
appendages are found fringing both the 
tubes. The tentacles in this species are 
simple, and appear as if cut off trans- 


Pholas dactyius—Pecten Opercularis. 
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versely ; and some are not more than half 
as long as the others, with which they 
irregularly alternate. The object of this 
diversity in length will be manifested 
presently. . . . It is in Pholas dactylus, 
a noble species of large size, that exca- 
vates the softer rocks of our shores, that 
this apparatus is developed with peculiar 
beauty, and its use is made most clearly 
manifest. The tentacular filaments are 
in this case also confined to the oval 
tube. They are numerous, each forming 
a little tree, with pinnate branches, 
bearing no small resemblance to the 
flowers of feathery branchiw, that ex- 
pands around the mouth of a Holothuria. 
These branched tentacula are ordinarily 
bent down across the mouth of the tube, 
the longest of them just meeting in the 
centre ; alternating with these are placed 
others of similar structure, but inferior 
size; and the interstices are occupied by 
others smaller still, and simply pinnate ; 
so that when the whole occupy their or- 
dinary transverse position, the small 
ones fill up the angles of the larger, and 
the branches of all form a network of 
exquisite tracery, spread across the ori- 
fice, through the interstices or meshes of 
which the current of entering water 
freely percolates, while they exclude all 
except the most minute floating atoms 
of extraneous matter. 

The painted scallop* is taken in 
great abundance with the dredge off 
the harbour in the neighbourhood 
of Brixham, and when properly 
stewed these pectens appear as a 
highly savoury and luscious dish at 
the tables of the richer classes, under 
the name of ‘ Quins,’ a name pro- 
bably derived from the great actor 
and epicure, who appears to have 
been a most judicious appreciator of 
everything delicious to the taste and 
comforting to the stomach. Mr. 
Gosse obtained two or three small 
specimens from under the flat stones 
for a very different purpose, and 
gives a most interesting account of 
its structure and habits from one 
which he kept for some days ina 
glass phial of seawater, the transpa- 
rency of the vessel enabling him to 
watch its motions with advantage : 

An object of unwonted beauty indeed 
it is. Its ordinary condition is to lie 
with its valves separated to the distance 
of about one sixth of an inch. The 
open space is occupied by what seems a 
fleshy cushion, extending from one 
valve to the other all round, but just 
within their edge. Itis of a delicate 
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flesh-colour, with mottlings of dark 
brown, making a kind of irregular 
pattern with transverse bands. A close 
examination, however, shows that this 
substance is divided into two parts, for 
when the animal is quite at ease, it is 
seen to gape, with a fissure parallel to 
the valves, widely enough to give us a 
peep into the internal structure. This 
is, in fact, the mantle, of which these 
two parts are the thick and glandular 
edges. Around its circumference, on 
each portion, just where it is in contact 
with the valve, there are set a great 
number of tentacles—delicate, thread- 
like organs, tapering to a fine point, 
and of a pellucid white appearance ; 
they are capable of being protruded and 
retracted at the will of the animal. I 
have occasionally seen some of them 
extended to a length equal to the 
diameter of the shell. They are more 
commonly contracted to about one 
fourth of that length, or even much less, 
with the points curled up; but fre- 
quently the animal protrudes them to 
their utmost extent, bending them back 
above the edges of the shell, and waving 
them slowly in every direction. Some- 
times one or two only are protruded, 
and the others kept short. Along the 
very edge of each division of the mantle, 
bordering the fissure, is another row of 
similar tentacles, smaller in their dimen- 
S10D5. 


But the most beautiful appear- 
ance is yet to be described !— 

In the line of the larger tentacles, and 
alternating with them, is seen a row of 
minute circular points, of high refrac- 
tive power, possessing all the brilliancy 
of precious stones. They look, indeed, 
like diamonds of the first water, each 
set in a ring or socket of black substance, 
which greatly enhances their beauty. 
They are about half as numerous again 
as the radiating grooves of the shell, but 
are not set with perfect regularity. 
They are still less uniform in size, some 
having a diameter twice as great as the 
others. These are believed to be 
eyes, and certainly they are well placed 
for enabling the animal to watch the 
world around it. It is very sensitive, 
withdrawing its tentacles and mantle, 
and bringing the valves of its shell 
together, on any shock being given to 
the vessel in which it is kept. I ob- 
serve, however, that it will not actually 
close the valves unless it be repeatedly 
disturbed, or unless the shock be vio- 
lent, contenting itself with narrowing 
the opening to the smallest space ap- 
preciable ; yet even then the two rows 
of gem-like eyes are distinctly visible, 
peering out from the almost closed 
shell, the two appearing like one undu- 
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lating row, from the closeness of their 
contiguity. Those who are familiar 
with the pincushions, so frequently 
made between the valves of these very 
scallop shells, can hardly fail to be 
struck with the resemblance borne by 
the living animal to its homely but 
useful substitute; and the beautiful 
eyes themselves might be readily mis- 
taken for two rows of diamond-headed 
pins, carefully and regularly stuck along 
the two edges of the pincushion. A 
friend to whom I showed it when nearly 
closed, compared it not unaptly to a 
lady’s ring set with brilliants. 

Active as the creature is, there 
seems to be a necessity for its having 
its quiet time, and Mr. Gosse saw 
it lying at its moorings. It was ad- 
hering by one valve (the flat one) 
to the side of the glass phial, at 
some distance from the bottom :— 

On close examination with a lens, I 
discovered that it was attached by a 
very delicate byssus. Curious to ascer- 
tain how it contrived to mount from the 
bottom to this position, I touched it 
slightly, and caused it to loose its hold. 
In the course of half an hour, I found 
that it had resumed the same position 
again. I again disturbed it, and began 
to watch its motions, It was lying with 
the convex valve downwards on the 
bottom of the phial. The first thing I 
observed was the thrusting forth of the 
delicate little foot, an organ which 
seemed to me appropriately named, 
when I marked its close resemblance in 
form to a human foot and leg, en- 
veloped in a white stocking. What I 
may call the sole of this tiny foot was 
pressed against the side of the glass, 
feeling about from place to place, while 
with the lens I could distinctly see, in 
the part corresponding to the toe, the 
opening of the fleshy lips, or sides of 
the grooves, in which the threads of 
byssus are said to be formed. While 
it was thus engaged, my surprise was 
excited by seeing it suddenly throw 
itself with a jerk into an upright posi- 
tion; but the action was too startling 
to enable me to see how it was per- 
formed. I again laid it prone, and 
though for a moment it closed the valves, 
it presently opened them again, and 
performed a similar feat. This was 
followed by several leaps in different 
directions, in quick succession. 

But Mr. Gosse was still at a loss 
for the modus operandi, though it 
appeared to him certain that the 
ordinary supposition—viz., that the 
action is performed by the vigorous 
opening and shutting of the valves, 
was not the correct one; and, at 
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length, a favourable observation gave 
him a suspicion of what certainly 
appears to be the true means by 
which these butterflies of the ocean 
will flutter, as it were, for several 
feet along or below the surface of 
the glassy sea, as we have frequently 
seen :— 


I perceived, (says Mr. Gosse) the lips 
of the mantle (which were held in con- 
tact, though the valves wereconsiderably 
separated) suddenly open, to a partial 
extent, as if by blowing from within. 
At this instant there was a leap in the 
opposite direction, attended with a con- 
siderable agitation in the water. With 
this clue I observed more definitely. 
Having rendered the water a little tur- 
bid, in order the more distinctly to see 
any motion of the particles suspended in 
it, several leaps confirmed the notion 
that had suggested itself to me. The 
mode of proceeding is as follows: when 
the pecten is about to leap, it draws in 
as much water as it can contain within 
the mantle, while the lips are held 
firmly in contact. At this instant the 
united edges of the lips are slightly 
drawn inward, and this action gives sure 
warning of the coming leap. The mo- 
ment after this is observed, the animal, 
doubtless by muscular contraction, exerts 
a strong force upon the contained water, 
while it relaxes the forced contact of the 
lips at any point of the circumference, 
according to its pleasure. The result 
is the forcible ejection of a jet of water 
from that point, which, by the resilience 
of its impact upon the surrounding fluid, 
throws the animal in the opposite direc- 
tion, with a force proportioned to that 
of the jet d’eau. The action may be well 
imitated by the human mouth, blowing 
a stream of air from any determined 
point, while the lips are held firmly to- 
gether at all other points. The resem- 
blance, indeed, of the mantle to the hu- 
man lips performing such an action (a 
resemblance perhaps more close than 
flattering) struck me as ludicrously 
faithful. Nor was the appearance less 
suggestive of a pair of bellows without 
a nose, of which the valves were the 
covers, and the mantle the leathers, dis- 
charging their contents from any part of 
their sides. That the pecten widely 
opens and forcibly closes its valves, ¢f 
left wneovered by the water, is doubtless 
correct ; I have seen my specimen per- 
form such an action, and perhaps it 
might, by such means, jerk itself from 
place to place, with considerable agility. 
But I do not think so rude a mode of 
progression could enable it to select the 


How the Pecten moves in the Sea. 


* Syngnathus lumbriciformis. 
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direction of its leaps, which, under 
water, appears to me to be determined 
with accurate precision. 


If the gem-like points be eyes, 
and we acknowledge that from the 
first opportunity of examination en- 
joyed > us many years ago on this 
very coast, we have always thought 
that they are visual organs, their 
locality secures the widest range with 
theleastpossibleexposure. Thedeath 
of Mr. Gosse’s little pecten gave 
him the opportunity of submitting 
some of these gemmeous specks to 
the microscope. With a power of 
220 diameters, he distinctly per- 
ceived a large lens, a glassy coat in- 
vesting this, which itself was buried 
for more than half its volume in an 
investiture, apparently granular, of 
a yellowish-brown colour, having an 
ill-defined circle near its anterior 
side, of a blackish hue. Under 
pressure with the compressorium, 
the lens was manifestly circular; 
the coloured socket discharged dark 
granules, and from the darkest part 
a deep crimson pigment, which did 
not appear to be granular. Mr. 
Gosse has given a very interesting 
representation of one of these organs 
in his third plate, fig. 5. 

We have (p. 178) a very graphic 
account of a worm pipe-fish, which 
our author kept alive for nearly 
three weeks; but we can only afford 
space for a very small portion of it, 
relating to curious points in its or- 
ganization :— 

In captivity the manners of this pretty 
little fish are amusing and engaging. 
Its beautiful eyes move independently 
of each other, which gives a most curious 
effect, as you watch its little face through 
a lens: one eye being directed towards 
your face, with a quick glance of appa- 
rent intelligence, while the other is 
either at rest, or thrown hither and 
thither at various other objects ; I was 
strongly reminded of that strange rep- 
tile, the chameleon. 

Another point of resemblance to that 
animal our little pipe-fish presents, in 
the prehensile character of its tail. It 
curves just the tip of this organ laterally 
round the stem or frond of some sea- 
weed, and holds on by this half inch or 
so, while the rest of its body roves to 
and fro, elevating and depressing the 
head and foreparts, and throwing the 
body into the most graceful curves, The 
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immediateness with which the prehensile 
action followed contact of the part with 
any object, reminded me of what I have 
observed in the tails of the American 
monkeys, in which the slightest and 
most accidental touch of the tail-tip in- 
stantly excites the grasping action. Per- 
haps it is in a measure involuntary. 


Neither the beauties of Jokn- 
stonella, nor the wonders of Thau- 
mantias,with a host of other marvels, 
must detain us, and we unwillingly 
leave the multitudinous engaging 
objects with which these coasts 
abound. <A faint idea of their 
number and nature may be realized 
if you, dear reader, will take a 
small boat, on a calm, clear day, 
and after it has become quite still 
in one of the rocky coves close to 
the shore, put your head over the 
gunwale, as near to the water as 
you can, a little before high water, 
shading, at the same time, your 
face with your hands, so as to ex- 
clude the light on each side as 
much as possible; then look down 
into the azure depths. 

Grovesof corallines and sea-weeds, 
shooting up their graceful branches, 
and waving their many-coloured 
fronds, like trees and other plants 
in the thinner fluid of the air, ex- 
tend below and around you. Here 
are a party of mussels and other bi- 
valves moored by their byssus to 
the rock, carpeted with alge and 
JSuci, and studded with barnacles, 
their feathery cirrhi protruded and 
in action. here the limpets and 
other univalves are feeding or 
creeping. Among them a lobster 
or two, in their dappled-blue ar- 
mour, are leisurely taking a stroll, 
ever and anon interrupted by some 
bulky intruder of a fish into a series 
of retrograde springs, by means of the 
alternately curved and straightened 
tail. There, crabs are scrambling 
sideways, and eyeing each other 
with no friendly glance; while 
higher up, on the submerged sloping 
rocky ledge, some of their luckless 
babies, hardly bigger than spiders, 
are fatally arrested by the tentacles 
of the fully-expanded sea-anemones, 
as the minute crablings heedlessly 
run over their variegated disks. 
Above all this, but beneath the sur- 
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face, passes a fleet of Medusa, the 
sun shinging through their caps, 
bordered with a festoon of rich 
purple, and a foot in diameter, con- 
tracting and dilating as they go with 
the tide, carefully adjusting their dis- 
tance as they sink ae to avoid 
the boat-hook which your companion 
puts down in the hope of a capture, 
and lookinglike animated locomotive 
Sungi. The open sandy space among 
the richly-covered suk swarms 
with solens, donaces, and other 
bivalves, with here and there a sole, 
skate, or other flat fish undulating 
along the bottom or lying there at 
rest, with backs so nearly of the 
hue of the surrounding sand, that it 
requires a practised eye to detect 
them; while, at intervals, a large 
Basse sweeps by at midwater ; and, 
still lower, the sandy-coated young 
dog-fish are sporting about. 

It must not be supposed that the 
charming descriptions in the book 
before us are confined to the sea. 
Mr. Gosse is equally entertaining 
when he roams inland, where we 
wish that our space would permit 
us to follow him. There he will 
amuse his readers with many a 
legend, such as that of Hangman 
Hill, where the crime brought its 
own punishment—the stolen sheep 
doing the office of Mr. Calcraft ; 
or of the haunted Carn Top, where 
the belated peasant still expects to 
see the eye of the murdered Jew 
glaring at him through the bushes 
in the gloaming. 

If our hotel-keepers did but know 
their own interests, how many tra- 
vellers who now spend their money 
upon the Rhine, the Seine, or the 
Garonne, would make themselves 
acquainted with the picturesque 
scenery of their own islands. But 
even with all the drawbacks, we 
would say to those who are about 
to indulge in change of scene and 
air, pause before you determine to 
depart for the well-trodden Con- 
tinent. Take Mr. Gosse’s book in 
your hand, and turn your face to- 
wards Devon, with its green up- 
lands, sparkling streams, rich flower- 
enamelled valleys, and the lovely 
living gardens of its translucent, 
dark-blue sea. 








CuarTer XXIV. 


N consequence of the scene which 

had taken place upon the race- 
eourse, Roberts lost his employ in 
the attorney’s office. And Emily's 
pupils were all withdrawn from 
her. Their parents were unwilling 
that they should come into contact 
with a person who had such a hus- 
band. In order, therefore, to earn 
her daily bread, Emily was com- 
pelled to do needle-work, and knit 
socks and comforters. 

The Lady Jane Grey paid another 
visit to Sydney, and old Captain 
Dent lost no time in finding Emily, 
who was still living in the cottage 
he had taken for her. Emily was 
delighted to see the old man, the 
more especially as he had come at 
the very moment when she most 
needed a protector, for Brade had 
thrown out a dark hint that he in- 
tended to have Roberts taken away 
from her, turned in to government, 
and assigned to himself. 

Captain Dent used to visit Emily 
very often, and his presence bored 
Brade beyond measure. To Brade’s 
horror the old man used to invite 
Emily to return to England with 
him, offering her a stern cabin and 
a free passage. 

One day Brade sent for Roberts, 
and said to him, ‘ Do you know that 
vulgar old ship captain is far too 
intimate with your wife ?” 

Roberts, quite unmoved, notwith- 
standing the grave character of the 
suspicion, replied that it might be 
so, and a legal idea suddenly flashed 
across his mind. The idea was 
simply this, whether a convict as- 
signed to his wife could bring an 
action for criminal conversation P— 
whether being attainted by felony 
destroyed certain rights or not? Of 
his wife’s innocence he had no sort 
of doubt, but that was not his 
‘point.’ His point was to get 
money out of Captain Dent’s pocket, 
and Captain Deni out of Mr. Brade’s 
way. This was what Roberts called 
‘a very comprehensive move.’ 

Emily had shown to hii all the 
letters the Captain had recently 
written to her. They were con- 
ceived and expressed in a tone of 
the most affectionate regard. Cap- 
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tain Dent had frequently been shut 
up in the same room alone with 
Emily for hours, and half a dozen 
little circumstances might be brought 
forward, which, if put together, 
would be ample to satisfy the law 
bearing on the question. ‘ But 
then, again’ (it was thus Roberts 
argued), ‘this would be cutting up 
the goose for the golden egg, for 
Emmy would leave me and go 
home, and I might fall into the 
hands of some master who would 
make me work, and bring me per- 
haps before Brade for idleness, and 
Brade would order me fifty lashes as 
soon as look at me, if Emmy was 
once out of the colony.’—So Roberts 
abandoned the project which at first 
had appeared to him so glittering. 
But insomuch as he would not feel 
safe if he were indifferent to Mr. 
Brade’s wishes, he spoke to his wife 
on the subject, and requested her in 
future not to be at home when Cap- 
tain Dent called. 

It was a great sacrifice to Emily 
to forego the pleasure of receiving 
the old man who had treated her 
with such uniform kindness, but 
slave as she was to the wishes of 
her husband, she consented with- 
out a murmur, albeit she laughed at 
the very idea that ‘ Reginald’ could 
think of being jealous of an old 
gentleman whose age was more than 
double that of herself, while he did 
not appear at all jealous of Mr. 
Brade, whose visits were quite as 
frequent as those of Captain Dent, 
and whose attentions were much 
more marked, even in ‘ Reginald’s’ 
presence. 





CHarter XXV. 

Frower was far from weary of the 
wild marauding life he was leading, 
but he had a curious dream on the 
night which introduced Major 
Grimes’s shepherd to the den, and 
he made up his mind to bring mat- 
ters to a speedy conclusion, so far 
as related to the capture of the 
gang. 

Flower asked Millighan to walk 
with him to the top of a mountain, 
which overlooked the den. There 
lie discoursed with Millighan for 
some time on the grandeur of the 
DD 
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scene, and the sweets of liberty. It 
was a beautiful warm day, and not 
a cloud to be seen in the sky. The 
foot of man had never before trod 
the ground on which Flower and 
Millighan were then standing. The 
stillness amidst the huge rocks of 
limestone conveyed an idea of some- 
thing awful. The place was unin- 
habited, even by the birds of the air 
or the beasts of the field. 

‘ Millighan,’ said Flower, resting 
his arms across the muzzle of his 
carbine, and peering into Millighan’s 
eyes, ‘could you commit murder ?” 

‘Not in cold blood,’ said Muilli- 
ghan. ‘ Why do you ask me that 
question ?” 

‘Because I wish to know your 
sentiments on that head,’ said 
Flower. ‘I could shoot a man, or 
be shot at, Millighan, without a 
flinch, but I could not shoot a brave 
fellow from behind a tree, or take 
a dirty advantage of a living crea- 
ture worthy of the name of man.’ 

‘Well, that’s what J feel,’ said 
Millighan. 

‘Now, look here,’ said Flower, 
* suppose a mounted policeman, or a 
thief-taker—a fellow of real pluck— 
was to come upon you when you 
were alone, and was to challenge 
you to surrender—what would you 
do? Would you draw your trigger 
at once, and not give him a 
chance ?’ 

‘No,’ cried Millighan; ‘I'd tell 
him to stand off and have a fight 
for it.’ 

‘Millighan,’ said Flower, still 
keeping his eagle eye firmly fixed 
on Millighan’s, ‘are you speaking 
the truth ?’ 

‘ Yes, so help me heaven!’ 

‘ Now, let us suppose,’ continued 
Flower, ‘that such a man as that 
fellow George Flower—the fellow 
who was drowned the other day— 
was to be in the same position with 
you as I am now?’ 

‘I'd tell him,’ said Millighan, 
‘that one of us must die, and chal- 
lenge him to fight fair.’ 

* How fight fair?’ 

‘Why, I'd ask him to measure off 
fifty yards—to walk backwards five 
and twenty paces, and let me do the 
same. 

‘And do you think he would 
agree ?” 


‘Yes, Ido, for hewasaman. I 
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have often longed to meet that fellow 
in the field, for what I most want in 
this life is its excitement, and to be 
killed by the hand of a man like 
Flower, or to escape by killing him 
in fair fight—either way it would be 
something to suit me.’ 

‘ Millighan,’ said Flower, slowly, 
‘I believe every word that you have 
uttered. Now, listen to what I am 
going to tell you. J am George 
Flower P 

Millighan started. He gazed on 
Flower, whose eye was now riveted 
on that of his adversary. Milli- 
ghan’s carbine dropped from his 
hand, but he did not change colour, 
or betray any alarm. 

‘ Pick up your piece,’ said Flower, 
pointing to the carbine, and assum- 
ing a proud but careless attitude. 
‘I am all that you have said of 
me, Millighan. I might have 
shot you like a dog before I spoke 
to you just now; but I could not 
do that, for you are a man as well 
as myself, and you are as brave and 
as generous. Pick up your piece, 
and walk backwards five and twenty 
paces; but let us shake hands first.’ 
Millighan took Flower’s hand, and 
sighed heavily while he shook it. 

‘Don’t surrender,’ suggested 
Flower, half fearing that Millighan 
would do so, and break the very 
charm that bound him to the 
man. 

‘ Surrender”’ cried Millighan, with 
a smile and a sneer, ‘no! I'll never 
do that. And knowing you to be 
a brave foe, I have still a chance, 
for I shoot as straight as you do. 
But tell me, are you in earnest? 
Are you George Flower? Yes, you 
must be. And hear this’ (his blood 
began to warm), ‘if you are not, we 
must fight this day, for we cannot 
after this live together.’ 

And Millighan took up his ecar- 
bine, and satisfied himself that there 
was powder in the pan, and with 
his left thumb he pushed the corner 
of the flint aston so as to ensure 
ignition when he drew the trigger. 

Flower placed his carbine against 
a huge stone, then put his hands 
into his pockets, and Jooked at Mil- 
lighan :— 

‘I am George Flower,’ said he, 
‘and who but George Flower would 
deal with you asI do? Don’t let 
us talk much, or I may forget my 
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mission, and become a bushranger 
myself. 

And Flower took up his carbine, 
and examined the powder in the 
pan, and touched the flint as Milli- 
ghan had done. 

‘Flower! for Flower you must 
be,’ said Millighan, ‘grant me, if 
you shoot me, one desire that I 
have had in my breast from boy- 
hood—a desire that has haunted me. 
I do not dread death, but I have a 
horror of burial. If I fall, suffer 
me to lie on the very spot. Let the 
eagle come and feast upon my car- 
case, pluck these eyes from their 
sockets, and the skin from this 
brow. Let me lie here in this 
lonely region, and let my bones 
bleach in the sun, and the rain fall, 
and the moon and the stars shine 
upon them.’ 

‘My God!’ exclaimed Flower, 
seizing Millighan by the arm, ‘the 
same dread of being buried has ever 
haunted me. If J fall by your 
hand let me rest here, with my head 
pillowed upon this gin. Let no 
man living be shown the spot where 
I fell.’ 

‘Take your ground,’ said Milli- 
ghan. ‘I am ready.’ 

‘ There is my hand,’ said Flower, 
‘and should we meet in another 
world we shall not be ashamed of 
one another, my boy.’ 

Tears were starting in the eyes 
of both Flower and Millighan when 
they parted. Each stepped back- 
ward pace for pace, Milichan fol- 
lowed by the little terrier, Nettles. 
When they were about fifty yards 
apart they halted and looked at 
each other for several minutes. 
Both simultaneously levelled their 
carbines, but each was indisposed 
to be the first to fire. At last 
Millighan discharged his piece. 

le had aimed at Flower’s heart. 

His bullet whizzed past Flower's 
head, and carried away a part of 
the left whisker. Flower fired— 
and Millighan fell flat on his face. 
The ball had entered his left breast. 
Flower ran to the spot, to catch 
any last word Millighan might 
desire to breathe. But Millighan 
was dead. 

The dog Nettles became frantic, 
flew at Flower, bit him in the legs, 
and stood over his late master, 


barking defianily. Flower had not 
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the courage to drive the dog 
away, and without violence, which 
he would not resort to, he could not 
even touch the bushranger’s corpse, 
now weltering in its own blood. 

Millighan’s gun was still grasped 
in his lifeless hand, and there Flower 
suffered it to remain. 

‘That head,’ muttered Flower to 
himself, while the tears streamed 
down his cheeks, ‘is worth a hun- 
dred pounds; but I could not cut it 
off for a hundred thousand, and fifty 
free pardons.’ 

‘Nettles, come!’ said Flower to the 
dog. ‘I'll take care of you, Nettles.’ 
But the terrier only growled in 
reply, and took up a position near 
his late master’s head, and there re- 
mained. 


* * * * * 


The capture of the other two 
bushrangers was as easy as possible 
to a man of Flower’s strength of 
mind and body. On returning to 
the den, he found only the shepherd 
who was still in irons, and the two 
women. Drohne and Slobey had 
gone out kangarooing. 

Flower released the shepherd, and 
gave him a double-barrelled gun, 
and told him to use it, if he were 
ordered to do so. 

Bet and Sal were handcuffed to- 
gether, and placed in an aperture 
of the den; and Flower and the 
shepherd then awaited the return of 
Drohne and Slobey. 

Flower had been remarkably 
abstemious of late. His sagacity 
had pointed out to him that if he 
drank too much he might talk too 
much, and be led into boasting, 
which would be dangerous. But 
now that Millighan was no more, 
and the arrangements for his com- 
rades’ capture quite complete, he 
went into ‘the spirit-room,’ and 
drank four drams. ‘Here’s to the 
memory of that bruve man!’ said 
Flower; and he drank the first 
dram at a gulp. ‘ And here’s tomy 
noble self!’ ‘And here’s to that 
dear woman, Mr. Orford’s daughter!’ 
* And here’s to the girls that love 
George Flower!’ Flower's tongue, 
too, had been tied up of late. He 
had not been able to ‘hold forth’ 
in the strain he was accustomed 
to indulge in: and such a volume 
of words and phrases pent up for 
DD 2 
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so many weeks was almost the 
death of him. He was dying to 
abuse somebody, and lacked the pro- 
vocation until Drohne and Slobey 
appeared; for Flower could not 
it any unkind discourse to the 
women; on the contrary, when he 
was handcufling them and putting 
them away, he said, in the most 
gentle and earnest manner imagin- 
able, ‘My sweet dears, it’s only a 
matter of form, which must be gone 
through for safety’s sake; make 
yourselves comfortable for about a 
couple of hours, and it will be all 
right with you.’ 

Of handcuffs there was an abun- 
dance in the den, and Flower began 
to manipulate the assortment, and 
select such as would best fit the 
coming victims, Drohne and Slobey. 

‘Now, then, shepherd,’ said 
Flower, ‘ when these two gentlemen 
arrive, you will be so good as to put 
these things round their wrists. So; 
do you see? I'll cover them with 
this double-barrelled gun; do you 
see? This is the way to hand- 
cuff two men together—so; do 
you see? hands across, down the 
middle.’ 

These instructions had scarcely 
been delivered, when Flower heard 
voices outside the den. ‘ Here they 
come,’ said he. ‘ Now for it!’ 

Drolne and Slobey were un- 
armed. 

‘ Don’t get off your horses!’ cried 
Flower, levelling his gun at Drohne. 

‘Why not?’ said Drohne and 
Slobey. 

‘Because you are my prisoners ; 
and if you don’t do as 1 tell you, 
T'll drop you right and left, just as 
I would a brace of quail.’ 

‘What lark are you up to?’ asked 
Drohne. 

‘You will see that presently,’ said 
Flower. ‘ Ride close together: do 
you hear? There! that'll do. Now, 
then, my gentle shepherd, receive 
their wrists, prettily. Not that way, 
stupid. Hands across, didn’t I tell 
you? There! Thank you, shepherd ; 
that will do. Now, then, bring out 
another pair or two of handcuffs.’ 

The handeufls were brought. 

‘Hold this gun, shepherd, and 
shoot the first man who moves his 
hand against me,’ said Flower. 


* What is all this, Teddy ? Where's 
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Millighan? Have you been drink- 
ing,and gonemad?’ inquired Drohne. 
‘What an impatient fellow you 
are!’ exclaimed Flower. ‘ Wait a 
bit, and you will see through it all.’ 
Here Flower handcuffed together 
a stirrup-iron of either saddle, so that 
the horses were tied together, and 
the reins of the bridles were then 
drawn over the heads of the animals 
and given to the shepherd to hold. 

The women were now released 
by George Flower, and ordered 
to bring up four of the other 
horses (government cattle), then 
grazing in the valley. While they 
were absent, Flower unseen pos- 
sessed himself of all the gold and 
jewellery in the den, and packed it 
carefully in two new saddle-bags. 
‘ This is for Gov’ment,’ he remarked 
to himself, with a wink which denied 
the truth of his statement in this 
particular. ‘ Why, this bus’ness, one 
way or other, will be worth about 
eight hundred pound to me,’ he 
added while he filled his pipe, and 
looked searchingly round the den. 
‘T shall get bounty money on all these 
horses, and saddles, and guns, and 
such like; and then these two are 
worth a hundred a-piece, and Bet 
ought to be worth something, as she 
has been a bolter at large for up- 
wards of four years. Gov’ment’s very 
liberal, I must say, in some things, 
though stingy in others. Poor Milli- 
ghan! He very nearly did it for me. 
How that ball whistled!’ And Flower 
smiled, and scratched that part of 
his jaw which Millighan’s bullet had 
shorn of its whisker. He then went 
outside and used some very arrogant 
language to his prisoners, who 
could not yet understand him tho- 
roughly. 

The women now returned with 
the horses. 

‘Saddle ‘em, my gals,’ said 
Flower. ‘Saddle ’em, and to-night 
we'll drink with old Grimes, and 
verhaps kiss that pretty girl in the 
kitchen. Oh dear! it’s a jolly world, 
after all. Saddle the nags, my gals. 
Help ’em, shepherd. I'll hold thes« 
gentlemen’s horses.’ And Flower 
took the reins, and stroked the noses 
of the steeds on which his prisoners 
sat. 

The horses were saddled. 

‘ Now, then, shepherd, hold these 
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gentlemen’s horses once more, while 
I go inside with Bet and Sal.’ 

These orders were obeyed, and 
Flower and the females retired to 
the den. 

‘ Dress yourselves in the gorgeous 
array of the mounted police,’ said 
Flower 

Bet urged that it would be impos- 
sible for her to do this; but Flower 
insisted on the difficulty being over- 
come. 

* Of course, put on the boots and 
spurs, and pouch-belt and all the 
rest of it,’ said Flower, in reply to 
a question from the woman. ‘And 
now you, Sally, come you here, and 
let Bet dress you up in proper charac- 
ter. Whata noble face you have 
for a private! Come along!’ 

The girl appeared to enter into 
the joke, and obeyed the mandate 
with alacrity. 

‘ Now, then, Bet, bring something 
to drink upon the road,’ said Flower, 
‘ for it’s a precious long ride, and we 
shall all be dry before we reach old 
Grimes’s.’ 

Bet provided herself with a bottle 
of brandy, and Sal put a tin pan- 
nikin into the bosom of the uniform 
jacket, which was much too large 
for her. 

The only armed person of the 
party was George Flower. He car- 
ried a carbine, a pair of loaded pis- 
tols, and a sword. 

‘ Shepherd, mount your horse, 
and lead the way!’ cried Flower. 
‘And you, gentlemen, ride behind 
him, as you now are. You get up, 
Bet, and ride on my right ; and you, 
Sal, come to the left. Now, then, 
look alive !’ 

‘ What about the dogs?’ inquired 
the woman. 

‘Oh, they may come with us,’ said 
Flower ; ‘ “the whole lot of’em. Call 
to them 

The ae some seven in number, 
were called, and they came; and 
the party, or rather the procession, 
moved on. 

* * * * * 


Bet complained of being tired 
when she had ridden about nine 
miles; but Flower drank with 
her, and cheered for awhile her 
flagging spirits. He then recom- 
mended her to have a race with 
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Sal for a quarter of a mile; but 
she had no ambition to shine in 
equestrian performances, and began 
to abuse Flower with a matchless 
volubility, without producing, how- 
ever, any effect, wane that of 
making him laugh immoderately. 

Suddenly Drohne pulled up his 
horse, and Slobey was obliged to do 
the like. 

‘What's the row?’ 
quired. 

‘The row is this,’ said Drohne ; 
‘Till go no further with you, you 
hang-dog fiend.’ 

‘ Now don’t talk in that way to 
me,’ returned Flower; ‘I don’t like 
it. Grimes’s is not above three miles 
off now.’ 

‘ Not so much,’ said the shepherd, 
‘two miles and a half will bring us 
to the house.’ 

‘IL know what the distance is,’ 
said Drohne. ‘ But I'll go no fur- 
ther. I have made up my mind.’ 

‘'To what?’ inquired Flower. 

* To die,’ said Drohne. 

‘Oh, that you are sure to do,’ said 
Flower. ‘ But why not wait till you 
are sentenced? Now, come on, it is 
getting dark.’ 

‘And if we don’t reach the road 
before sun-down we shall be in the 
bush all night,’ said the shepherd. 

‘You hear that?’ said Flower. 

*T do,’ said Drohne. 

‘Well, and why kick up a row?’ 
said Flower. 

‘Because I am ready to die,’ re- 
plied Drohne. ‘I may as well give 
up my life to you as to the Ketch.’ 

* Well, but I don’t want your life,’ 
said Flower. ‘Ali I want is 100/. 
for you from Gov’ment. I never 
saw such an unreasonable brute as 
you are in the whole course of my 


0 


ife. 


Flower in- 


‘Take me dead,’ cried Drohne. 

‘You would be so high in this 
weather,’ said Flower; ‘and I can’t 
get the reward unless I produce 
your body. Now, don’t be a fool. 
Come along. I hate being out all 
night in the bush. Go on, you;’ 
Flower called to Slobey. 

Drohne prevented the advance 

‘Now, look here,’ said Flower. 
‘Look here, Drohne. It is, as far 
as your life is concerned, a matter of 
time, and if time is of no object 
to you, itis to me, remember—and 
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if you wont go on, I'll do it at 
once.’ 

‘Do it!’ cried Drohne. 

Flower levelled his carbine, and 
looked at Drohne. 

‘For God's sake!’ screamed Bet 
and Sal. 

‘Have you made up your mind?” 
asked Stoves, heedless of the 
screams of the women. 

*T have!’ said Drohne, firmly. 

‘That you will not go on? That 
you are to die by my hand, instead 
of the hangman’s ?’ 

‘Yes!’ said Drohne. 

The women screamed again. 

‘Fire!’ cried Drohne. 

Slobey tried to urge Drohne for- 
ward, Flower did all in his power 
to move his prisoner by persuasion 
and then by force. But Drohne was 
a strong man, and he was successful 
in checking the march. 

‘Once more, I beg of you,’ said 
Flower. 

‘ Fire!’ cried Drohne. 

Flower shot him through the 
heart. 

The corpse, still handcuffed to 
Slobey, was carried on the horse, 
Flower holding it on the saddle from 
the near side. 

The wailing of the women became 
deafening, and the faces of the shep- 
herd and of Slobey were as pale as 
the lifeless visage of Drohne, whose 
head was now bent forward on the 
neck of his horse. 


Cuarter XXVI. 

Emity had once more the misfor- 
tune to be robbed of the writing- 
ease, in which she kept the few 
trinkets that then belonged to her. 
The thief she fancied was a char- 
woman, whom she used to employ 
every Saturday to clean the windows 
and polish the furniture. And 
Roberts affected to think so too, and 
gave Emily great credit for her acu- 
men in guessing so correctly. ‘ But 
then,’ he said, ‘it would be madness 
to proceed against her in the absence 
of direct proof.’ 

Now, the truth was, that Roberts 
had given the contents of that 
writing-case to the woman in 
whose company he had been dis- 
graced and degraded on the Parra- 
matta race-course. ‘The brooch, 
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which was his first present to his 
wife, was amongst the things the 
writing-case contained, and a little 
gold pencil-case, a present from her 
father on her twelfth birthday; and 
a smelling-bottle, the last gift from 
her mother; and a small seal which 
had belonged to her great grand- 
father. In the absence of money, of 
which he was now very much in 
want, Roberts had bestowed these 
trifles upon ‘the Enchantress.’ And 
she used to wear the _ brooch; 
and the gold pencil-case she ap- 
pended to her watch-chain, likewise 
the little seal, with which she used 
to seal numerous notes written 
for her by a young female, who was 
both her companion and amanu- 
ensis. 

When Emily spoke to Mr. Brade 
of this distressing robbery he told 
her at once, but in confidence, his 
well-grounded suspicions—that her 
husband was the thief, and that he 
had given them to the woman who 
lived in the cottage at the top of 
Church-hill. Nay, Brade went 
further. He stated that he had 
seen the woman wearing the brooch, 
and the pencil-case in her posses- 
sion. But Emily, who was very 
clever in reasoning (all confiding and 
really virtuous women are), began to 
ask herself a variety of questions :— 
First. Had not Mr. Brade an object 
in continually attempting to dis- 
varage dear Reginald? Secondly. 

fad not Reginald gone a dozen times 
to the police-oflice and talked to the 
constables about the theft? Had he 
not come home and told her all that 
the constables had saidP Thirdly. 
Had not dear Reginald cried with 
vexation when the theft was dis- 
covered? Was he not frantic to 
think that his first present should 
have been stolen from her? Fourthly. 
Had not dear Reginald gone into a 
violent passion with the charwoman, 
and ordered her never again to 
darken his doors? ifthly. How 
could Mr. Brade have seen these 
things in the possession of the 
woman? Did he know her? How 
absurd of Mr. Brade to think she 
was such a perfect child! There 
was something so foolish, so simple, 
in men resorting to such trumpery 
artifices! Poor Reginald! when 
would the world see him in his pro- 
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per light—as she did? But no won- 
der all the world seemed against 
him. It was nothing more than 
human nature. He was the hand- 
somest man in the world, there- 
fore all the handsome men hated him. 
He was the cleverest man in the 
world, therefore all the clever men 
detested him. He was the most open- 
hearted man in the world, therefore 
the open-hearted would not praise 
him. He was the most witty man 
in the world, and therefore—ah ! she 
could see through it all! Dear Regi- 
nald! And to think that he should 
still swear by Mr. Brade, and faney 
him such a great friend. Just like 
Reginald. He was so honest himself 
he could not fancy any one other- 
wise until he had found them out. 
Poor dear boy! brought up, as he 
had been, to every comfort and 
luxury—a scion of the aristocracy— 
the heir to a titlke—the idea that he 
should be in such a horrid country, 
surrounded by such people, and com- 
pelled to bear insult and contumely, 
and not be in a position to show his 
real spirit! But the day would yet 
come. It could not be far off, for the 
Almighty, though He often visited 
us with affliction for a time, was 
always just and merciful in the 
end! It was thus Emily was in 
the habit of discoursing with her- 
self whenever her husband was 
calumniated by Mr. Brade, or by 
anybody else. 
* * * * 

Roberts might have earned at least 
five pounds a week by engrossing 
deeds and other legal documents, but 
he could not bring his mind to work, 
and Emily did not press him to do 
so; for, poor fellow, she thought he 
had quite enough to distract him. 
Her own earnings, from fancy and 
needlework were all they had to sub- 
sist upon, and these rarely amounted 
to more than thirty shillings per 
week. It was difficult to live upon 
this sum; but, somehow or other, 
Emily contrived to do so, for there 
are no economists in this world 
to be compared with women of 
the higher classes who have been 
brought up luxuriously, and have 
fallen into poverty by reason of 
their love. Their pride is aroused, 
and they can debar themselves, with 
a good grace, of comforts with 
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which even the poorest can but ill 
dispense. 

Emily now kept no servant. She 
did everything herself, even to wash- 
ing her husband's linen, and scouring 
the floors and the passage of the 
cottage; and at night, when no one 
could see her, she would come out 
and whiten, with a large sandstone, 
the steps in front of the little door. 

One night ‘the Enchantress,’ with 
whom Roberts had been spending 
the day, flew into a violent passion, 
and stabbed him with a carving- 
knife. The wound, which was in the 
left breast, bled profusely. It was 
not deep enough to be fatal, but, 
nevertheless, it was sufficient to 
arouse Roberts’s fears. Pale and 
faint from the loss of blood he stag- 
gered to the arms of Emily, who 
screamed on beholding him in the 
condition in which he presented him- 
self. A man in aslouched hat and 
muffled up in a cloak, he said, had 
aimed that blow at his life! When, 
he inquired of his wife, was this per- 
secution to end? 

Emily at once suspected Mr. 
Brade. Nay, she was convinced that 
this cruel attack had been made upon 
Reginald at Mr. Brade’s instance, if 
he had not with his own hand in- 
flicted that gaping wound. A doctor 
was immediately sent for, and came 
at about one o'clock in the morning. 
He admitted that Roberts had hada 
very narrow escape, but expressed 
an opinion that he was in no sort of 
danger. Emily watched by the con- 
vict’s bedside during the night, and 
prayed fervently that the sufferer 
might be spared to her, and that his 
enemies might cease to pursue him. 
More satisfied than ever was she that 
all Mr. Brade had told her, and all 
that Flower had represented, were 
wicked and malignant falsehoods. 
Mr. Brade called. When he heard 
the story, from Emily’s lips, of the 
assassin in the slouched hat and the 
cloak, he smiled in her face, and 
caused her to shudder at his want of 
feeling both for herself and ber hus- 
band. 

As soon as he could venture out 
alone, the convict, under pretence 
of ‘ going for a walk in the domain,’ 
wended his way to the cottage of 
the Enchantress. He was too faith- 
ful to vice to be turned aside by a 
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wound inflicted by a woman with 
a carving knife. The Enchantress 
received him with loving kindness, 
and pleaded drunkenness as an ex- 
cuse for her violent cruelty. And 
Roberts accepted the excuse, and 
was satisfied with it; and, if pos- 
sible, liked her the more, since she 
had left a mark upon him. 

It was inconsiderate — perhaps 
indelicate — under the circum- 
stances, on the part of the En- 
chantress, to ask Roberts for money 
at this meeting; but her wants 
compelled her to overcome her feel- 
ings. She wished fora new bonnet, 
and some kid gloves. 

How was Roberts to procure 
money? What was easier than to 
forge? With whose name should 
he take the liberty? That was the 
question. And should it be a bill 
oracheque? A cheque. And for 
howmuch? Twenty pounds. At first 
he thought of Brade’s name ; but he 
doubted if Brade had any balance in 
thebank. Then it struckhimhe would 
use the name of the attorney in 
whose office he had been employed. 
At length, he decided on Lieut. 
Colonel Wimbleton. 

‘He'll not dare to say a word 
about it when the forgery is dis- 
covered,’ said Roberts to himself. 
* I'll manage that.’ 

And forthwith Roberts drew a 
cheque for 20/. in favour of a ‘ Miss 
Burnes, or bearer,’ and signed it, 

tdward Wimbleton.’ Roberts 
could imitate any signature so ex- 
actly, that it was hard to say which 
was the original and which the 
counterfeit. The reader is requested 
to understand that Miss Burnes 
was under Colonel Wimbleton’s 
protection ; and Roberts was quite 
right when he calculated that the 
Colonel would hardly like to be 
cross-examined in a _ witness-box 
touching his relations with this 
lady, in the event of a trial in the 
Supreme Court. Roberts was also 
aware that the Colonel had fre- 
quently drawn cheques in Miss 
Burnes’s favour for sums of 107. and 
20/.; for he had helped the lady 
(literally, as well as figuratively) to 

‘melt’ these documents. 

Colonel Wimbleton’s cheque for 
201. was cashed immediately on 
presentation at the bank. And the 
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Enchantress had her bonnet and 
gloves, and several other presents. 
And she and Roberts were very 
happy—as long as the 20/. lasted. 


Cuarter XXVIII. 


‘Is Major Grimes at home ?’ 
Flower inquired of a servant on 
arriving at the Major’s door. 

‘Yes,’ was the reply. 

‘Then just ask him to come out, 
will you?’ said Flower. 

The Major made his appearance, 
and Flower alighted from his horse. 

‘Good evening, sir,’ said Flower. 

‘Good evening,’ said Major 
Grimes. 

‘You don’t recollect me, sir?’ said 
Flower. 

‘No,’ said Major Grimes. 

‘I had the honour of partaking 
of your hospitality a short time ago, 
sir,’ said Flower. ‘And I’ve brought 
back your shepherd, sir, and a 
rummy lot along with him.’ 

‘Indeed!’ replied the Major, 
who was alarmed on recognising 
the features of the man who 
spoke to him; for on presenting the 
order for payment drawn by Millighan 
on the Lieutenant commanding the 
police, the major had been made 
cognizant of the fact, that he had 
been entertaining the notorious 
bushrangers, and not the military 

‘I’m Flower, sir,’ said George— 
‘commonly called Mister Flower,— 
the person as the papers made 
drunk, and drowned in ie! Hawks- 
bury river. But the papers were in 
error, sir. 

‘Oh! I see,’ said the Major. 

‘No, you don’t, sir. Excuse me,’ 
said George. ‘ Don't be frightened, 
Major. It is all right, as I will 
soon ¢ xplain to you. [have brought 
‘em in—the whole nest. One of ’em 
is a stiff un. That man there on 
horseback, held up by that indi- 
vidual, Tambourine Bet, is as dead 
as a door nail, Major. He com- 
yelled me to shoot him about an 
_ ago. He's dead, sir; but 
hardly cold, I take it. There's no 
mistake about my visit this time, 
Major. I am Flower—George 
Flower, — frequently called Mr. 
George Flower—the king of traps. 
I’m as well known as the Governor, 
or the Chief Justice, or the Colonial 
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Secretary. There’s no mistake about 
me, Major.’ 

‘Oh, I see!’ said Major Grimes, 
whose alarm was now on the in- 
crease, for he did not believe a 
word Flower said; but fancied the 
gang had come again, to rob his 
house, and perhaps murder himself 
and his family. 

‘I wish you could see, Major,’ 
said Flower. ‘ Itis all right, Iassure 
you. I am George Flower, the 
trap; and have taken all that gang. 
Them two men as came here with 
me, and got tea, and sugar, and 
rrog, are now dead. Send for a 
ight, Major, and I'll show you one 
of ‘em, and then you'll be convinced. 
And, then, here’s your shepherd. 
He helped me to capture ’em. 
It is all right, I assure you, 
Major.’ 

The Major knew not what to 
think; but he ordered a light to be 
brought, and surveyed the whole 
party. Drohne, whose looks were 
now horrible and ghastly, linked to 
his living comrade, was a striking 
proof that Flower’s statements were 
true. But the sight turned Major 
Grimes sick at heart. And when 
he saw Flower (out of curiosity 
apparently) plunge his fore-finger 
into the hole the ball had made— 
when he heard him exclaim, ‘ Can’t 
fathom it,’— the Major almost 
fainted. 

‘Where can I put ’em, sir?’ in- 
quired Flower, ‘for I must ask you 
to let me stay here to-night.’ 

‘TI will see,’ said Major Grimes. 
And he sent for his overseer, who 
was a good deal surprised when he 
heard Flower’s story, and saw the 
party he had brought in. 

‘Could you give us a barn,’ in- 
quired Flower, ‘that would hold 
the men, the horses, and the ladies? 
These are ladies, you know, over- 
seer, and capital police they make, 
too. And a few feeds of corn would 
not be a bad thing for the horses, 
overseer. Most of them belong to 
Gov’ment.’ 

It was decided that a stable should 
be devoted to the accommodation 
of the party ; and Flower then su- 
nerintended the extricating of 

rohne from Slobey—the latter in 
reply to a question from Flower, 
having said that he should not like 
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to sleep all night in such close con- 
tact with Drohne. Flower hand- 
cuffed Slobey’s hands behind his 
back, and chained him with a bul- 
lock-chain to a ring attached to 
the manger in one of the stalls. 
And then, with the assistance of the 
woman and the girl—the latter 
holding the lanthorn over her head, 
Flower laid out the dead body of 
Drohne in the next stall, upon a 
broad sheet of bark, and he bor- 
rowed an old white tablecloth 
from the overseer, and spread it 
beneath the corpse. 

A third stall was set apart for the 
females. They were fastened with 
dog-chains to a ring-bolt. This was 
done lest they might release Slobey 
during the night. 

And now Flower, having made 
all snug, betook himself to Major 
Grimes’s kitchen, where he found 
mutton chops, and fried cakes, and 
tea, all ready for him, and the 
pretty servant girl in attendance. 

‘You little oe did you, 
Susey, when I was here last, talking 
to you so quietly, that I'd be back 
so soon? You had no idea then of 
the lay I was on, had you?’ said 
Flower. 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘Don’t call me ‘sir,’ 
Flower 
darling ; 
mister.’ 

The girl laughed, and presently 
remarked— 

‘And do you mean to say you 
shot that man?’ 

‘Why not?’ demanded Flower. 
‘Wouldn’t he have cut your throat 
just as soon as look at youP 
Wouldn’t he have taken hold of 
you so—and gone so?’ He seized 
her round the waist, and rubbed 
his hand across her delicately 
formed neck. ‘I say, what heavenly 
eyes you've got, Susan! Have you 
ever been in love ?’ 

‘No,’ she replied. ‘ Have you ?’ 

‘Never till I saw you, said 
Flower. ‘And I have been in love 
ever since, and I’m now in love. 
Come, what do you say, Susan? 
There'll be a public house—fine 
trade, lots of money, pleasant com- 
pany, gig and horse, and all that 
sort of thing. Be Mrs. Flower. 
Say the word at once.’ 


Susey,’ said 
‘Call me your love, or your 
but never say sir, or 
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* You are joking,’ 
with a blush. 
‘Marriage is not a joke,’ said 
George. ‘And without being en- 
gaged to you, Susan, I could not 
think of asking you to give me a 
kiss, and I am dying to have one. 
Some folks are not particular in 
these matters; but Lam very. Upon 
my word I never loved a gir! till 
IT saw you. Wont you, 
Wont you be mine ?’ 
Susan sighed, and looked consent. 
The truth is, that she was vastly 
pleased with Flower’s fun the first 
day she saw him in the guise of 
mounted policeman. His frank man- 
ner and his laughing face had won 
her heart, and she had often thought 
of him, and smiled at the recollec- 
tion of many of his speeches to her. 
‘I shall be up all night, Susey, 
whispered Flower, ‘and when every- 
body is in bed and asleep you come in 
here with alight; let it be at about 
two o'clock in the morning, and we'll 
settle matters and arrange about our 
marriage. Don’t let us say anything 
more just now, for = Grimes will 


said the girl, 


Susey ? 


be coming presently ; but don’t you 


go away, Susey. I am very anxious 
for you to hear all [ have been doing 
since we parted. Mind, at two 
o'clock you are to meet me here. 
Give us a kiss, nobody will see us. 
Thanks, dearest!’ 

Major Grimes came into the 
kitchen, and Flower gave him a 
succinct account of all that had 
transpired. Major Grimes was loud 
in his praises of Flower’s bravery 
and skill, and no wonder Susan was 
already infatuated with her hero. 

‘Sir,’ said Flower, when, with 
the permission of the Major, he had 
smoked his pipe, ‘I have a great 
favour to ask of you. 

* What is it, Flower ?’ 

‘Why, sir, you see Gov'ment is 
very particular, and Gov’ment’s quite 
right for frauds in dead 
bodies have been done by consta- 
bles, and about eighteen months 
ago I lost five and forty pound by 
taking in a dead ranger to Hyde- 
park barracks, who was so far gone 
that nobody could swear that it was 
the man for whom the reward was 

offered. I shot that man in fair 
fight at Bong Bong, and took him in 
a cart to Sydney; was thirteen days 
on the road, and after all lost the 
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five and forty, and was laughed at 
by all the police office. Superin- 
tendent Heely said that I ought to 
have got a certificate from the 
nearest magistrate while the body 
was fresh and not — Don't 
you sir? Now by the time I 
get this body down to Sydney—and 
it will take me twelve days good— 
he must be gone; nobody could 
swear it was Drohne, you see, sir? 
So what I want from you, Major, is 
the certificate. I want you, if you 
would be so kind, as to go over the 
marks on the body and compare 
them with the description in the 
Gazetie. If you would be so kind, 
sir, I’d take it as a favour, for I 
should not like to lose 1007. I'ma 
poor man, Major, though this busi- 
ness will enrich me rather.’ 

Major Grimes did not relish the 
idea of this post mortem examina- 
tion, but it was a part of his duty to 
undertake it, and he therefore 
made no objection to Flower’s re- 
quest. 

*Couldn’t we make it a moral 
lesson, sir?’ said Flower. 

* How do you mean ?” 

‘Why, sir, have up all your as- 
signed servants, and let ’em see the 
dead, and hear me talk about him. 
I’m an awful public speaker, Major, 
whenever I have a good subject, and 
this is one, and nomistake. I could 
talk Wentworth or Wardell stone 
blind on it. Lonly want your people 
to look on—to see the corpse. I 
shall not say a word to them. I 
shall only address my observations 
to you, and they'll get ‘em by a side 
wind, as it were.’ 

Major Grimes agreed with Flower, 
and ordered all his convict servants 
to be summoned. While he was 
absent Flower filled his pipe again, 
and made love to Susan. 

Flower truly was a great orator 
by nature, and required no time 
to give his speeches the gloss of 
art, by thinking over what he 
should say. The convict servants 
—twenty-nine in number—were as- 
sembled in the stable, and Flower— 
carrying the lantern and smoking 
his pipe—followed by Major Grimes 
with the Gazette in his hand, jostled 
through the crowd, and approached 
the dead body of Drohne. He 
paused for about two minutes, and 
then began :— 


see, 
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‘That man, Major Grimes, 
weighs about fourteen stone, and 
the reward for him is 100/. ster- 
ling, so that his carease is worth 
about ten shillings a pound. Fine 

oung man; broad chest; well 
fimbed, and ribbed up. When that 
young man came to this country, 
transported for life, he had before 
him noble prospects, Major. He 
was assigned to a good master. If 
he had been steady for about five 
ears he would have got his ticket. 
3ut he was lazy, and that made him 
discontented and restless. Laziness 
is at the bottom of all mischief, Ma- 
jor. So he took to the bush, and a 
yretty business he has made of it. 
Fe forgot that if the devil puts it 
into the heads of convicts to turn 
bushrangers, Providence checkmates 
the devil, by creating traps like 
George Flower, Major, and prompt- 
ing Gov'ment to offer high rewards 
for’em. Gov’ment’s a glorious thing, 
Major. I respect Gov’'ment. This 
young man has come to an ignomi- 
nious end, as all must come to that 
doesn’t know when they are well 
off. That man in the next box will 
be hung, and I can’t pity him. Are 
lifers to bolt, laws to be broken, 
drays to be robbed, and gentlemen 
and ladies to be put in bodily fear ? 
Civilization is not such a fool as 
to stand any of that sort of non- 
sense. It can’t be done for the 
money. What's Bourke paid for? 
(General Bourke was the Governor) 
What's old Frank Forbes paid 
for? (Fraicis Forbes, Esq., was 
the chief justice). What's Thompson 
paid for? (Thompson was the co- 
lonial secretary.) What am J paid 
for? Why, we are all paid for 
preserving the glorious majesty 
of resistless justice, and for no- 
thing else, Major Grimes, and let 
them deny it who dare. But let us 
look at this man, sir. You observe, 
Major, ‘wen on neck.’ That wen 
would have been an awful eye-sore 
to the Ketch, for look here, it would 
have bothered him. That makes 
good the saying that a man who's 
born to be shot will never be hanged. 
Having observed that wen, sir, let 
me direct your attention to a mer- 
maid on his breast. There she is 
you see, with her curls, and like- 
wise her fish’s tail, and a looking- 
glass in her hand. I don't believe 
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in mermaids, for my part. Having 
docketed the mermaid, sir, will you 
be so good as to cast your eyes on 
his Anchor and Hope, and then these 
bull dogs, barking at a Bow-street 
officer. And now, with your per- 
mission, sir, we will turn him over, 
and look at the man hanging on his 
back. He must have had some idea 
of his fate before him, or rather be- 
hind him, as it happens. What a 
fool a man must be to have himself 
disfigured in that fashion. What 
does the Gazette say is the colour of 
his hair, sir?’ 

‘Reddish brown,’ replied Major 
Grimes. 

‘There it is, sir, reddish brown 
enough. And his eyes, Major ?” 

‘Light blue,’ said the Major. 

‘ There they are—light blue, look, 
sir,’ said Flower, lifting the lids. 
* And what else, Major ?” 

* Lost a front tooth.’ 

‘There it is, or rather there it 
isn’t,’ continued Flower, pulling the 
clammy lips asunder. ‘ Have you 
any doubt, Major, that this is the 
body of Edward Drohne ?” 

* None whatever,’ said the Major. 

‘Then that’s all I require,’ said 
Flower, and he rose from his knees, 
washed his hands in a bucket of 
water, and (without permission) 
wiped them on the corner of a smock 
frock worn by one of the audience. 

‘ Now, then, Major Grimes, the 
business being over, these parties 
may retire to their homes,’ said 
Flower. ‘I shall be to and fro all 
night, and there’s no occasion for 
anybody else to watch this stable, 
which contains nobody’s property 
but mine. I'll take care of it, you 
may be quite satisfied.’ 

ae ae K * * 

‘ That’s a nice girl, sir, that ser- 
vant of yours,’ said Flower, when 
himself and Major Grimes were re- 
turning to the house. 

* Yes, she is indeed,’ replied the 
Major; ‘and she’s a very respect- 
able girl, too. She's the daughter 
of a farmer who died near Bathurst 
a few months ago, very badly off, 
and left a large family behind him.’ 

‘Indeed, sir? She’s a currency 
lass, of course ?’ said Flower. 

‘Yes,’ said Major Grimes, ‘ but 
she reads and writes very nicely.’ 

‘ That’s a great gift,’ said Flower. 
‘I have always felt the want of a 
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good education. By heaven, Major 
Grimes, if I’d had a good education, 
I'd have been a sort of a Boney- 
Party. Now, look here, sir,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘moral effect is a very fine 
thing, and does a great deal of good ; 
but what’s the use of moral effect if 
you don’t carry it properly out? 
Gov'ment’s very liberal. i don’t 
complain of Gov’ment. Butwhena 
man like me, sir, rids a district like 
this, sir, of a gang of men like these, 
sir, ought not the district to mark 
its sense, sir, by coming forward and 
putting their names down for some- 
thing handsome, sir? What would 
five hundred pound be to a large 
and wealthy district like this, com- 
pared with the moral effect that act 
would produce ?’ 

a agree with you,’ said Major 
Gri imes, ‘and the distric t shall do it.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said George, 
‘and if ever you have a dray robbed 
you have only to drop a line to Mr. 
Flower, care of Polack’s publie- 
house, opposite the police-oflice, 
and I will make it all right for 
you. You'll lend me a cart, sir, 
or sell me one for Gov’ment, and 
let that shepherd go with me to- 
morrow ?” 

‘Oh yes, by all means.’ 

‘Then I'll bid you good night, sir. 
There’s a bed all ready for me [ 
see, sir—here on the dresser. Good 
night, Major.’ 

Major Grimes bade Flower ‘Good 
night.’ Proud man as he was, he 
involuntarily gave the thief-taker his 
hand when they parted. 

* * * * 

At two o’clock—exactly at two— 
Susan, on tip-toe, stepped into the 
kitchen. ‘Hush!’ she said to Flower, 
who clasped her in his arms— 
‘hush! the Major’s room is not 
far off.’ 

‘Then let’s blow out the light,’ 
said George ; ‘and if they should be 
disturbed I can slip out of the door, 
and you can get back unseen to your 
own room. 

* * * * * 

The next morning Drohne’s body 
was placed in a rudely formed coflin 
and put into a cart. Every precau- 
tion had been previously aioe to 
make it as little offensive as possible, 
Flower in person superintending the 

rocess of embalming. The shep- 
erd was to drive the cart. Slobey 
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and Sal were to sit upon Drohne’s 
coffin, and Tambourine Bet, still 
dressed as a mounted policeman, 
was to ride beside Flower on horse- 
back. All was ready, and it was 
now time to make a move. 

‘God bless you, my dear gal,’ said 
Flower to Susan, who was weeping ; 
‘I'll come back and marry you, 
you may take your oath. Good 
bye! e!’ 

The Major came into the veran- 
dah to see the procession off, and 
say ‘Farewell’ to Flower, who 
begged the Major not to forget 
the subscription, for the sake of a 
really good and wholesome moral 
effect. 

The party set out for Sydney— 
the shepherd in high spirits at the 
prospec tof getting a ticket of leave. 
Flower had an object in taking him 
away. He did not wish any one to 


visit the den, and no one except the 
shepherd and himself knew the road, 
or aes to find it. 

The cart had to be taken a round- 
about way before it could reach the 
road. Just as they were ascending ¢ 
hill Flower’s keen eye discovered a 


female form coming towards them. 
It was Susan, who had taken a 
short cut across the fields on pur- 
pose to join George Flower’s 
party. She had a small bundle in 
her hand. 
‘Halloa, Susan!’ exclaimed 
Flower, ‘where are you off to ?’ 
‘Tam going with you.’ 
‘Impossible! What would 
Grimes say?’ 
‘I don’t care. 
my heart.’ 
cry. 
‘Don’t ery, my dear girl,’ said 
Flower. ‘Don’t ery. Stolen your 
heart, Susan? Well, why can’t you 
love me rationally, and have pati- 
ence P’ 
‘I must go with you, George.’ 
‘Well, if you musi—y ou must; but 
it is a very pretty business. Grimes 
will never get up the subscription ; 
but he'll try and have me cashie red 
out of the Police. Don’t ery, Susan.’ 
Flower got off his horse, slipped 
the rein over his wrist, and held 
Susan, round the waist, in his right 
arm; and he looked affectionately 
into her face and kissed the tears 
from her cheeks. ‘Don’t cry, my 
girl. Itis all up with me. I have 


old 


You have stolen 
And the girl began to 
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shirked the knot for a long time past, 
but I am caught at last. You have 
done it, Sue, and I am not sorry for 
it. My conscience has been stinging 
me all the —- and making me 
miserable. Only fancy me married ! 
Well, never mind, it can’t be helped. 

Here, you—shepherd! Get down off 
that cart and get on this horse, and 
gallop up to old Grimes’s, and tell 
old Grimes that Susan has bolted of 
her own accord and joined me, and 
that I am going to marry her. Tell 
him it is all right. Make haste. 

We will go slowly along the road 


and you will soon ov ertake us. Give 
my respects tothe Major. Off with 
you. Come along, dear Sue. Get 


into the cart, my treasure, and sit 
beside your George, in the flower of 
youth and beauty’s pride. I'll make 
you a trump of a husband, you'll 
see, you beautiful darling. There 
now, don’t cry any more. We'll be 
married in Sydney, and if that wont 
be another moral effect of this trip, 
why the devil’s in it.’ 

About half an hour had elapsed, 
when the shepherd came galloping 
back with a note in his hand. 

‘Halloa!’ said George; ‘here's 
an order for us to go back, I'm 
afraid. The old boy is in a rage.’ 


‘But Ill not go back,’ said 
Susan. 
The note did not contain the 


order Flower expected. It informed 
him that Major and Mrs. Grimes 
trusted to his honour, and hoped he 
would lead a happy life with the ex- 
cellent girl whose affections he had 
engaged. And there was a message 
for Susan. ‘ Tell her we forgive her, 
and hope to hear from her as often 
as she has time to write to us.’ 
‘Hooray! I’m in for it at last! 
cried Flower, when Susan threw her 
arms round his neck and clung to 


him, and kissed him, regardless of 
the presence of Bet, Sal, and Slobey, 
who were looking on. A smile 


passed over the face of the manacled 
prisoner, who was now lying at full 
length beside the box which con- 
tained the body of Drohne, when he 
heard Flower’s ejaculation, and re- 
membered how he used to talk to 
eye an about ‘ that pretty girl at 

d Grimes’s ;’ and suggested to Mil- 
fidhinn that "he should not mind 
carrying her off to the den some fine 
moonlight night. 
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Flower’s meeting with Sheriff, at 
Penrith, was a very amusing scene. 
The little horse knew his master’s 
voice, and seemed mad with delight 


on again beholding him. And 
Flower hung about Sheriff’s neck 


and kissed his nose, and patted him 
all over, and talked to him, and 
asked him a hundred questions. 
‘The cart is getting very unplea- 
sant,’ said Flower to Susan, ‘and 
the shepherd shall drive the rest of 
the journey. You shall ride on 
Sheriff. I'll borrow a side saddle. 
He'll carry you as quiet as a dog, 
and I will ride beside you on this big 
horse of Gov’ment’s.’ 


Cuarter XXVIII. 

‘Dearest Betovep!—I am go- 
ing to dine this evening with my 
friend, Brade. I am going there 
now. Brade’s cabriolet will be at 
your door at half past five, and the 
groom will lead the horse, and bring 
you in the cabriolet to Brade’s villa. 
Make yourself look very smart, 
Kmmy, dearest. We dine at seven; 
but be ready to leave home at 
half-past five. Ever your affec- 
tionate, ‘ REGINALD.’ 

Emily was very wretched when 
she read this note; but, fearful of 
offending her husband, she made pre- 
parations accordingly. She washed 
and ironed a lace collar, and, ill as 
she could afford it, bought a new 
neck-ribbon, and a pair of pale kid 
gloves; and she re-trimmed her 
straw-bonnet, and mended her worn- 
out parasol. 

At half-past five precisely, Brade’s 
cabriolet was at Emily’s door; and 
Emily was barring the shutters 
and the back door, when George 
Flower, who had left his party in 
the ‘ cells’ of the police-office, made 
his appearance on horseback, accom- 
panied by Susan, on little Sheriff. 

‘Get off, Susan,’ said George; 
‘and let me take you to Mrs. Har- 
court, and hear what she thinks 
about you. Stop a moment. I'll 
help you off’ And Flower lifted 
his bride elect from the side-saddle, 
and placed her on the ground. 

‘What! George Flower!’ ex- 
claimed Emily. ‘Why, they said 
you were drowned !’ 

‘Oh, no, not yet, 
said George. 


Mrs. Harcourt,’ 
‘I'm still living, and 
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I’m going to be married. This 
lassie has managed to hook me.’ 

‘ Indeed, I’m very glad to hear it. 
Pray, sit down,’ said Emily. 

‘ Her name’s Susan,’ said Flower. 
‘ She's a currency lass. Pretty girl, 
isn’t she?’ And she’s as good as 
old gold. Arn’t you, Sue?’ Andhe 
placed his hand affectionately on 
the girl’s shoulder, and looked into 
her lovely, honest face. 

‘How dreadfully sunburnt you 
are, George,’ said Mrs. Harcourt. 
‘And you look quite haggard, and 
weary. 

*Yes; I have had a good deal of 
anxiety and trouble of late,’ said 
Flower. ‘But it will be all over 
soon. Wontit, Sue? I shall now 
have some rest, I hope, in the snug 
little home I mean to make for my- 
self. Where's the Captam? How 
is he getting on?’ 

‘He is at Mr. Brade’s, and I am 
going there to dine, and fear I shall 
be late; but you'll come and see 
me to-morrow,’ said Emily; and 
she began to pull on her gloves, 
and express her sorrow to Susan 
that she was compelled to go away. 

Flewer rose from his chair, and 
surveyed Emily from head to foot. 

*That’s Brade’s cab at the door,’ 
said he. ‘I thought I knew it.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Emily. ‘ He has sent 
it to take me to the villa.’ 

‘Has he? How good of him? 
How came you to be acquainted 
with Brade ?’ Flower asked. 

imily explained; and informed 
Flower, that Reginald and herself 
had dined at the villa one Sunday ; 
and that Brade had since been in 
the habit of calling. 

‘Does he come here with your 
sanction? Is it your wish that he 
should come here?’ inquired Flower. 

‘Why, to tell you the truth, 
George, I would rather that he 
stayed away: and I am grieved at 
the thought of going there to-day ; 
but then, you know how poor 
Reginald is situated; and Mr. 
Brade being a magistrate, we dare 
not give him any offence.’ 

‘Oh! that’s it, is it? Go into 
your room, Mrs. Harcourt, and 
take off your things immediately.’ 

Flower drew himself up, and 
spoke in an imperious tone of voice 
to the lady. The expression of his 
face at that moment reminded her 


Emily Orford. 
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forcibly of her own father’s, when 
he was in a passion. Flower’s lips 
were quivering, and the veins in 
his aaah swelling to an unusual size, 
while his eyes seemed to dart fire. 
Even Susan was alarmed when sie 
beheld that fiendish look. 

‘Go to Brade’s villa? By heaven, 
you shall not,’ he continued. ‘I 
know Brade, and liked him; but as 
to allowing him to come near any 
woman for whom I'd a regard, I'd 
cut his throat first. I now see why 
he wanted to get me out of the 
way, the villain. But, thank God, 
I have come in the very nick of 
time to disappoint him, and thwart 
his diabolical purpose. Take off 
your bonnet! Go you shall not! 
I will go instead of you, and give 
Mr. Brade a section of my mind.’ 

‘But remember, George, Mr. 
Brade is a magistrate,’ said Emily. 

‘What do I care for that, Iam 
not in Brade’s power.’ 

* But Reginald is,’ said Emily. 

‘No, he is not,’ said Flower. ‘I 
can smash Brade. He is in my 
»ower.’ And, rushing into the street, 
ec ordered Mr. Brade’s groom 
to take the cabriolet away, and tell 
his master it was not wanted. 

‘ Let nobody say there’s nothing 
in dreams,’ said Flower, when he 
returned to Emily’s presence. ‘I 
dreamt in the bushranger’s den, 
that I saw with my own eyes what 
my coming here has prevented 
happening. Allow Susan to remain 
here, please, till I come back. I'll 
not be very long away.’ 

Flower’s looks, voice, and manner 
carried Emily back to the days when 
she was the joy and the pride of 
Orford Hall. The thief-taker’s 
face was now the image of her 
father’s, and, agitated beyond de- 
scription, the unhappy woman burst 
into tears. She was glad that Flower 
had returned, and yet she feared 
that his violence with Mr. Brade 
would entail some disaster on her 
husband. 

Susan was full of the glorious 
achievements of George; and Emily 
listened to them with an attentive, 
but tame ear; for her thoughts 
were engrossed in compassing the 
question— 

* How will this matter affect poor 
Reginald ?’ 

On arriving at Mr. 
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Flower was struck with the stillness 
of the place. Although the magis- 
trate kept a number of servants, 
not a soul was to be seen. On 
hearing the sound of a horse’s hoofs, 
Mr. Brade came out into the ve- 
randah. When he beheld the thief- 
taker, he stood aghast. He believed 
him to be dead : for Flower had en- 
joined Major Grimes not to mention 
the capture; and he contrived to 
bring his party into Sydney without 
being recognised upon the road. 

‘Is that you, Flower?’ said Mr. 
Brade. 

‘It is,’ said George. ‘Is there 
nobody to take my horse to the 
stable P’ 

‘I'm afraid there is not,’ replied 
Mr. Brade. ‘ My rascally servants 
have all gone away.’ 

‘Then I will tie the nag to the 
fence,’ said Flower. And he did so; 
and placing his hands in his pockets, 
and walking boldly up to the magis- 
trate, and looking him full in the 
face, and becoming red with rage, 
he said, in a measured tone of voice— 

‘Are you not a cowardly villain ?” 

‘What do you mean, sir?’ said 
Mr. Brade, pale with fear. 

‘Why do you turn white, and 
cower under my eye? Why do 
your hands shake? You are all 
alone. No one to come to you if 
you screamed for help! None to 
save you if you implored for mercy 
from a strong rutlian! You ex- 
pected an innocent lamb, you wily 
wolf, and you find yourself face to 
face with a roaring lion.’ And, 
seizing Mr. Brade by the arms, 
Flower pinioned him with his back 
to the wall, and glared hideously 
at him, grinding his teeth, while he 
foamed at the mouth, and the saliva 
ran down either side of his finely- 
chiselled chin. 

‘Release me, Flower,’ gasped Mr. 
Brade. 

‘You knew she was a lady. You 
knew she was an object of pity, such 
as the world never saw before. You 
knew that the end of her visit here 
to-day would have been her death— 
that she would have killed herself. 
And yet you——’ 

* Release me, Flower.’ 
‘Don’t speak, or I'll take your 


life here, and spare you the disgrace 
and misery I am going to bring 
upon you. 


I will see you, before 





Flower saves Mis. Harcourt. 








three months have passed away, 
walking about the streets of Syd- 
ney in ragged clothes, and your 
toes peeping through your boots. 
You shall be starving, and compelled 
to pick up the half-crown i will 
throw to you, just as I would throw 
a bone to a hungry dog. You shall 
be horsewhipped, by a gentleman, 
in the public streets. You shall be 
spatupon. You shall be turned out 
of your office, and forbad to come 
near Government House. Your 
friends will not dare to countenance 
you—mark my words—youcowardly 
villain! And in your poverty and 
wretchedness, your vanity shall not 
be consoled by the reflection, that 
your name has been coupled with 
that of the lady you expected here 
this evening. No; you shall not 
have that satisfaction. Good evening 
to you, Mr. Brade.’ 


Crartrr X XIX. 


Waen Flower left Mr. Brade he 
went forth in quest of Roberts. He 
knew all Roberts’s old haunts, but 
he could not find him at any of them. 
From a woman, however, Flower 
learnt of Roberts’s disaster on the 
race-course, and of his being stabbed 
by ‘the Enchantress.’ To her cot- 
tage he therefore repaired, and 
slaced his ear to the shutter. He 
ss Roberts’s voice. He was 
teaching the woman how to play 
double dummy. Flower knocked at 
the door, and as soon as it was 
opened he forced his way into the 
room. 

The Enchantress had never had 
the pleasure of Mr. Flower's ac- 
quaintance, and she stared first at 
him, and then at Roberts, who ap- 
peared, on observing his late master, 
extremely uncomfortable. 

* How do you do, Captain?’ said 
Flower, holding out his hand. 

‘Quite well, thank you, Mr. 
Flower,’ said Roberts, giving his 
hand to George. But when Roberts 
wished to withdraw his hand he felt 
it detained, and presently he roared 
with the intense pain which the iron 
grasp of George Flower’s fist occa- 
sioned him. It seemed as though 
his hand were in a vice; the knuckles 
and the bones of the fingers were 
cracking under that awful pressure 
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his rings entered his fiesh, and one 
of them was broken. 

‘Don’t make such a noise,’ said 
the Enchantress, ‘ you will have all 
the solice here.’ 

My dear Madam, J am all the 
siiea said Flower, ‘and a pretty 
scrape you will get into for harbour- 
ing a convict, contrary to an act 
passed by the Governor in council. 
i am sorry to deprive you of this 
gentleman’s company, but he must 
go with me, unless you will permit 
me to dust his jac ‘ket with this whip 
in your house. Yes, youreally must 
give me leave,’and thereupon Flower 
seized Roberts by the hair of his 
head, and began to belabour him 
soundly. 

‘On second thoughts I will not 
take him with me, madam,’ said 
Flower. 
alone with him to-night. He may 
remain with you till two o’clock in 
the morning, and at that hour he 
may go home to his wife, and tell 


Who ts She? 





‘I could not trust myself 


WHO IS SHE? 
From THE SpaNisH OF QUEVEDO. 


IS said a justice of the quorum, 
Who was no fool, 
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her that he has been at Mr. Brade’s 
villa, on the South Head-road.’ 

‘And are you really Mr. George 
Flower?’ said the Enchantress. 
‘Well, I have often longed to see 
you. Lheard you were sucha hand- 
some man.’ 

‘ And so I was before I became so 
sunburnt,’ returned Flower. ‘ I hear 
that you went to the races with my 
friend the Captain. While the Cap- 
tain scrapes the mud off my boots, 
oblige me, madam, with the whole 
story, and I promise you I'll say 
nothing about finding a convict in 
your house at this hour of the 
night.’ 

Roberts did not require to be told 
twice to remove the mud from 
Flower’s boots, and the Enchantress, 
seeing him so employed, and know- 
ing full well the extent of his power, 
began the story, which Flower en- 
joyed extremely; while he smoked 
a pipe and drank a bottle of pale 
ale which she produced. 





When theft or murder came before ’em, 


Made it a rule 


At once to stop the lawyer's chatter, 
Saying, ‘ D’ye see, 

Let’s probe the bottom of this matter. 
Pray who is she ?” 


And this, in truth, was the proceeding 
Of common sense,— 

To trace she agents at the breeding 
Of each offence. 

For oftentimes in face of day 
Crime walketh free, 

Because the judge forgets to say, 
Pray who is she? f 


In every law-suit which by man 


s set afloat, 


Put miracles apart, we can 
Smell petticoat. 

In each a woman figures,—maid, 
Wife, widow, as may be ; 

Then nothing ever need be said 


But, Who is she ? 


If Adam lost his Paradise, 
"Twas Eva’s tripping; 


Some hidden thing beguiled her eyes, 


Or fig or pippin ; 



























Who is She? 


From whence the author of our woes 
Is plain to see ; 

And all creation groaning knows 
That it was she. 


If you should trace where once was Troy, 
Ashes and sand, 

And think of Grecia’s guileful joy 
And ruthless band, 

Let your stern judgment ‘twixt the two 
Suspended be, 

Until Homerus answers you,— 
Pray who is she? 


Or if poor Blaize has spent his gold 
Tying love’s knot, 

Till everything that could be sold 
Has gone to pot, 

Ask not what fatal star has ruled 
His destiny, 

But ask how luckless Blaize was fooled, 
And who was she? 


When in the street you hear a rout 
Of deadly fray, 

And one sore wounded falters out, 
Help, help, I pray, 

Say ‘ requiescat’ to the slain, 
The slayer, let him be, 

And at the next tap ask again, 
Pray who is she? 


If on the bed of pain you see 
A gallant youth, 

And of his grievous malady 
Would know the truth, 

Let not of fever or catarrh 
Your questions be, 

But ask a wiser thing by far,— 
Pray who is she ? 


It is a sex both kind and chaste, 
When rather plain, 

The old and snubnosed are my taste ; 
But I refrain, 

Like a poor coward, from the maid 
Both fair and free, 

And pop my question half afraid,— 
Pray who is she? 
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MODERN FRENCH MEMOIRS. 
No. II. 


A MONG the memoirs which must 
41 be read and referred to, with a 
view to a more perfect light on the 
history of the Regent Orleans, we 
would mention the Mémoires Secrets 
et Correspondance inédite du Car- 
dinal Dubois, collected together and 
collated by M. N. de Sevelinges, 
Chevalier of the order of St. Louis. 
These two volumes did not appear 
till 1815, nearly a century after the 
Cardinal’s death. The title of Me- 
moirs which the work bears would 
induce many to suppose that Du- 
bois had himself written them with 
his own hand; but this would be an 
incorrect conclusion, and not exactly 
borne out by the facts. The me- 
moirs are extracted from the cor- 
respondence of Dubois—a corre- 
spondence touching the authenticity 
of which there can be no doubt 
whatever. This correspondence was 
placed by Dubois himself in the 
hands of M. Le Dran, first clerk in 
the Foreign Office under the Cardi- 
nal, a gentleman who for many years 
aided and assisted the Minister in 
his most important labours, and who 
enjoyed his full confidence. 

So long as Le Dran lived there 
was no possibility of publishing the 
letters: a sufficient time had not 
elapsed from the death of the Car- 
dinal, and persons yet living might 
be compromised. Le Dran left his 
precious deposit to the care of an- 
other employé in the Foreign Office, 
younger than himself, but already 
distinguished by discretion and ta- 
lents — M. Gerard de Rayneval. 
For a long time motives of delicacy 
and discretion induced M. de Ray- 
neval to be as reserved and secret 
concerning the possession of these 
MSS. as his predecessors. But a 
month before his death, which hap- 
pened in 1815, M. Rayneval confided 
the papers to M. de Sevelinges, who 
published them, with notes. There 
can be no doubt that the volumes 
contain valuable matter, more espe- 
cially with refereuce to treaty-his- 
tory. Lord Mahon, a careful and 
judicious reader, and particularly 
‘ well up,’ to use the current phrase, 
in French memoirs, remarks in his 


History*—‘ The work, which is very 
valuable, is compiled from the cor- 
respondence of Dubois. I have 
found it particularly useful for the 
negotiations at Hanover and the 
Hague.’ It also contains some valu- 
able matter relative to the negotia- 
tions for the peace of Utrecht. But 
it is the correspondence and the oc- 
casional anecdotes and traits of cha- 
racter in the volumes that give to 
them the greatest interest. Cor- 
respondence, anecdotes, and pieces 
justificatives, however, all fail to 
give a just idea of the marvellous 
cleverness and adroitness of this re- 
markable man and able minister. 
The history of Dubois is altoge- 
ther a curious one. He was the son 
of an apothecary in the small town 
of Brives la Gallicarde, in the de- 
partment of Correze, in one of the 
most delightful climates of France : 
town, indeed, it would scarcely be 
called in England. Brives very 
much resembles a small Welsh or 
Irish village, and it may be sup- 
posed what the rank of an apothe- 
cary was in such a place 197 years 
ago, for Dubois was born in 1696. 
In his earlier years the young man 
was alternately employed in the 
‘ culling of simples,’ in the handling 
the pestle and mortar, and in the 
other humbler offices of the petty 
provincial pharmacie. Even in these 
almost menial occupations the young 
fellow showed such quickness and 
intelligence that his father entered 
him of the college of Brives, with a 
view to make him a priest. Having 
received the tonsure at twelve or 
thirteen years of age, he travelled up 
to Paris, in the hope of attaining a 
bourse, of which, however, he was 
disappointed. Entering the college 
of Pompadour, he continued his 
studies, simultaneously improving 
his mind and polishing the boots of 
the principal. The fact was, that 
to a out a subsistence, Dubois 
acted as the servant of the head of 
the house. He became the private 
tutor of the son of a tradesman 
named Maroy; subsequently entered 
the family of the President de 
Gourges, in the same capacity; 


* History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht, vol. i, p. 329. 
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whence he transferred himself to the 
Marquis de Pleuvant, who held a 
confidential situation in the house- 
hold of Monsieur. It was by the 
accident of his being in this last 
family that he became acquainted 
with M. de St. Laurent, the tutor 
of the Duke of Chartres, who sub- 
sequently became Duke of Orleans. 
Dubois was at first only entrusted 
with the most subordinate duties, 
for which Duclos, with somewhat of 
hard cynicism, says, he was properly 
clothed in order to give his paltry 
features the true look of an abbé, 
and le rendre presentable. Soon, 
however, the Prince and his precep- 
tor were on the very best of terms. 
The wit, the readiness, the easy and 
familiar assurance of Dubois ren- 
dered him the greatest favourite. All 
the memoirs of the time, and more 
especially those of St.Simon and Du- 
clos, aver that it was by his supple- 
ness, and by his corrupting the mind 
of his pupil, that the young abbé 
gained an ascendancy over the Duke. 
There seems no reason to doubt the 
fact, though it is exaggerated by the 
two authors whom we have named. 
Dubois augmented his first favour 
by the most scandalous compliances. 

e became purveyor to the plea- 
sures of the Duke, and triumphed 
over the easy virtue of many female 
victims. Such conduct might have 
aroused the anger of Louis XIV. 
and the formalist prudery of Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, if Dubois had 
it not in his power to render an im- 
portant service to the monarch. He 
induced the Duke to marry Mdlle. 
de Blois, one of the natural daugh- 
ters of the King, and was rewarded 
with a canonry of St. Honoré and 2 
rich benefice, without entering or- 
ders. On the death of Louis XIV., 
the Prince, whose preceptor he had 
been, obtained from the Parliament 
the position of Regent, which had 
been denied him by the Grand Mo- 
mae There were now no limits 
to the hopes or the ambition of the 
young Dubois. He was sent to 
this country as minister plenipoten- 
tiary, and gave proofs, in his diplo- 
matic character, of tact and talent. 
Triumphing over many obstacles, 
he concluded the triple, and subse- 
quently the quadruple alliance, and 
completely changed the political sys- 
tem of France, uniting that country 
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with England. It cannot be denied 
that in this achievement Dubois ex- 
hibited unequalled boldness and 
dexterity. He had to triumph not 
only over the old routine diplomacy 
of Louis XIV., but over the preju- 
dices of the French princes, and the 

ersonal antipathy of George the 

‘irst towards the Regent. He had 
to triumph, too, over the careless in- 
difference of the Regent himself, 
and over the Italian astuteness of 
the minister of Spain, the famous 
Alberoni. Success completely 
crowned his efforts. 

The happy diplomate now sought 
ecclesiastical honours. At the death 
of Cardinal de la Tremouille, the 
profligate plenipotentiary, who had 
never been a priest, wished to be- 
come archbishop of Cambrai. ‘ You 
archbishop!’ said the Regent. ‘ Mais 
tu es un sacre! Quel est l'autre 
sacre qui voudra te sacrer?’ ‘If that 
be the only difficulty,’ rejoined Du- 
bois, ‘the thing is already done, for 
here is your Highness’s first almoner 
in the anti-chamber, who will be 
happy at the preference.’ The 
Bishop of Nantes was at once intro- 
duced, and in one day Dubois, who 
was merely tonsured, received minor 
orders, the orders of sub-deacon, 
deacon, — and bishop. It is 
strange, but nevertheless true, that 
among the bishops who answered 
for the purity and theological science 
of Dubois, and who averred that he 
was fit to sit in the see filled only 
five years before by the persuasive 
and gentle Fenélon, was the great 
age ea Masillon, bishop of Meaux. 

n the following year, Dubois as- 
cended a step higher in the eccle- 
siastical ladder; for, thanks to the 
interference of his agents, the Jesuit 
Laffiteau and the Abbé de Tencin 
—thanks to the efforts of George I. 
and the Pretender at the Eternal 
City, the Bishop became the Cardi- 
nal Dubois. <A clever fellow the son 
of the apothecary must undoubtedly 
have been to interest in his favour 
at the court of Rome the Protestant 
George the First and the Roman- 
catholic Pretender. To George 
Dubois promised that he would 
disable and destroy the Pretender ; 
to the Pretender he promised that 
he would restore the Stuarts to the 
throne of their ancestors. Both 
heretic King and orthodox Pretender 
EE2 
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used their influence in his favour 
with Innocent XIII., and the red 
hat fell on his lucky head as a thing 
of course. 

As Cardinal Dubois had still supe- 
riors in France, and the apothecary’s 
son and assistant was discontented, 
on the 20th of August, 1722, he was 
created, or rather he created him- 
self, Prime Minister, and apart 
altogether from the moral cha- 
racter of the man, it must be ad- 
mitted he filled the place well in 
regard to talents and capacity. In- 
dustrious, indeed indefatigable in 
business, he rose at five in the morn- 
ing to labour at his duties, and con- 
tinued at work, with the intermis- 
sion of a couple of hours, till seven 
at night. In the journal of his 
Eminence, contained in his memoirs, 
we find the employment for every 
hour of the day, and for every day 
in the week, systematically chalked 
out. Here is the work for Sunday 
for instance :— 

5 jusqu’é 7. Ouvertures des paquets 
renvois ; 7 a8, arrangement des porte- 
feuilles. 

8 a 8§. Lever du Roi. 

8}. Chez S.A.R. avec les ministres 
et personnes mandeées, 

104. Instruction du Roi. 

11. Messe du Roi. 

11}. Conseil de Régence. 

125. Audience publique. 

34. Chez S.A.R. en particulier. 

5. Rapport des premiers commis a 
6. Le Secrétaire d’état de la Guerre. 
7. Le Contréleur-general. 

By nature sober, Dubois gave 
little time to repasts. His debau- 
cheries were not those of the table. 
His menus plaisirs were subtracted 
from sleep, and at no period of his 
life did they interfere with his habits 
of labour and business. A most 
able Minister, he knew how to ap- 
preciate and to employ men of 
ability. Among his political agents 
were the clever Destouches, the 
adroit but unprincipled de Tencin, 
the Jesuit Laffiteau, bishop of Sis- 
teron, of whose chastity and morality 
we may form some idea from the 
letters of the Abbé de Tencin.* 

Among Dubois’ literary agents 
and friends we may mention Fon- 
tenelle and Lamothe Houdard. 


* Lettres de VAbbé de Tencin a sa seur, Juillet, 1722. 
ceaux Historiques, tom, ix, 
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These writers not only composed 
his manifestoes and State papers, 
but his discowrs de réception at the 
French academy. Let us remember, 
too, that in the epistle addressed to 
the Regent, in 1717, Voltaire applies 
the epithet wise to the Ministry of 
Dubois. 


Eh! qui de sa vertu recut toujours le 
prix? 

Il est chez les Francais de ces sombres 
esprits 

Censeurs extravagans d’un sage Minis- 
tére, 

Incapables de tout, 4 qui rien ne peut 
plaire. 


In an epistle to Dubois himself 
Voltaire further celebrates the vic- 
tory of the French cardinal over 
Alberoni : 


Alberon pour un tems, nous éblouit la 
vue ; 

De ses vastes projets 
étendue 

Occupait l’univers saisi d’étonnement. 

Ton génie et le sien disputaient la 
victoire, 

Mais tu parus, et sa gloire 

S’eclipsa dans un moment. 


lorgueilleuse 


Dubois did not long enjoy his 
Premiership. For a considerable 
time before his elevation he had 
been subject to a troublesome disease 
of the bladder, which prevented his 
walking or driving unless in an un- 
easy carriage. In the summer of 
1723 there was to be a review of 
the troops. Dubois wished at this 
public ceremony to receive the mili- 
tary salute of Premier Ministre, 
an honour scarcely inferior to that 
conferred on Royalty. The cur- 
vetting and prancing of the horse 
caused an internal abscess to burst, 
and a painful operation became ne- 
cessary. Dubois submitted to the 
knife after swearing at the surgeon 
with his accustomed volubility, and 
more than his usual ferocity, and 
survived the operation but a single 
day. He died at the chateau of 
Versailles on the L0th August, 1723 
An hour before he breathed his last 
there was a violent thunderstorm, 
whereupon the Duke of Orleans. 
with cynical laughter, remarked, 
Voila un temps qui jespére fera 
partiy mon dréle. An hour after 


Dubois’ death, the Prince whom he 


See also Duclos, Mor- 
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corrupted and ably served, com- 
posed, so to speak, the epitaph of 
the Cardinal in thus writing to the 
Count de Nocé, exiled by the Minis- 
ter :—Morte la béte, mort le venin, 
reviens Nocé. 

Such was the man and such the 
Minister. Yet while we allow that 
Dubois was profligate and unprin- 
cipled, we must also maintain that 
he perfectly understood the domestic 
and foreign interests and relations 
of his country, interests which he 
promoted with vigour, skill, and 
courage whenever they did not con- 
flict with his own. Active, clever, 
subtle, dissembling, the Cardinal 
could appear calm or choleric as best 
suited his purpose. If we are to 
believe St. Simon,* who painted 
him en noir, he was a great hypo- 
crite and dissembler, who habi- 
tually practised stammering with a 
view of gaining time for reflection 
without the appearance of a preme- 
ditated pause. This was no doubt 
rouerie and roguishness, but it was 
rouerie in harmony with the manners 
of the time. 

It should be remembered in re- 
flecting on the severe epithets of St. 
Simon and Duclos, that Dubois was 
the friend of Fenélon in 1693, and 
that the good Archbishop still called 
him friend in 1711. That the Car- 
dinal was a man of quick and vigo- 
rous intellect cannot be doubted, 
for something more than ordinary 
ability was necessary even in the cor- 
rupt era of 1722 to enable ‘a priest 
without religion,’ and a ‘ politician 
without honour,’ to climb to the 
highest dignities both in Church and 
State. The memoirs of such aman 
and such a Minister undoubtedly 
merit perusal, and we recommend 
them to the attention of those de- 
sirous of studying the history, man- 
ners, and political institutions of 
France. 


The Mémoires pour servir & Vhis- 
toire de la fin du 18™° siécle, by 
the late Abbé Georgel, Jesuit, ex- 
secretary of embassy and chargé 
d'affaires at Vienna, grand vicar of 
the Bishop of Strasburgh, and vicar 
general of the grand almonry under 
the Prince Louis of Rohan, Cardinal 
Bishop of Strasburgh, were first 


The Abbé Georgel. 


* Memoires de St. Simon, tom. xii. 
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published by the Abbé’s nephew 
and heir, M. Georgel, advocate, 
at the Parliament of Nancy, and at 
the Court of Cassation, in 1817. 
From the title of the work one might 
have expected that it would con- 
tain a good deal of interesting mat- 
ter; but in this expectation, if at all 
entertained by him, the reader will 
be in a great degree disappointed. 
As an ancient é/eve of the Jesuits, 
and a professor of rhetoric in one of 
their colleges, it may be supposed 
that the volumes of M. Georgel are 
tolerably well written, but this is 
the chief praise we can accord to 
them. Albeit the Abbé was of the 
mature age of forty-one when he 
arrived at Vienna as secretary of 
embassy, he tells us little or no- 
thing of the Court or Cabinet 
which we have not been as well 
told from other sources. His cha- 
racter of Marie Therese, Lascy 
Daun, &c., are wordy and common 
= and though the sketches of 
Caunitz and Joseph II. are better 
drawn, there is nothing very re- 
markable either in the one portrait 
or the other. Georgel, though not 
a first-rate limner of portraits, was 
the first French secretary of em- 
bassy to discover at Vienna « noc- 
turnal friend who, in consideration 
of an adequate supply of ducats, 
gave him bi-weekly meetings, at 
which he obtained copies of all the 
secret despatches which the Vien- 
nese Cabinet received from foreign 
Courts. It was in this wise that 
he became aware of the secret 
correspondence which Louis XV. 
(by the means of the Prince de Conti 
and the Count de Broglie, aided by 
Favier) maintained with foreign 
Courts. Of this correspondence the 
Abbé gives a detailed account in his 
Memoirs, which is rather interest- 
ing. When the Prince Louis de 
Rohan was recalled from Vienna as 
ambassador, Georgel still remained 
for a year as an additional chargé 
d'affaires. 

On his return to France he found 
his patron, the Cardinal Prince, in 
intimate relations with Mde. la 
Motte and Cagliostro. Disapprov- 
ing of this intimacy, he cautioned 
the Prince against these intriguers 
—a warning to which De Rohan was 
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not merely deaf, but at which he 
took offence. A coolness and com- 
slete rupture was the consequence. 

t is, however, to the credit of the 
Abbé that when the Cardinal be- 
came involved inthe affair of the 
diamond necklace, Georgel wrote a 
history and memoir of the affair, 
which occupies a great portion of 
his second volume. Perhaps the 
most interesting portion of these 
memoirs is the history of the sup- 
pression of the Jesuits, a society to 
which Georgel belonged. 

After being déporté to Freyburg, 
in Switzerland, Georgel obtained 
from the Emperor Napoleon per- 
mission to return to France in 1813. 
He died shortly after, at Bruyers, in 
Lorraine. Immediately after his 
death the police of Bonaparte seized 
the MSS. of his memoirs, and placed 
them in the archives of foreign 
affairs. In 1817 Louis XVILI. re- 
stored the work to his family, allow- 
ing them to publish it. 


Probably no event more contri- 
buted to the multiplication of modern 
French memoirs than what is called 
the emigration, which took place in 


consequence of the events of 1789. 
When Louis the XVI. accepted the 
principles of the Revolution, and 
seemed willing to adopt them as the 
foundation of his government, the 
princes, his brothers, alleging that 
the king was the victim of a faction 
which completely governed him, 
emigrated. They proceeded, with 
their intimates and courtiers, to 
Germany. In the two years, from 
1790 to 1792, thousands of persons 
of each sex and of every age, fol- 
lowed the lead of the princes, some 
of them possessed of considerable 
wealth, while many were either 
poor or in absolute destitution. 
Others of the emigrants were men 
of attainments, of science, or of 
learning, political men, judges, 
magistrates, and clergymen. ‘The 
small courts of Germany being over- 
run with this crowd of royalist 
Frenchmen, several of them located 
themselves in other quarters. Bel- 
gium, Piedmont, and Switzerland, 
were first sought as places of refuge, 
and next England, Holland, and 
Russia. 

The flight of Louis XVI. himself 
to Varennes, on the 21st of June, 
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1791, and the arrival of the Count of 
Provence at Brussels, of course very 
much increased the desire of the 
ancienne noblesse to quit the soil of 
France. The Count d’Artois, who 
left Paris so early as the 16th of 
July, 1789, was joined by some 
French gentlemen in Piedmont, 
and the Prince de Condé, who fol- 
lowed him, was joined by some 
others, but it was not till the king 
himself attempted to escape, and 
that Monsieur had arrived at Brus- 
sels, that the number of emigrants 
extended to the almost incredible 
number of 35,000. At this period 
it was deemed a point of honour to 
leave one’s native soil, and a kind of 
lese majesté to remain in Paris. For 
a certain time a considerable num- 
ber of the emigrants, who were mili- 
tary men by profession, found they 
could dissipate their chagrin by oc- 
cupying themselves in the army of 
Condé, but great numbers of exiled 
Frenchmen who were without for- 
tune, whose fortunes had been con- 
fiscated, or who did not regularly 
receive the rents of their estates, 
were obliged to have recourse to 
their talents and accomplishments 
for subsistence. Some of these 
emigrés engaged in literary pursuits, 
like Bertrand de Moleville, M. de 
Serres, M.de Vaublanc, M. de Mar- 
cillae, and others; some of them 
not merely composed literary works 
and essays, like Chauteaubriand, but 
joined to this the more toilsome task 
of teaching the French language. 
Some of them opened boarding 
schools, like the Prince Charles de 
Broglie; others taught mathematics, 
like Louis Philippe d’Orleans; others 
French literature, like M. de 
Bonneval and M. de Boinville; 
others again gave lessons in riding 
and equitation, like M. O. Hegerty ; 
whilst others employed themselves 
in mechanical trades, such as turn- 
ing and bookbinding, like the Count 
de Caumont. But among them all 
there was much ink shed and much 
paper wasted in the writing of me- 
moirs. MM. Dampmartin, de Mar- 
cillac, de Montrot, de St. Gervais, 
de Puisaye, nay, even Louis 
XVIII. himself set the example, in 
publishing what he called Rélation 
d'un Voyage & Bruaelles et a Co- 
blentz. 

This 


little volume, containing 
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about 110 pages, was first published 
about thirty years ago in Paris. It 
is undoubtedly authentic, and is 
dedicated to the king’s friend 
d’Avary, who accompanied him on 
his journey. In point of mere style 
the Rélation is artistically executed, 
for Louis XVIII. possessed some 
taste and considerable scholarship ; 
but the ideas and reflections are the 
most trivial and commonplace, and 
reflect little credit on the under- 
standing of the author. Small as 
the volume is, Monsieur, within its 
narrow compass, completely de- 
velops his selfish and sensual cha- 
racter.* He gives us an elaborate 
account of the provend and cuisine 
which he experienced on his jour- 
ney, and tells us how, at a certain 
inn at Namur, the mistress of the 
house was disappointed of a gigue de 
mouton which she had hoped to ob- 
tain from a neighbour, and how, in 
consequence, they were forced to 
content themselves instead with 
cotelettes de veau. At Marche, the 
dinner which Monsieur obtained at 
the inn is also elaborately chronicled; 
and it is announced with great gusto 
by the royal author that mine host 
tapped a cask of Burgundy, which 
eta excellent in the drinking. 
‘rom every line in this little volume 
it is plain what an intense delight 
Louis XVIII. took in eating and 
drinking. It was clearly one of the 
serious businesses of life, on which it 
was necessary for him to bestow 
thought and consideration. The 
dinner given to Son Altesse Royale, 
by the Bishop of Namur, is minutely 
recorded ; full honour is done to his 
anisette and liqueurs, of which the 
holy man was anxious that his 
guests should partake in larger 
quantities than was good for their 
health or stomachs. But, notwith- 
standing these and other trivialities 
on which we do not care to dwell, 
this journey of the king should be 
read, disclosing as it does the salient 
points of his majesty’s character. 
Another work throwing consider- 
able light on the emigration, is the 
Mémoires et Souvenirs de l Emigra- 
tion, par feu le Marquis de Marcil- 
lac. The Marquis de Marcillac was 
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the nephew of the Duke d'Harcourt. 
In the year 1791, when in his 20th 
year, he emigrated, and having spent 
some time in Savoy and Switzerland, 
afterwards joined another of his 
uncles, the Marquis de Laqueille, 
who was agent of the Bourbon 
family at Brussels. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to Coblentz, and after the 
battleof Jemappes, journeyed to Eng- 
land. From this country he em- 
barked for Spain. After remaining 
some time in the Peninsula, he was 
entrusted with a mission to Mr. 
Pitt by Godoy, Prince of Peace, 
which had reference to the proceed- 
ings of the French royalists. De 
Marcillac tells us that whenever, in 
his interview with Mr. Pitt, he pro- 
nounced the words civil war, having, 
of course, reference to a civil war 
in France, the minister warmly 
answered c'est bien. De Marcillac 
had also frequent interviews with 
Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, and with 
the Chouan and Vendean chiefs then 
in London. He states that he was 
enabled to discover an intrigue 
hatched in England for the over- 
throw of Godoy, but he gives no 
proofs whatever in support of this 
assertion. The result was that the 
Marquis de Marcillac made a second 
journey to Spain, whence he was 
again sent to fneland by the Prince 
of Peace. He saw in London, on 
his arrival, M. de Frotte, de Chatel- 
lain, George Cadoudal, and de Bour- 
mont, who were the leading Chouan 
and Vendean chiefs; but although 
he made revelations to these gentle- 
men from the Spanish minister, 
which, he states, ought to have per- 
suaded them of the ill faith of the 
British Government, yet they were 
foolish enough not to be convinced 
by him, and he made as little im- 
pression on the Duke d’ Harcourt. 
After six months of negotiations, M. 
de Marcillac was, therefore, obliged 
to renounce his Spanish views. It 
need scarcely be stated that M. de 
Marcillae did not join in the expedi- 
tion of Quiberon. In fact, he 
entered the French territory, and 
soon after his arrival in Paris re- 
quested, by letter, an audience of 
the First Consul. About a week 


* «Two things,’ says Monsieur, ‘gave me a real concern—the loss of my cane 
and of my snuff-box.’ And this when he was leaving his country in such times, and 
perhaps for ever. 
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after this letter was written, Duroc 
called on him to say that the First 


Consul, being on the point of start-_ 


ing for Italy (this was just previous 
to the battle of Marengo, and must 
have been some time about the end 
of May or beginning of June, 1800), 
could not receive him, but that he 
had sent him to inquire what he 
wanted. De Marcillac replied that, 
as a fellow pupil of the First Consul, 
he would ask the removal of his 
father’s name from the list of 
emigrants. Duroc promised that a 
commission should be named for the 
purpose. Then referring to his own 
position, Duroc suggested that as 
young de Marcillac had been em- 
a by the French princes, had 

een intrusted with a mission to the 
English Government, had made the 
campaign in Switzerland with Mar- 
shal Suwarrow, &c. &c., he should be 
attached to the First Consul’s staff. 
Thisoffer was atthemomentdeclined, 
but at a subsequent period M. de 
Marcillac became more pliant, and 
actually asked of M. de Montalivet, 
then Minister of the Interior, a sub- 
prefecture. Montalivet inquired 
whether he had ever filled adminis- 
trative functions? The reply being 
in the negative—‘ How can I,’ re- 
joined the minister, ‘present or 
recommend you as an eligible per- 
son?’ After a moment’s reflection 
he added—‘ Has there been in your 
family quelque grande illustration ? 
De Marcillac replied that there was 
onhisfather’ssideClement V., elected 
Pope in 1305, and the Count de 
Marcillac, Viceroy of the kingdom 
of Grenada under Philip the Fifth. 
On the mother’s side he could boast 
of Marshals Vauban and de Bezons. 
‘ These are titles,’ replied the minis- 
ter; and in a month after de Mar- 
cillaec was appointed sub-prefect of 
Villefranche. 

This conversation is important, as 
an additional proof that at the period 
in question Bonaparte wished to 
rally round him men of rank and 
family who could boast of their 
ancestry, and who were connected 
lineally or collaterally with cele- 
brated men. This policy may not 
have been without its advantages for 
a short period, but when the for- 
tunes of the Emperor began to turn, 
these legitimate and Bourbonist re- 
cruits were the first to abandon a 
power they had joined, not from 
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conscience or conviction, but wholly 
from sordid and interested motives. ' 

At the period when the English 
army wasentering France from Spain, 
the sympathies of M. de Marcillac 
were with the allies, not with the 
Emperor; and any influence which 
he had was thrown into the scale 
against the Government which had 
employed him. When Napoleon, a 
prisoner at the island of Elba, was 
making preparations with a view to 
a landing in France, M. de Mar- 
cillac obtained some inkling of the 
Emperor’s intentions through a 
letter which a soldier of the Guard 
had written to his mother, a native 
of Villefranche, of which M. de Mar- 
cillac was sub-prefect. With this 
letter in his hand, and other proofs 
of Bonapartist intrigues in the 
south, de Marcillac proceeded to 
the Abbé de Montesquieu, Minister 
for the Home Department. The 
answer of the Abbé was remarkable 
—‘ We are,’ said he, ‘so strong— 
we are so sure of public opinion, 
that if Napoleon wished to come to 
Paris, I would send him a passport.’ 
Yet, in a few months after this, 
Napoleon was not only in Paris with- 
out a passport, but Louis XVIII. 
at Ghent. 


One feeling is clear in every line 
of these memoirs—viz., the mis- 
trust and suspicions which then 
and now the Legitimist party en- 
tertained and entertain of England. 

Among the Royalist memoirs of 
this epoch, the Vendean and Breton 
stand in the first place. From 
1793 to 1795, the Vendean was con- 
sidered by the Royalist party the 
type of everything that was noble, 
and faithful, and devoted. The more 
rational Royalist wished to restore 
a Monarchy such as existed in the 
time of Louis XIV.; others of 
them, more sensible still, desired a 
Constitutional system ; whereas the 
Vendeans wished to restore the 
altar and the throne—not as in the 
period of Louis XV. and XVI., but 
as both existed in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, with the po- 
litical feudalism and the religious 
superstition. 

Thus the Vendean war was a 
species of religious crusade, fomented 
by ignorant priests, operating on a 
simple, a credulous, and a fanatical 
population. Cathelineau, Stofflet, 
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and Lescure were all more or less 
the representatives of this fana- 
tical principle; and if the Count 
d’Artois, who was off l'Ile Dieu, 
in 1795, on board the fleet of Sir 
J.B. Warren, had thrown himself 
upon the population with courageand 
confidence, the civil war, at all times 
difficult to put down, from the pecu- 
liar nature of the country, might 
really have become most formidable. 

The Bocage, so named from the 
woods by which it is covered, formed, 
in 1795, more than half of the de- 
partment of La Vendée. Roads, 
then few, narrow, and devious, were 
intersected by intricate bridle paths, 
known only to the peasantry. enna 
and cottages were hidden by hedges 
and tufts of trees and underwood, 
which rendered their defence easy 
to insurrectionists knowing the 
country. The difficulty of moving 
troops in the winter in so marshy a 
soil was very formidable, and ren- 
dered the defence of the territor 
easy to a peasantry acquainted wit 
the fastnesses, ravines, and over- 
grown underwood of the country. 

From the memoirs of Madame 
de Bonchamp, we can form an idea 
of the war of La Vendée. No one 
in that war was more renowned 
than the Marquis de Bonchamp—a 
man of ancient family in the province 
of Anjou, who had served in early 
life, in India, under the Bailli de 
Suffren. Placing himself, like some 
other relieved officers, at the head of 
his tenants and dependants, he soon 
became renowned as one of the best 
of the Vendean generals, and was 
remarkable, not merely for his 
bravery, but for a humanity often 
wanting in civil war. He received 
a mortal wound at the battle of 
Cholet, of which he soon after died. 
By the Republican party his death 
was looked on in the light of a vic- 
tory ; and this, probably, is the best 
attestation to his merits. 

Though of a nature mild, modest, 
and disinterested, yet he did not 
escape the envy and jealousy of 
rival chiefs. Stofflet, another Ven- 
dean chief, orginally a garde-de- 
chasse, sent him a challenge, to 
which he forwarded this noble an- 
swer—Dieu et le Roi seuls peuvent 
disposer de ma vie; quant a@ la 
votre, elle est trop utile a la cause 
que nous servons. One is struck, in 
reading the memoirs written on the 
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war in La Vendée, with the -fre- 
quent jealousies, recriminations, 
bickerings and intrigues among the 
chiefs. These dissensions were 
fatal to the cause which the com- 
batants had at heart. 

There are no more interesting 
memoirs on the affairs of La Vendée 
than those of Madame La Rochejac- 
quelin, in which her first husband, the 
Marquis de Lescure, and Henri de 
La Rochejacquelin, the brother of her 
second husband Louis de La Rochejac- 
quelin, played so conspicuous a part. 
These memoirs are chiefly valuable 
as exhibiting the feelings and 
opinions of the Royalist party, and 
of the priests and peasants of the 
west. So strong was the religious and 
loyal feeling, that men of the highest 
birth and family, and of the proudest 
and haughtiest bearing, co-operated 
in acommon aim with Cathelineau 
the waggoner, Stofflet the game- 
keeper, Gaston the hair-dresser, and 
some adventurers, who had neither 
birth, merit, nor honesty. In order 
to have any idea of the sanguinary 
and acrimonious nature of the war 
waged between the blues and the 
brigands, as the Republicans and 
Vendeans mutually designated each 
other, one must read the volumes of 
Mesdames La Rochejacquelin and 
Bonchamp, the letters and life of 
Hoche, and of the late General La- 
marque. 

The memoirs that throw the 
greatest light on the expedition of 
Quiberon, of l’Ile Dieu, and of the 
history of the Royalist party in Eng- 
land, are those of the Count Joseph 
de Puisaye. The work was published 
in this country, in six or seven 
volumes, in the interval between 
1803 and 1809. 

De Puisaye, of an ancient family 
of Perche, was originally, as the 
youngest of four brothers, in- 
tended for the church, and with 
that view sent to the seminary 
of St. Sulpice. But at eighteen, 
his passion for the army induced his 
family to obtain for him a lieu- 
tenancy of cavalry. Thence he pur- 
chased into the Cent Suisses, or 
household troops, which gave him a 
colonel’s rank. In 1792, we find 
him chief of Wimpfens’s staff, in the 
army of the Eure; and, in 1793, 
commanding the vanguard of the 
army which was beaten at Pacy-sur- 
Eure by the troops of the Conven- 
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tion. After this disaster de Puisaye 
escaped into Brittany, where, in 
rallying the broken bandsof Chouans, 
he exhibited, not merely activity 
and zeal, but very considerable 
talent. Organizing a  wmuilitary 
council, and establishing a paper 
money for the payment of his 
bands, Joseph de Puisaye opened 
a communication with the Count 
d’Artois, to whom he sent emis- 
saries. The Prince, then in Lon- 
don, pleased with the zeal of so 
active a partisan, sent him extensive 
powers, and succours in money. 
Convinced, after awhile, that the 
insurrection in Brittany could only 
become really formidable in receiv- 
ing assistance from the British Go- 
vernment, De Puisaye secretly left 
org for England, in Se ptembe r, 
179: In London he associated 
himeclf with the Count of Botherel, 
the Bishop of St. Pol de Leon, and 
others of the emigrants. He soon 
obtained unlimited powers from the 
Count d’Artois, then resident at 
Edinburgh. Fortified with these, 
it became less difficult for a man of 
his address and plausibility to obtain 
the confidence of Pitt, Windham, 
and Dundas. 

In his second volume, M. de 
Puisaye gives us a full history of 
Chouannerie, and of the Chouan 
chiefs, and the numbers of men they 
had under their command. To any 
one who is desirous of intimately 
knowing the history of the civil 
war, from 1793 to 1795, a recurrence 
to these volumes is indispe *nsable. 
Nor is this the only information to 
be gleaned from a perusal of 
Puisaye. The oe ame 
by both the Count de Provence 
(Louis XVIII.) and the Count 


d’Artois (Charles X.) to some of 
the most faithful and devoted of 


their adherents, is here made mani- 
fest. M.de Calonne, for instance, 
who had married a lady of fortune, 
placed all his resources at the dis- 
posal of M. d’Artois, yet this Prince 
subsequently suffered his mind to 
be warped against Calonne by 
flatterers, and ceted him with 
neglect and ingratitude. 

It has been doubted by many in 
this country that the civil war of 
the Chouans and Vendeans gave 
much trouble to the Convention. 
It would be an error to arrive at 
any such conclusion. The insurrec- 
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tion of the west probably prevented 
an expedition ona large scale to this 
country and to Ireland. It is now 
a well-known fact, that after the 
suppression of Chouannerie and the 
Vendean war by Hoche, France 
was enabled to send 150,000 addi- 
tional troops to Germany and Italy. 
One of the most interesting parts 
of the memoirs of M. de Puisaye is 
the account of his first interview 
with Mr. Pitt, contained in the 
third volume. That statesman, 
after having made inquiries as to 
the position and prospects of the 
Royalists in the west, promised that 
arms and munitions should be for- 
warded, and further directed that 
means should be adopted to keep up 
a correspondence with the Chouans 
of France by way of Jersey. As de 
Puisaye, at the period of his first 
interview, knew little English, Mr. 
Pitt directed a Cabinet messenger 
of the name of Walsh, who spoke 
French fluently, to visit him daily ; 
and one of the Government con- 
tractors was directed to furnish him 
with whatever he should deem 
essential to success. Nor did the 
services of the Minister stop here. 
M. de Puisaye was recommended to 
the Ordnance; and obtained a free 
entry to the Tower of London, 
with a view to select such arms as 
he deemed useful. That the re- 
quirements of M. de Puisaye were 
not inconsiderable may be supposed. 
Complete clothing was wanting for 
30,000 infantry (depuis la chemisi 


: : ’ 
juogues aux souliers), powder, car- 


touches, and, most of all, money. 
All these were supplied in the course 
of 1794. 

Proclamations from the Count 
d’Artois were not wanting, in which 
he gave power to create and distri- 
bute assignats similar to those issued 
by the Convention, and in which his 
Koyal Highness further stated his 
desire to be in the midst of the 
Armée Catholique et Royale. It 
would, however, be false to say, as 
was said at the time, that the Eng- 
lish Government had anything to do 
with the fabrication of this paper 
money. The words of De Puisaye 
on this point are spec ific :— Quoique 
on ait publié, parmi les Royalistes 
comme parmi les Républicains, que 
les ministres Anglais faisoient fa- 
briquer de faux assignats a Londres, 
je dois déclarer que cela est faux. 
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After a great deal of effort, and 
at a cost of 50,000/., the expedition 
of Quiberon was launched. There 
were 80 pieces of cannon, clothing 
for 60,000 men, 80,000 muskets, 
ees for a year, and powder, 
yall, and munitions for two years. 
The expedition consisted of three 
regiments of emigrants and of a 
corps of artillery, forming altogether 
3200 men. The English squadron, 
which was to facilitate the success 
of the attempt, was under the orders 
of Sir John Borlase Warren. But 
whatever were the chances of suc- 
cess, these were all nipped in the 
bud by the misunderstanding which 
prevailed between De Puisaye and 
D’Hervilly. D'Hervilly, command- 
ing the troops in the pay of Eng- 
land, aspired to direct everything, 
and claimed to exercise a potential 
voice, though he had no knowledge 
of the country or the habits and 
character of the Bretons and Ven- 
deans, or of their manner of fighting. 
De Puisaye, on the contrary, had a 
a knowledge of the country, 

ad roused it to insurrection, had 
obtained assistance from England, 
was known to the local chiefs, and 
therefore naturally supposed that 
he was to have the chief direction 
of everything. These intestine divi- 
sions operated disastrously. Though 
George Cadoudal joined the Royalist 
troops disembarked from the Eng- 
lish vessels with 10,000 men, and 
though in two days the numbers of 
adherents had risen to 17,000, yet the 
fatal dissensions to which we have 
referred threw a damp over every- 
thing, and ten days were lost be- 
fore hostile operations were under- 
taken. 

De Puisaye was for pushing into 
the heart of Brittany, and in this 
view he was supported by Cadoudal 
andhis friends; but D’ Hervilly on the 
contrary wished to conducta partisan 
war according to the regular system 
of a corps-d’armée, and the result 
was a complete failure. The fort of 
Penthiévre, which was taken by the 
Chouans, was retaken by the Re- 
publicans, and 700 emigrants, after 
undergoing a military trial, were 
shot. De Puisaye regained the fleet 
of Admiral Warren, and returned 
to England. 

The conduct of the Count d’Ar- 


Count Joseph De Puisaye. 


tois, about this epoch, it must be 
confessed, was little calculated to 
give confidence to his partisans. 
Though his Royal Highness had 
addressed a proclamation to the 
Royalist insurgents of the West, 
yet he remained on board Admiral 
Warren’s fleet without even having 
nut his foot on the French soil. 
This conduct excited the warmest 
indignation, both in La Vendée and 
Brittany. Charette wrote a letter 
to the Count de Provence (after- 
wards Louis X VIII.), stating that 
the cowardice of the Count d’ Artois 
had ruined the Royalist cause. ‘On 
appearing on the coast of France, it 
was in his Royal Highness’s power,’ 
says Charette, ‘to have saved that 
cause; but his return to England 
has decided our lot. There now 
remains to us but to perish uselessly 
in the service of your Majesty.’ 

To return, however, to the me- 
moirs of Puisaye. There may be 
found in them much curious matter 
relative to the whole body of emi- 
grants in London, and to the nego- 
tiations of the emigrant party with 
the English Government. De Pui- 
saye himself had much intercourse 
with Pitt, Windham, and Dundas. 
Of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Windham he 
speaks in the highest terms. 

A general opinion has prevailed of 
late years, that Mr. Pitt had but a 
scanty and imperfect knowledge of 
the French language. De Puisaye, 
on the contrary, says that he wrote 
the language with great propriety 
(and he gives a specimen of one of 
his letters), and spoke it as correctly 
as he wrote it. The other members 
of the British Government with 
whom he came into contact were 
Lords Moira,* Spenser, and Corn- 
wallis, and Mr. Huskisson, then 
filling a subordinate situation. In 
his negotiations and transactions 
with these gentlemen, De Puisaye 
praises their sincerity, straightfor- 
wardness, and truth, and says they 
were anxious to fulfil every promise 
made, to the very letter. Mr.Wind- 
ham, under his hand, and Mr. Pitt 
verbally, bore attestation to the 
fair and honourable conduct of De 
Puisaye; and Sir John Borlase 
Warren, with whom he sailed from 
Portsmouth to Quiberon, addressed 
him aletter to the effect that if all the 


* Lord Moira, to our own knowledge, spoke French with the purity of a native. 
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emigrants had entertained his views, 
and acted as he had done, the result 
would have been widely different. 
After the failure of the affair of 
Quiberon, De Puisaye proceeded 
with some of his companions to Ca- 
nada, under the auspices of our Go- 
vernment. He returned after the 
_ of Amiens, but did not revisit 

is native land, remaining in Eng- 
land to the period of his death, 
which took place at Hammersmith, 
in 1827. 

De Puisaye gives us some inte- 
resting details as to Hoche and 
Humbert. Humbert had been ori- 
ginally a marchand de fromage and 
maquignon. He was a man of coarse 
manners and the grossest ignorance, 
not knowing how to write grammati- 
cally, or even to spell the commonest 
letter, of which facts we are furnished 
with abundant proofs in these me- 
moirs. Other curious facts may also 
be found in Puisaye. He tells us that 
the Times had a correspondent at 
Liége, a Frenchman named Nantiat, 
in 1793. This Nantiat had great faci- 
lity in writing, and forwardedearly in- 
formation to Printing-house-square. 
The French Princes having ascer- 
tained this, made proposals to Nan- 
tiat, through the Count de Blangy 
and Marshal de Custines, and em- 
ployed him in their service. 

The principal British naval officers 
employed in these expeditions of the 
French emigrants were, Admirals Sir 
John Borlase Warren and Cornwal- 
lis, Captains Thornborough, Bertie, 
Durham,* Nagle,t and Keats.t The 
history of these Vendean and Chouan 
wars, as described by Mesdamesde La 
Rochejacquelin and De Bonchamps, 
offer little of interest to the general 
reader. The men were half savage, 
ignorant, and undisciplined, com- 
posed of peasants, seminarists, and 
priests and country gentlemen, the 
two latter possessing local influence. 
Their mode of fighting was peculiar 
to the country and the people, and 
somewhat resembled the guerilla 
and partisan warfare of Spain. 
There was much intrigue and 
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jeslousy among the local chiefs, and 
etween no two were these passions 
brought more into play than by 
Charette and Stofflet. 


No man could have written more 
interesting memoirs on the events 
that passed in France, from 1789 to 
the 18th Brumaire, than Paul, Vi- 
comte de Barras. Of an ancient fa- 
mily, he had entered at an early age 
the Regiment of Languedoc, and had 
— a considerable fortune in the 
pleasures and dissipations in vogue 
at the court of Louis XVI. Amem- 
ber of the tiers état, he took part 
in all the leading events of 1789 and 
1792, and he was also a member of 
the National Convention, of the Com- 
mittee of Safety, &e. He had filled 
missions to the army with Freron, 
Salicetti, and Gasparin; had been 
the head of the Executive Directory ; 
had maintained the most intimate 
relations with Josephine Beauhar- 
nois, and had protected and pro- 
moted the young officer of artillery 
who had subsequently given her his 
hand. He had survived the con- 
spiracy of Babceuf, and other plots not 
necessary to mention here; and after 
having been invested with supreme 
power, had been forced by the Con- 
sular Government into exile at Brus- 
sels, in which city he had abundant 
leisure to write his memoirs, and 
where it is believed he did actually 
write them. 

During the hundred days, Barras 
returned to Paris, where with 
little intermission he continued to 
live till the period of his death in 
1829. The Parisian public, always 
anxious for instruction and amuse- 
ment, expected a flood of light would 
have been thrown on the secret his- 
tory of many eventful years by the 
ex-director’s correspondence and 
memoirs. But the Government ot 
Charles X., as in the instance ot 
Cambacérés, had caused seals to be 
placed on the ex-director’s papers, 
and thus public curiosity was disap- 
pointed as to the disclosures looked 
for.§ 


* Afterwards Admiral Sir Philip Durham. 


+ Afterwards Admiral Sir Edward Nagle. 


+ Afterwards Admiral Sir R. Keats. 


§ Alexander Dumas tells us in the last volume of his own memoirs that he was 
present at the death-bed of the ex-Director Barras, when the Viscount, laughing, 
declared that he played a ruse upon the Government, for all he left in his secretaire, 
where they expected to find memoirs and secret papers, were washerwomen’s bills 


from 1793. 


It is possible, then, that some autobiographical memoirs of Barras, 


placed in other hands for safe custody, may yet be found, 
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The arbitrary step of the Govern- 
ment gave rise, it is true, to a law- 
suit, but the decision of the judges 
sustained the first proceeding of the 
authorities, on the ground that there 
were among the papers of the de- 

‘ceased matters that interested the 

State. No publication of his MSS. 
in consequence took place, and we 
are therefore without any genuine 
memoirs of Barras. 

A work appeared at Brussels in 
1816 in two volumes, called Amours 
et Aventures du Vicomte de Barras, 
and another at Paris, called, Amours 
et Aventures du Vicomte de Barras, 
Mesdames Josephine de Beauharnois, 
Tallien, La Douariére du Baillet, 
Mdle. Sophie Arnault, par M. le 
Baron de B. But these are spurious 
and unauthentic productions, and 
the last is beneath contempt. As, 
however, one of these productions 
has been considered by some in Eng- 
land as a genuine production, we 
deem it necessary to put the readers 
of French memoirs on their guard. 


Every reader of works on the 
French Revolution is familiar with 
the name of Babeouf, if not with the 
history of his conspiracy, the vastest 
and most formidable with which the 
directorial Government had to con- 
tend. The object of the conspiracy 
of Francois Noel Babeeuf (who had 
added to his prénoms the additional 
name of Gracchus) was to substitute 
the constitution of 1793 for that of 
the year III. This conspiracy had 
ramifications in every arrondisse- 
ment of the capital, in every depart- 
ment, andin the army. Three ge- 
neral officers (Rossignol, Parien, and 
Fion) were implicated, besides the 
Adjutants-General Jasay and Mas- 
sard. The object of the affiliated 
was no doubt to proclaim Commu- 
nism, or an Agrarian law. The 
whole scheme is detailed in the 
memoirs Buonarotti, one of the con- 
spirators, published at Brussels, in 
two volumes, in 1828. This work, 
diffusive and tedious in other re- 
spects, is valuable for the insight it 
gives us into the schemes of Babeeuf. 
It has been truly said that there is 
nothing new under the sun, and the 
roof is afforded in these volumes. 
There is searcely an idea of Proud- 
hon or of Louis Blane which is not 
developed in this Conspiration pour 
ULgalité. Property is thus detined 


Frangois Noel Babeuf. 
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by Baboouf:—La propriété est sur 
la terre la cause de tous les mauz. 
We are also told again and again, 
Que la propriété réside dans le 
peuple Francais, and that every 
Frenchman has a right to an exis- 
tence heureuse. 

Letters innumerable and _ pieces 
in prose and verse are cited in proof 
of this theory, and among the rest a 
song commencing with these lines: — 

Mourant de faim, mourant de froid, 
Peuple dépouillé de tout droit, 

Tout bas tu te desoles ; (bis) 
Cependant le riche effronteé 
Qu’epargna jadis ta bonté 

Tout haut il se console. (dis) 

Such were the notions of the pro- 
fessors of babouvisme, a word coined 
to express the ideas of Babcuf. 
Buonarotti, the historian of the Ba- 
bouvistes, though born in Florence, 
became a French citizen, was em- 
ployed under Ricord and Robes- 

yierre ; subsequently was implicated 

in the conspiracy of Baboouf, and 
having been sentenced totransporta- 
tion to Guyana, ultimately had that 
sentence commuted to a residence in 
a town in the banliewe, whence he 
vassed to Geneva, and ultimately to 
ee As to Babeeuf, on his 
condemnation in 1797, he stabbed 
himself almost mortally, but having 
survived the wound, was decapitated 
by the public executioner. 

The memoirs of the conspiracy 
of Babceuf are not slenenmal for 
their intrinsic merit, but for the 
light which they throw on the Agra- 
rian and Communistic ideas prevajl- 
ing in France from 1793 to the pre- 
sent day. 


Among other memoirs of the 
Bonaparte family those of Queen 
Hortense, by Mdlle. Cochelet, who 
was reader of the Queen (and who 
afterwards became Mde. Parquin), 
are worthy of attention. They are 
written in a light, unpretending, and 
agreeable style, and were first pub- 
lished by Tadeoseh, some one or 
two and twenty years ago. Of the 
youth of Hortense, Mdlle. Cochelet 
is altogether silent. The memoirs 
commence with the memorable year 
of 1813, when Hortense had attained 
the age of thirty, but yet was in the 
full grace of womanhood. At this 
period, and for several years before, 
she had been separated from her 
husband, with whose quiet and 
simple nature her ideas did not har- 
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monize. On the scandals attached 
to the name of Hortense this is not 
the place to dwell. We may, how- 
ever, state in passing that the 
daughter of Josephine as much ad- 
mired and revered Napoleon as she 
was indifferent to her husband King 
Louis. In fact Louis Bonaparte was 
far too simple, honest, and well- 
meaning a man to please the taste 
of a young woman of a wayward 
and froward nature, assailed by 
the adulations of Parisian society. 
While Louis was seeking to make 
the Dutch happy, and to mitigate 
as far as in him lay the heavy yoke 
imposed on them by Napoleon, his 
wile was heading a French party, 
and traversing in every manner the 
intentions of her husband. Such a 
ménage was not likely to be a happy 
one, and a speedy separation was 
the consequence. Hortense was 
only too glad to quit the rather dull 
and taciturn Court of Holland, and 
to return to that of Paris, in which 
she had passed her earlier years. The 
Emperor encouraged her in these 
projects, and while he remained in 
the capital she no doubt formed one 
of the principal attractions of his 
Court. A clever and accomplished 
musician she not only composed 
several popular airs and pieces, but 
sang them with grace and expres- 
sion. From all that we have read 
of Hortense in these memoirs, and 
from all we have heard of her from 
those who knew her intimately, she 
must have been not merely an in- 
téresting and accomplished but a 
fascinating person, however frail and 
fitful in many respects. She is de- 
scribed to us as fair and golden- 
haired, with good figure and grace- 
ful features, rendered more interest- 
ing by a tinge of melancholy and 
delicate health. Her salons were 
the head-quarters of many of the 
most distinguished young men of 
Paris. There might be found the 
Labédoyéres, the Lewensteins, the 
Philippe de Segurs, the Lavalettes, 
the De Broglies, the Flahauts, the 
De Canouvilles, the De Lascours, 
the Nesselrodes, the Boutikims, &c. 
Mdlle. Cochelet gives us a very dis- 
tinct view of the state of society in 
the capital in the year 1813, 1814, 
and of the mode of life in the water- 
ing places. 


* The present King of the Belgians was then (1814) in the Russian service. 
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In the summer of 1813 Hortense 
was ordered to Dieppe for the sea 
baths, when the mode of bathing 
was exactly the same resorted to 
fourteen years afterwards by the 
Duchess of Berry. A pavilion was 
erected on the beach, with two apart- 
ments, in which the ex-Queen of Hol- 
land undressed, clothed herself in a 
long camlet gown, fitting rather 
closely to the person, and was then 
earried into the water in the arms 
of two stalwart sailors. While taking 
her bath hundreds of spectators 
were on the beach raising their opera 
glasses and telescopes to have a 
better view of the immersion. In 
the year 1827 the Duchess of Berry 
followed a similar course to the let- 
ter, so that we have little doubt that 
the then prefect or sub-prefect of 
Dieppe had studied the precedent 
of his predecessor which he found 
in the archives of his office in 
1813. 

In the prosperity of the Bona- 
parte family, Hortense, notwith- 
standing the lightness of her charac- 
ter, exerted herself deeply for the 
unfortunate and persecuted, and 
thus won golden opinions from men 
of all parties. 

Vhen reverses came on the 
Emperor, the ex-Queen of Holland 
found friends and protectors, if not 
admirers, in the Emperor Alexander, 
in Prince Leopold (now King of the 
Belgians), a in other high and 
mighty personages whose names it 
is not necessary to mention. Mdlle. 
Cochelet gives us a full, true, and 
particular account of the efforts of 
Alexander and of Nesselrode to pro- 
eure for Hortense a dignified posi- 
tion and existence, and the means of 
enjoying that social station which in 
France, any more than in England, 
cannot be accomplished without 
money. The assiduities of the Cos- 
sack Emperor savour of more than 
the proceedings of the preux che- 
valier, and may be described indeed 
as the ardent attentions and galan- 
try of a personal admirer. Prince 
Leopold, too, was earnest and as- 
siduous, but not altogether so em- 
pressé as the sovereign in whose 
army he then held a commission.* 

In justification of Alexander it 
ought, however, to be stated that he 
always professed somewhat of an 
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esteem for the Beauharnois family, 
for the Empress Josephine and for 
her son Eugene, the latter of whom 
he had known long previous to this 
date. With Josephine, Hortense, 
and Eugene, we learn from Malle. 
Cochelet, that he spent many happy 
days and evenings, not only at 
Malmaison, but at the Chateau of 
Navarre, where the ex-Empress 
habitually resided after her divorce. 
Hortense and Alexander visited the 
waters of Marly together, and it 
was on this occasion that the young 
Emperor of all the Russias nar- 
rowly escaped a fatal accident, from 
the skirt of his coat having caught 
in the machinery of the celebrated 
machine hydraulique which caused 
the waters to play, that had so 
often amused the sated, worn out, 
and inamusable (to use the word of 
Madame de Maintenon) old age of 
Louis XIV. Josephine was sensible 
of the kindness and civility of Alex- 
ander, and gave him the original 
music, in Hortense’s handwriting, 
of all the airs which the ex-Queen 
had composed, and among the rest 
the air of Partant pour la Syrie, 
the words of which were composed 
by Alexandre de Laborde. ‘The de- 
meanour of Hortense towards Alex- 
ander was perfectly dignified and 
proper, and at the same time respect- 
ful. She gave the Emperor, who 
was solicitous to serve her at the 
Congress of Allied Sovereigns, fully 
to understand that she would not be 
a party to any compliances unworthy 
of the name which she bore, or of 
the nation which had so elevated the 
family to which she belonged. 

In his secret soul Alexander must 
have respected this proof of inde- 
pa and self-respect. We 

sarn from the Emperor's letters to 
Mdlle. Cochelet—a fact which has 
since transpired through many other 
sources—of the sovereign contempt 
which the Autocrat entertained for 
the elder branch of the Bourbons. 
During the years 1816 and 1817 the 
Minister of Police, Decazes, who 
had been an early protégé of the 
mother of Napoleon (he was her 
reader), knowing, through his myr- 
midoms, that Mdlle. Cochelet pos- 
sessed several letters from the Czar, 
in which the Bourbons were con- 
temptuously spoken of, caused them 
to be seized in the possession of the 
lady to whose safe custody Mdlle. 


Mdlle. Cochelet and Queen Hortense. 
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Cochelet had intrusted them. This 
unworthy proceeding failed of the 
effect contemplated, for Mdlle. 
Cochelet had safely carried out of 
France more letters of the Czar than 
she had left within the kingdom, and 
some of these she publishes in her 
memoirs. 

We have stated that in the palm 
days of the empire many royal- 
ists owed not merely their par- 
don but their lives to the interces- 
sion of Hortense, among the rest 
Polignac ; yet at the hands of this 
royalist party she met with harsh 
and unkindly treatment. There is 
a good deal in the volumes as to 
Hortense’s children, for whom the 
mother entertained a devoted affec- 
tion. Mention is made of Louis 
Charles (now the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon) as a person of a soft, 
timid, and reserved character, as one 
shy and silent. Yet, says Mdlle. 
Cochelet, his mind is penetrating 
and full of finesse, and he is of such 
sensibility that he fell ill of the 
jaundice when his elder brother left. 
Bating the finesse, this dear and in- 
teresting boy must have greatly 
changed since October, 1815, when 
he was seven and a half years old. 
That he had, even at an, early age, 
an admiration for autocfacy, or the 
great professor of autocracy, appears 
from this—that he gave to the Em- 
peror Alexander a ring which was 
presented to him by his own 
mother. 

It is impossible for any who has 
observed the career of Leopold of 
Belguim as a king to have an 
other idea than that this prince is 
a man of consummate address, tact, 
and wisdom. But, from the me- 
moirs of Mdlle. Cochelet, it appears 
that, as a good-natured young prince, 
he exhibited, in 1815, the sense, 
tact, and feeling which have since 
distinguished him in so eminent 
a degree. That he was thoroughly 
bon enfant, as well as a sensible man, 
appears from this: that when he was 
about to marry our Princess Char- 
lotte, Mdlle. Cochelet wrote him a 
congratulatory letter, reminding 
him, en badinant, that though he 
was a prince, about to become the 
son-in-law of a mighty monarch, he 
had yet, asa soldier of the Coalition, 
made war on the sweetmeats of 
Madame Harville, in Champagne, 
and eaten, when quartered in her 
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house, a pot of comfitures, which he 
found in his bed or sitting-room. 
Prince Leopold himself had told 
the story to Mdlle. Cochelet, as an 
innocent truth, en badinant. It 
speaks much for his character, and 
for Mdlle. Cochelet’s appreciation 
of it, that he took her rallying in 
good part at a time that he was 
about to become the son-in-law of 
the Prince Regent of England. 
Malle. Cochelet continued to re- 
side with Hortense during her se- 
jour at Constance, and, indeed, till 
she retired to Arnenberg; and it 
was at this period she occupied her- 
self in preparing her memoirs for 
the press. When the ex-Queen 
purchased the chateau at Arnenberg, 
Mdlle. Cochelet, who had become 
Madame Charles Pasquin, also pur- 
chased a pied a terre near to it, 
called the Chateau of Sandegy. 
There, or at Wolferg, she continued 
to reside till 1835, when she expired, 
after a long and lingering illness, 
leaving her memoirs unfinished at 
the end of the fourth volume. Hor- 
tense did not long survive her. She 
died at Virey, on the 5th October, 
1837, at the house of the Duchess 
of Ragusa, in the 54th year of her 
age. Mdlle. Cochelet knew the ex- 
Queen well, for she had lived the 
greater portion of her life in Hor- 
tense’s society. They had been 
brought up together at the famous 
establishment of Madame Campan, 
at St. Germain, a lady who had 
educated some of the first women 
in France, and who commenced life 
as lectrice de Mesdames filles du Roi. 
At this establishment Bonaparte, 
when First Consul, placed his 
vounger sister, Caroline, afterwards 
Queen of Naples, and his adopted 
daughter, Stephanie, afterwards 
Grand Duchess of Baden. We learn 
from Madlle. Cochelet’s memoirs 
that Hortense left memoirs of her- 
self; but these have not as yet seen 
the light; and in their absence we 
have no such authentic details as are 
given us in the volumes of which we 
have been speaking at some length. 


It would be impossible for any 
one thoroughly to understand mili- 
tary, political, commercial, or finan- 
cial life in France during the last 
sixty years,without running through 
the memoirs of the celebrated specu- 
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lator, contractor, and financier, G. J. 
Ouvrard. This work was first 
published, if we remember rightly, 
at Brussels, by Le Charlier, some- 
where about 1825, and immediately 
after reproduced at Paris by Mou- 
tardier. It contains the history of 
the author, his rise, his progress, 
and his speculations at full length ; 
and this is in some considerable 
manner the history of t¥e time in 
which he lived. Ouvrard was born 
at Clisson, in 1770. At the age of 
seventeen he was placed by his 
father in a commercial house at 
Nantes. While yet in his teens, 
he netted for his sire, by a happy 
speculation in paper, 300,000 francs, 
and was quite as Ltunate in operat- 
ing for himself in colonial produce. 
Denounced as a forestaller and acca; 
pareur by the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee, he might have been one of 
the victims of the noyades at Nantes 
had he not found refuge on the 
staff of the army of Vendée. Sent 
to Paris by General Canclaux with 
the colours taken from the insur- 
gents, he made friends with some 
officials in high authority. Soon 
after, he married the daughter of a 
rich merchant at Nantes. His own 
capital and the fortune of the lady 
enabled him to enter into financial 
speculations, and to move in society 
which could forward his projects. 
In 1797, he became intimate with 
Barras, and through his instrumen- 
tality, was a contractor for the 
navy. In this contract, which lasted 
for three years, he is said to have 
made fifteen millions of francs. 
Ouvrard gives a lively account of 
Barras—of bis luxurious and lordly 
mode of life, and nonchalant man- 
ner. He tells us, that in one of his 
first prosperous speculations Cam- 
bacérés filled in his counting-house 
the modest function, chef du conten- 
tieva—a position we can scarcely 
define to an English commercial 
man, either by a literal or a liberal 
translation. He also mentions, and 
we dare say truly enough, that Ber- 
nadotte, subsequently Marshal of 
France, Prince of Ponte Cervo, and 
ultimately King of Sweden, was en- 
abled, by borrowing the sum of 
50,000 franes from him, to marry 
Mdlle. Clary, the sister of Madame 
Joseph Bonaparte. About this period 
Ouvrard first became acquainted 










with Napoleon Bonaparte, and had 
the opportunity of rendering the 
general a signal service in advancing 
ten millions of francs for the Egyp- 
tian expedition. After the 18 Bru- 
maire, it would appear, however, 
that Ouvrard looked more coldly 
on the general. Be this, however, 
as it may, we find from his memoirs, 
that he or his partners, Desprez de 
Seguin and De Vanderberg, were 
mixed up in almost all the army 
and navy contracts, from 1798 to 
1814. The most circumstantial de- 
tails are given of the negotiations 
for these contracts, and of the 
squabbles often subsequently arising 
touching the conditions and pay- 
ment. 

Nor was it only with France and 
the Emperor that Ouvrard had 
transactions, squabbles, and suits. 
He had large transactions with 
the Government of Spain, and 
other foreign Governments, which 
were not always fortunate, profit- 
able, or uncontested. In the latter 
portion of the Empire, Napoleon 
openly broke with his munitionnaire 
général, and cast him into the dan- 
geon of Vincennes, whence he was 
subsequently removed to St. Pélagie. 
The events of 1814 restored him to 
liberty. 

During the hundred days Ouvrard 
had thoughts of quitting Paris ; but 
the Emperor bade him remain; and 
a few days afterwards, Ouvrard 
procured the man of destiny fifty 
millions of francs, the produce of a 
five per cent. loan, negotiated at 
different Exchanges. When he was 
starting for Waterloo, feeling that 
money is the sinew of war, the Em- 
peror commanded the attendance of 
Ouvrard ; and the financier had an 
opportunity of witnessing the great 
battle in the midst of the staff. 

After his defeat, Napoleon, de- 
termined on retiring to America, 
was desirous of negotiating a loan 
of fourteen millions of francs for 
that purpose ; but with all his skill, 
Ouvrard was unable to accomplish 
this financial feat. 

In 1823, when the Restoration 
resolved to ‘ flesh its maiden sword’ 
in Spain, Ouvrard undertook the 
victualling of the army. But he 
was no better treated by the Restora- 
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tion than by Bonaparte; and, as mis- 
fortunes never come alone, he was 
arrested, soon after the aflair of the 
Trocadero, by his ex-partner, Seguin, 
for the sum of five millions of francs. 
After remaining five years in the 
Conciergerie, Ouvrard left it at the 
period of the Revolution of 1830, 
without having paid Seguin a sou 
of capital or interest. Subsequently 
to 1830, he became the financier of 
Don Carlos and Don Miguel. But 
the most fortunate of money-lenders 
could render little service to princes 
who wished to govern, in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, 
after the fashion of the fourteenth or 
fifteenth. 

In 1832, 1833, and a portion of 
1834, Ouvrard lived in Langham- 

lace, London. But he returned to 
Paris, if we remember rightly, in 
the early portion of 1834, and died 
in that city shortly before the Re- 
volution of 1848. 

At one time, he was a man of im- 
mense wealth in money, and of con- 
siderable landed property, possessing 
the estates of Raincy, of Marly, of 
Lucienne, and the celebrated vine- 
yard of Clos Vougeot, in Burgundy. 
In the days of his prosperity his 
daughter was aflianced to a Mont- 
morency, who died unexpectedly. 
The young lady subsequently 
married the Count de Rochechouart, 
a nephew of the Duke of Richelieu, 
and who was named by a royal or- 
dinance in succession to the name 
and title of his uncle. 

Ouvrard had immense losses, and 
ossibly died comparatively poor. 
3ut this circumstance does not de- 

tract from the interest of his me- 
moirs, or render them a less faithful 
portraiture of the ups and downs of 
French financial and commercial 
life from 1797 to the period of their 
publication. The volumes have 
gone through many editions, both 
in Brussels and Paris, and should 
be read by all who wish to know 
French society under the Consulate 
and the Empire, and even during 
the Restoration. 

Having already exceeded the 
space allotted to us we must post- 
pone a notice of other Bonapartean 
memoirs to some future Number. 
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UNCLE PETER. 


WAS saying, sir, that I had 
as the day at Elsmore.’ 
es, I heard you, and if any- 
thing could add to the pain which 
your continual visits there give me, 
Charles, it would be the necessity 
that we should talk about them to- 
gether.’ 

A long silence succeeded; Mr. 
Peter Merton looked into the fire 
with contracted brows, his nephew’s 
cheek flushed for a moment; he 
moved nervously and uneasily upon 
his chair; and eventually subsided 
into the same occupation which en- 
grossed his uncle. 

It was a small room in a very 
large house in which they sat; the 
evening was chilly and damp though 
it was yet but August, and the blaz- 
ing fire upon the hearth, and the 
bright decanters upon the table, 
were the only genial-looking objects 
in the apartment; the chairs (there 
were but three of them) looked 
uneasy enough; the walls, covered 
with a faded paper, were bare and 
unadorned ; there was scarcely any 
carpet, and very little furniture in 
the room. A large old-fashioned 
clock ticked with a loud and mono- 
tonous sound in the corner, filling 
up but not relieving the pause in the 
conversation. 

‘I saw you speaking to Thomp- 
son at the lodge to-day ; what does 
he say about the birds this season ?’ 
said the elder of the two gentlemen 


at length, with a kindly voice, as if 


he wished the discourse to flow 
easily into its ordinary channels. 

Now, there is nothing more 
troublesome and disconcerting when 
you have something on your mind 
which must be spoken, and have 
determined to speak it, and brought 
round the conversation to the point 
at which it might naturally be 
spoken, than for your companion to 
lode all communication upon the 
one to you absorbing subject, and 
to diverge into the commonplace in- 
- sts of daily life. 

Captain Merton was precisely in 
this uncomfortable and perplexing 
position; his task was made the 
more difficult undoubtedly from the 
way in which his last observation 
had been received, but it must be 


performed notwithstanding, and no 
amount of delay would make it 
much easier than it was that mo- 
ment. 

‘I don’t know anything about the 
game,’ he replied therefore, ‘ it was 
about something else, dear uncle, 
I wished to speak to you.’ He 
paused, and his voice faltered 
slightly, and his colour came, though 
his brow grew fixed and determined 
as he went on,—‘ It was about Els- 
more.’ 

His uncle’s face darkened visibly 

again, but he did not speak. 

‘It was about Elsmore, sir,’ the 
young man proceeded, ‘that Iwished 
to speak to you, and about one of 
its inhabitants ; had I seen one sha- 
dow of reason for the unaccount- 
able prejudice which _ entertain 
against the family, I could never 
have continued an intimacy with it, 
which, as you know, was commenced 
involunts arily ; ; on the contrary, how- 
ever, each succeeding d ay has shown 
me in it some fresh trait of simplicity 
and goodness, and such true nobility 
as had you, dear uncle, acce pted 
Lord Elsmore’s overtures to your 
acquaintance, you would long since 
yourself have ‘been the first to ac- 
knowledge.’ 

‘ To what is all this long preamble 
leading, Charles; has your young 
friend, Lord Bertrand, condescended 
to borrow a cool hundred or two, 
and cannot you transact the business 
without your rich uncle’s interven- 
tion,’ said the old man, with a bitter 
smile, ‘for this,’ he added, ‘is the 
common end and object of such in- 
timacies as yours and his, the son of 
a London merchant with the son of 
an English earl.’ 

* My mother’s family 
as his own,’ 
man. 

Uncle Peter trembled and turned 
pale, and grasped rigidly the arms 
of his ae chair. Captain 
Merton saw at once the impropriety 
of such exclamation addressed to 
his paternal uncle; but it was no 
moment for apologies, his tale must 
be told, and it was not even, as he 
had hope -d it would have been, 
guessed in part ere he told it. 

‘It was not about Lord Bertrand 


was as noble 
exclaimed the young 
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that I wished to speak,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ but about his sister, Lady 
Helena.’ 

He paused. His uncle might 
surely now have relieved him from 
any further disclosures ; there is but 
one cause which commonly induces 
a young man like Captain Merton 
to speak thus formally to an elderly 
uncle and his guardian, about a 
young lady of his acquaintance ; but 

JIncle Peter sat ie and motion- 
less; nothing could be more dis- 
couraging than that grim expression 
which came over and settled upon 
his countenance, from which even 
the red gleam of the firelight which 
fell upon it could not remove its 
present white unusual hue. 

‘About Lady Helena, for whose 
hand I wish to make proposals to 
Lord Elsmore, but belbos I do so, 
wish for your advice and approval 
of the step.’ 

‘ Advice and approval! Me ad- 
vise you to marry, or approve of 
your marrying any Lady Helena in 
the land,’ broke out the old man at 
length ; ‘no, Charles; come to me, 
and tell me you wish to marry the 
daughter of my gamekeeper, my 
bailiff, the poorest cottager on my 
estates, anything but a daughter of 
that proud false class to which Lady 
Helena belongs. But no,’ he con- 
tinued, after an interval, during 
which he had risen from his chair, 
and paced the room in an agitated 
manner; ‘no, no, all this excite- 
ment is unnecessary; make your 

roposals, my boy, and see if your 
high friends will listen to them when 
you tell them that by making them 
you forfeit the countenance of your 
rich uncle, and lose all hope ot be- 
coming his heir.’ 

‘I will tell them so,’ exclaimed 
the young man, ‘and by their re- 
ceiving such proposals shall they be 
judged.’ 

He stood up as he spoke in the 
grace of his tall firm figure, his head 
thrown back, a deep settled resolu- 
tion stamped upon every line of his 
handsome, high-bred features ; but 
a gentleness stole over them as he 
gazed upon the aged trembling figure 
that confronted him; there came 
back such memories of ancient kind- 
ness, and anxious tender care for 
him since his childhood; there 


passed before him the vision of such 
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a dreary desolate old age for himself 
should the consummation which the 
old man threatened really take place, 
that he could make but one effort 
to induce him to relent. 

‘Uncle,’ he said, ‘ you know me, 
and you know that I have not, that 
I never had one mercenary thought 
about your wealth ; you know that 
ry fault is to look forward too little 
in such matters rather than too 
much, and therefore I dare beg you 
to reconsider the words which you 
have uttered; it was idle I know to 
ask your advice and approval when 
my own determination was already 
made. I felt that it would be thus, 
or I should have consulted you be- 
fore, as now it is impossible for me 
to draw back.’ 

‘ Impossible to draw back! You 
have not surely proposed, sir, and 
been accepted on the strength of 
expectations which you have no right 
to entertain.’ 

‘I have said no word to Lord 
Elsmore, but I have said to his 
daughter that which a man cannot 
unsay. Oh, uncle, could you but 
see her, so good, so gentle, so beau- 
tiful, so true ; go to the cottages on 
their estates, and see if she is that 
which you conceive the women of 
her class to be.’ 

The old man walked slowly to an 
old bureau, which stood between the 
two windows of the room; he un- 
locked it, extracted from it a large 
flat case of purple morocco; he 
touched a spring, the lid flew open ; 
he did not glance at what it con- 
tained himself, but offered it at 
arm’s length to his nephew. 

‘1s she as beautiful as that?’ he 
said. 

Captain Merton received the ease : 
there was within it the miniature of 
a most lovely woman. It was a full 
length figure of exquisite propor- 
tions; the dress was of dark velvet, 
on which sparkled diamonds, which 
were seen too in the rich masses of 
her deep brown hair; a young child 
played at her feet, but seemed out 
of keeping with the principal figure, 
whose excess of beauty, eastern, 
regal, and voluptuous, suggested no 
one association of the calm joy of do- 
mestic affections and maternal love; 
the lady’seye glancednot downwards 
on the tiny figure beside her, but 
full upon you, with a certain tremu- 
FF2 
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lous passion which the painter had 
well depicted in its dark depths. 

Charles Merton gazed upon it, 
fascinated as he gazed ; was it a real 
or a fancied reminiscence which 
seemed to associate that proud brow 
and glowing cheek with some faint 
far off distance in his own life ? 

* Whois she?’ he asked at length, 
* tell me, uncle, who is this ?’ 

‘I will tell you what, and then 
tell you who. She, too, was an 
earl’s daughter—the daughter of a 
poor, proud, English nobleman ; she 
married a rich commoner, one sprung 
from the people; she married him 
for his fortune—it was princely ; 
she spent it, or most of it, and then 
left him, choosing for the partner of 
her guilt one of that class of ‘ true 
nobility,’ as you called it, from which 
she had condescended to descend. 
It was your mother, Charles. Go 
to Lord Elsmore now with your pro- 
posal, but beware of the misery and 
the sorrow which spring from such 
missorted marriages.’ 

Captain Merton gazed still upon 
the picture. 

‘Where is she now?” he asked, 
faintly, at length. 

‘She is dead,’ replied his uncle, 
briefly. 

The young man still kept his eyes 
fastened on that lovely face; it 
seemed, as he looked, that the 
brightness faded from the tints, that 
the face grew pale and sorrowful, 
and the eyes dim; his own indeed 
were wet with tears. It was a his- 
tory for which he was already in 
some degree prepared by the half 
hints and half concealments with 
which all mention of his mother’s 
name had been always surrounded. 

There came back fully now the 
memory of that face; it was the 
same which once, long years ago, 
had bent over his little bed, and 
when he raised his own to meet it, 
had left a tear instead of a kiss upon 
his infant cheek. 

When Captain Merton found him- 
self in his own apartment that night, 
he contemplated his position should 
his uncle persist in his lately avowed 
intentions; but the contemplation 
made no difference in the decision 
which he had already come to. He 
would make proposals on the day 
following to con Elsmore for his 
daughter’s hand; he had nearly two 
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thousand a year of his own, the in- 
come resulting from the remains 
of his father’s once enormous for- 
tune, carefully nursed during his 
minority, which had but lately ex- 
pired, by the careful hand of his 
uncle ; he had his commission, too, 
and he thought still that Lord Els- 
more would not be unfavourable to 
his suit; as for Lady Helena, he 
never dreamed for one moment that 
any change of worldly prospect 
would alter the feeling which she 
had owned herself as entertaining 
towards him, when he parted from 
her the preceding day upon the ter- 
races of Elsmore. The room in 
which the young man indulged in 
such reflections was vast and well 
lighted, and furnished with all the 
appliances of modern luxury, amidst 
which his valet moved noiselessly 
as he made such arrangements as 
were necessary before leaving his 
master for the night. 

But there was another chamber, 
rude, scarcely furnished at all, in a 
corner of that vast mansion, into 
which the gilded visions entered not 
which soon filled the brain of the 
young man. Dark shadows hung 
over the spirit of Peter Merton that 
night, shadows which never had been 
quite absent from his life, but which 
came to him now deepened and in- 
tensified as they had not been for 
years. The oni which his nephew 

iad uttered had seemed to shut out 
all light from that future to which 
he had seldom been prone to look 
for any very great accession of en- 
joyment. And the past rose befure 
him ; scenes never forgotten, mor- 
bidly brooded over in his solitary 
life, once more were spread before 
his eye. Charles Merton had been 
his only brother, and he had loved 
him with more than fraternal affec- 
tion—an affection the almost passion 
of which manhood and succeeding 
years had only deepened; it had 
withstood the jeering remarks of his 
fellow-schoolboys (no light test) in 
early days, and in later ones, the 
hard, cold, separating influences of 
that business life in which many of 
his own succeeding years had passed. 
When Charles Merton married the 
high-born and beautiful Lady 
Augusta Trevor there came in- 
deed a break in the intercourse 
which had subsisted between the 
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brothers, but in the breast of one of 
them at all events the old feeling 
was never eradicated or diminished. 
Surrounded by a gay and dissipated 
circle of the then fashionable society 
of the day, Lady Augusta dis- 
couraged indeed the frequent visits 
of Mr. Peter Merton as far as la 

in her power, and her husband, wea 

in character, and acting entirely 
under her influence, made no effort 
to draw his brother into a phase of 
society which he saw plainly was re- 
pugnant to his tastes and unconge- 
nial to his habits. There, however, 
in the drawing-room of his sister- 
in-law, during his brief visits, had 
Peter Merton imbibed those pre- 
judices against the class to which 
Lady Augusta belonged, from 
conduct which might well have jus- 
tified him in disapproving of certain 
individuals who composed it. He 
had seen his brother laughed at be- 
hind his. back, and himself to his 
face, by individuals inferior to them 
both in everything but the mere ac- 
cident of birth. All this might 
have been forgotten, but the events 
which succeeded, Lady Augusta's 
reckless extravagance, her flight 
with Lord Marchdale, his brother's 
blighted life, which was not pro- 
tracted long after the occurrence, 
the bitter sense of his own errors 
which had led to so dreadful a re- 
sult that haunted Charles Merton 
at the last, his almost dying request 
that his son might, if possible, be 
spared such a career as his own, had 
confirmed every prejudice in his 
mind, and made him determine that 
the young child left to his charge 
should be shielded from all contact 
with that class of society which had 
wrought his family such grievous 
wrong and misery. He kept aloof 
from all the noble families in his 
neighbourhood, and brought up the 
boy in the strictest seclusion—a se- 
clusion which was made vain and 
useless, however, by the ardent and 
unceasing wish conceived in early 
boyhood, and confirmed by advanc- 
ing years in the young Charles for 
a military life. In vain had his 
uncle attempted to dissuade; a life 
of idleness was distasteful to him, 
and no other profession but that of 
arms tolerable. At last a sort of 
compromise was effected; his name 
was put down for a commission, but 
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he consented meanwhile to go to 
college, his uncle hoping that the 
new associations of the place would 
succeed in diverting him from his 
boyish purpose. But it was not so; 
he passed creditably through Oxford 
indeed, took his degree there, and 
then claimed the fulfilment of his 
uncle’s promise; that if his desire 
after that continued unchanged it 
should be gratified. 

A commission was without difficulty 
procured, and all the care with which 
his uncle had kept himself and the 
boy secluded from the neighbouring 
nobility of the county was made 
futile j the circumstance of Lord 
Bertrand, the eldest son of Lord 
Elsmore, being in the same regiment 
with Charles Merton, and soon 
becoming his most intimate friend. 

All this the old man reviewed in 
his rude and lonesome chamber, and 
he too came to his determination— 
that should this marriage which was 
in his nephew’s thought take place, 
it should close all interest or inter- 
ference on his part in his concerns. 

Captain Merton was seldom down 
in time for his uncle’s early break- 
fast, which was invariably succeeded 
by a walk across the park, where 
the old man might be seen in the 
early morning treading the short 
grass in his stout shoes, and dealing 
destruction to the thistles, if any 
such could be found, with ‘ the spud,’ 
which he invariably carried—the 
only formidable implement he had 
been ever known to wield. 

Uncle Peter was not a man to be 
put out of the mechanical exactitude 
of his life by a sleepless night and 
an unforeseen emotion; he took his 
usual walk, therefore, on the morning 
following the conversation we have 
related, confirming himself,with each 
step he took, in the decision at which 
he had arrived. As he approached 
the house on his return he saw Cap- 
tain Merton’s dog cart and servant 
at the door, and entering the hall 
found his nephew pulling on his 
gloves preparatory to issuing forth 
from the house. 

‘Good morning, uncle.’ 

‘Good morning, Charles. May I 
ask where you are going so early ?” 

‘To Lord Elsmore’s, sir; I wish 
to find him at home; and am most 
certain to do so by going at this 
time.’ 
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‘Can you let me say one word 
with you before you go?” 

‘ As many as you please, sir; but 
I fear they will not alter my pur- 

ose.” 

They walked together into the 
room in which they had sat the pre- 
ceding evening ; both were perfectly 
calm with the calmness of a settled 
determination which the words of 
neither should alter. 

‘ Charles,’ said the old man, ‘ you 
will tell Lord Elsmore simply and 
truthfully what your own fortune is, 
Iam sure ; and you will tell him that 
after taking this step you have 
nothing to hopefor from me; but you 
are bound to tell him more, I think 
—the nature of the last engagements 
which I satisfied for you before 
attaining your majority.’ 

The young man’s brow grew 
erimson. 

‘I shall say, sir, all that is ne- 
eessary for a man of honour to tell 
him who aspires to his daughter's 
hand—no less, no more.’ 

They parted; the light wheels of 
the young man’s carriage glided 
swiftly over the smooth road that 
led towards Elsmore, but his heart 
yet more swiftly traversed the dis- 
tance, and had acted and reacted 
the interview which awaited him 
long ere he arrived at the gates of 
the old mansion. 

And the old man—he sat all the 
morning long in that small, bare 
study, bowing beneath the burthen 
of that desolate existence which 
henceforth he felt awaited him to 
his grave. Did his purpose falter ? 
No, it gained strength by the very 
misery which he foresaw would at- 
tend its execution. 

Lord Elsmore received the young 
man kindly, and his suit not un- 
favourably. He had, indeed, per- 
ceived for some time the affection 
which had grown up between Charles 
Merton and Lady Helena; and 
had he felt that their union was 
undesirable, or impossible, he would 
have long ere this put an end to 
their intimacy. The change in the 
young man’s prospects was related 
tohim. Lord Elsmore looked grave, 
for he was not a rich man, and 
having a large family, could give 
little to his daughters; but it was 
too late, he felt, to commence an 
opposition to what, if opposed at all, 
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should have been opposed long since; 
and his consent was finally obtained. 
Captain Merton, it was arranged, 
should still continue in the army, 
exchanging only into the household 
troops to avoid the chance of foreign 
service. And did he make the dis- 
closure to Lord Elsmore that his 
uncle had so seriously urged him to 
make? No; he thought it useless 
and unnecessary. He thought, as 
he drove along through the clear 
air, that it was as superfluous as it 
would be undesirable to confess to 
Lord Elsmore every foible of his 
boyhood, from which he felt that he 
had now emerged and emancipated 
himself for ever. Had he known 
how deep a shade the offences of 
the past throw over the present, 
he might not have felt so light and 
careless as he did; or had he re- 
flected how entirely the circum- 
stances of temptation amongst which 
he had before fallen had been re- 
moved from his path, he might have 
doubted whether he were himself so 
changed that, should he again be 
placed amidst such, he might not 
fall again precisely as before. But 
he felt ol reflected not thus that 
day: the present was enough. He 
had no regret for the past—no mis- 
giving for the future. The hours 
flew on rapidly and unmarked, as he 
sat by the side of his betrothed in 
stately saloons of Elsmore, or roamed 
with Lady Helena through the park 
and woods, which had not yet lost 
one tint of their summer beauty. 

And she, with her quiet grace and 
beauty, and more than all, with the 
freshness of her almost girlish love, 
had you seen her, you would not 
have marvelled that in her presence 
he forgot all beside. 

The evening came, and he re- 
turned to Hursleigh, the abode of 
his uncle. It was late when he 
arrived, and his uncle had retired to 
rest. 

On the following day he was to 
rejoin his regiment. He rose early, 
and met his uncle a the breakfast 
table. After which, he briefly com- 
municated to him the result of his 
visit to Elsmore on the preceding 
day. The communication was re- 
ceived in silence ; and, unsolicited to 
protract or to repeat his visit, he left 
Hursleigh early in the day for the 
county town, in which his regiment 
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was quartered. His heart was 
full of such a bounding sense of 
happiness, that he could scarcely 
appreciate as it deserved the change 
that had just taken place in his 
prospects, nor feel the sorrow at 
parting thus with his uncle, and 
what had hitherto been his home, 
which under other circumstances 
he would have doubtless felt. 
The unreasonableness of the pre- 
judices against Lady Helena so 
aggravated him that he could not 
feel much regret at bidding his uncle 
farewell. There was, too, such a 
golden cloud of hope floating over 
the future in his mind, that he felt 
his uncle’s objections must eventu- 
ally give way, and the only obstacle 
to his happiness be in time, at all 
events, removed. But chiefly, there 
was a certain careless facility of 
putting from him troublesome 
thoughts about Charles Merton, 
which made any sorrow, especially 
such a one as this, sit more easily 
on him than on another. 

‘Are there any letters, Thomas ?” 
asked Mr. Peter Merton, as he re- 
turned from an abnormal walk at 
an unusual pace, in which he had in- 


dulged immediately after the depar- 
ture of his nephew. 

‘There are two, sir. They are in 
the study,’ was the answer. 

Uncle Peter hurried thither at 


once. He was not usually very ex- 
cited about his correspondence ; but 
this morning he wished for business 
of some sort, and the receiving and 
answering letters was the chief one 
of his present life. 

The two letters lay upon the 
study table. He knew the hand- 
writing of one of them, and that 
he laid aside; the other proved to 
be an application for a subscrip- 
tion tosome charity. He had many 
such, and answered them nobly. 
This, however, was an unfortunate 
moment for such an application to 
arrive. He was flinging it aside im- 
patiently without entering into the 
merits of the case, when he seemed 
to reconsider the matter, refolded 
it, and put it in the breast pocket of 
his coat, from whence he would pro- 
bably take it out as he walked about 
the grounds, and weigh carefully its 
claims. 

He now turned his attention to 
the first letter, which he did not 
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seem to regard with much interest. 
It was written in a clear, large, bold 
Italian hand, and consisted of three 
sheets of ‘superfine cream-laid.’ 
The first was filled with inquiries 
about his own health, and flowing 
sentences of affectionate solicitude 
about himself and ‘dear Hursleigh;’ 
the second, with an abbreviated ac- 
count of the yearly history of the 
lady’s family and herself; the third 
congratulated him on his nephew’s 
approaching nuptials with Lady 
Saen and concluded with the in- 
timation, that certain jars of wine 
sours, the preserving of which had 
been superintended by the dear girls 
themselves, would follow this letter, 
which the lady begged that he would 
oath and hoped that he would 
ike. 

The writer was a Mrs. Howard, 
a cousin, of whom Mr. Peter 
Merton had seen little, but suffi- 
cient to suspect that she was in 
every way antipathetic to himselt. 
Their brief intercourse seemed to 
have produced a diametrically oppo- 
site impression on the lady, who 
overpowered him with presents of 
hams, turkeys, preserves, and letters 
expressive of the highest esteem and 
most affectionate regard. The 
—— were handed over to the 

ousekeeper; and the letters were 
answered in a hard, curt style, which 
contrasted singularly with their own. 
Mrs. Howard was a widow, with 
two daughters. Her husband had 
been a physician, and had left her 
in affluent circumstances. But she 
lived in the county town, where it 
was the main object of the lives of 
many persons, unfortunately with- 
out any other occupation, to be 
esteemed of greater consideration 
than their neighbours. She had, 
accordingly, been endeavouring con- 
tinually, but hitherto ineffectually, 
to lessen the distance between Hurs- 
leigh and Laurel Lodge, and con- 
vince the little world around her of 
the reality of her relationship to the 
rich but eccentric Mr. Merton; 
a fact which, from the little inter- 
course subsisting between them, 
persons less skilled in genealogy 
than were the inhabitants of B 
might have reasonably doubted. 

Peter Merton read the letter to 
the end. A grim smile passed over 
his face at times as he perused it ; 
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but he still held it in his hand after 
reading it; and the thoughts which 
passed through his mind as he sat 
thus were certainly less unfavourable 
to Mrs. Howard than any which had 
succeeded the perusal of any of her 
former letters. 

Yes, they might be interested 
and venal, all those expressions of 
solicitude and regard; but they 
somehow did not look at that mo- 
ment so fulsome or so contemptible 
as they used to look. There is 
a silence and solitude of the heart 
in which we weigh not too nicely 
the truth or falsehood of those tones 
which break upon its dreariness and 
gloom. He sat down at once and 
answered the letter. He had gene- 
rally left such letters for many days 
without reply ; but now he wanted 
employment, and his heart was 
softenedtowardsthewriter. Hisreply 
was so different from all which she 
had hitherto received from him, 
that Mrs. Howard made a point of 
reading it aloud to all her morning 
visitors for the succeeding fortnight; 
and, as she altered all the positive 
into the superlative degrees through- 
out, as she read, and made one or 
two other extempore alterations, or 
rather exaggerations, with consider- 
able address, it really did sound 
as cousinly and affectionate as could 
be ase and much more so than 
could be expected. 

Captain Merton saw little more 
of his uncle before his marriage ; 
and after it, nothing. He was so 
happy in that early married life 
of his, that all which had preceded 
it seemed like some dark dream, 
from which he had emerged. His 
marriage with Lady Helena intro- 
duced him at once into a new and 
large circle of acquaintance ; and he 
entered eagerly into the attractive 
oer of London society, of which 

e had before seen little. His house 
was small; but exquisitely appointed. 
His establishment was pronounced 
faultless, and his wife also, by a 
large circle of admirers, whose ad- 
miration he perhaps esteemed and 
courted more than it was worth. 
Every one protested that he was a 
lucky fellow ; and there is nothing 
which more effectually convinces a 
man that he is a lucky fellow than 
the circumstance that he is pro- 
nounced so by everybody. 
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Two years flowed on—years of 
unanxious happiness to them both; 
of which there is nothing to tell, 
but that they were happy. And 
then came little clouds, darkening 
faintly the edge of the horizon, 
gathering slowly in blackness and 
volume till they hung over their 
heads; and the storm fell, of which 
one of them had long foreseen the 
approach, but for which the other 
was totally unprepared. 

It is to the close of the third 
year of their married life that we 
must transport our readers. The 
London season was at its height, 
and though the evening was drawing 
to a close, Captain Merton and Lady 
Helena were in their own drawing- 
room, and alone—a circumstance 
unusual at such a time. 

It was a lovelyroom, hung with ex- 

uisite drawings by thefirst artists of 
the day. One or two statues of white 
marble rose between the windows, 
which were all open; but not a 
breath of air stirred the curtains of 
delicate lace with which they were 
shadowed. The day had been in- 
tolerably hot, and now there was an 
oppression in the air which was 
almost overpowering. Captain Mer- 
ton was lying upon a sofa; Lady 
Helena was at the piano. She was 
an admirable musician; but now, 
as her hands glided over the keys, 
they were calling forth from the in- 
strument those old simple airs, 
which come over the heart some- 
times like dreams of the far 
past with a power and tenderness 
often less felt in more _ elabo- 
rate compositions. She lent them, 
as she played, something of the 
charm which the human voice is 
alone able completely to impart; the 
clear notes rang out distinct and 
articulate. One who knew the words 
of what she played would have said 
that they had never been felt by 
him more vividly than now, as she 
played the air only. A sudden 
vivid flash of blue and forked 
lightning illuminated the apartment. 
Lady Helena rose from the instru- 
ment, and sat down upon a low seat 
beside the sofa where her husband 
lay. 

He had been tossing uneasily 
about for some time among the 
cushions, not exactly listening to 
her music, for his thoughts were far 
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away; but it soothed him; and 
whenever she had paused before, 
and seemed about to cease playing, 
he had said ‘Go on;’ and she had 
gone on accordingly, bringing out air 
after air, long unplayed and unheard, 
some only remembered from her 
childhood, but all fraught with the 
same tender melancholy which 
gathers about such music. 

When the lightning came, he did 
not ask her to continue playing 
any more, and she came and sat 
beside him, leaning her brow for a 
moment upon his hand, that hung 
over one of the cushions. He did 
not speak nor did she; and flash 
after flash succeeded of the blue 
lightning, and the pealing thunder 
crashed over their heads almost 
without intermission. A servant 
entered with candles; but they 
ordered them to be taken out again, 
and sat thus watching the storm 
together. At last it subsided; and 
the clear blue summer evening sky 
appeared, marked here and there 
by a silver star; and the sweet 
smell of the flowers in the baleony, 
freshened by the rain, was wafted 
into the room. 

Lady Helena had sat rapt in in- 
tense awe and admiration, absorbed 
in the sight before her. She had 
forgotten all else. Not so Captain 
Merton. No change in the aspect 
of the external world could give 
him then even a moment's entire 
intermission from the anxiety which 
at that moment, and for long, had 
been struggling in his breast. 

And yet, softened by the influence 
of the scene and hour, he did look 
up into the sky; and as the last 
dark confused masses of cloud were 
hurrying out of sight, he did long 
that some such favouring breeze 
as then passed over the world of 
nature would pass over that of his 
own life, bearing before it those 
clouds of trouble and desolation 
which seemed to weigh so heavy on 
his head. 

He was not given to entertain 
such thoughts, much less to express 
them; but at this moment he did 
both. His tone was fretful and 


complaining ; it was that, indeed, 
of a man who was endeavouring to 
blame circumstances where he was 
himself alone to blame, and who 
looked to circumstances for that 
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relief for which he could only look 
safely to himself. 

‘There is no trouble,’ said Lady 
Helena, calmly, ‘so hard to bear 
one’s self, or which I feel, dear 
Charles, so hard, as that which is 
indefinite ; or if there be a worse 
trouble, it is to see another, whom 
one loves, bearing such indefinite 
sorrow, in which one is not permitted 
to participate.’ 

‘There is a worse trial,’ replied 
Captain Merton, bitterly : ‘to have 
to conceal from the being that one 
loves what it would be only misery 
to know.’ 

‘And this we have both been 
bearing and doing,’ said Lady 
Helena, in her soft, low voice. 

And again they were silent; and 
she looked forth into the clear, calm 
heavens, and into the shining stars ; 
and her spirit gathered strength, 
and she said at last— 

‘Charles, I can bear anything 

ou have to tell—anything but to 
oat’ she added, gently, ‘ that your 
silence has been because you loved 
me too little to let me sympathize 
with your grief; and that,’ she 
added, ‘I feel that I shall not hear.’ 

‘Tt is idle,’ he said, ‘to call it 
‘my grief,’ or ‘my sorrow.’ It is 
your grief—your sorrow, Helena. 

t is my shame!’ 

Lady Helena grew pale; but she 
answered, and at once— 

‘Then it is mine.’ 

The footman entered again with 
candles, which he placed upon the 
tables. He drew together the dark 
folds of the satin curtains, and dis- 
appeared. It was, as we have said, 
a lovely room. Cabinets were there 
inlaid with the costliest sevres; 
tables of marquetrie, of malachite, 
of Florentine mosaic; tall pier 
glasses, soft carpets, rich hangings, 
and more than all, gems of modern 
art—each dear, as such things grow 
to be, to those who, with a refined 
taste, have gathered them together, 
and grown to love them day by 
day. 

Captain Merton rose from the 
sofa, and walked up and down the 
apartment. 

‘This is a beautiful room!’ he 
said, at length. ‘It is a beautiful 
house!’ he said. ‘Could you leave 
it, Helena?’ 


‘Yes,’ she said. ‘I could leave 
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it. I could give up all, everything, 
if we were only to be, Charles, what 
we were io one another, and not 
live on with this dark secret horror 
ever rising up between us, and sepa- 
rating us from each other. Only 
tell me all. Let us consult together, 
and, if it must be, sufier together. 
It will be lighter to us both.’ 

And he went to her and threw 
himself on a low cushion at her 
feet. He told her all, as a peni- 
tent before his confessor. He went 
back into the first beginnings 
of his sin. He laid bare his own 
motives to himself and her. He 
told her why, before his marriage, 
he had not made this confes- 
sion: because he had then thought 
himself free for ever from the vice 
of his almost boyhood. How again, 
in the society in which he had been 
thrown in London, the old tempta- 
tion had recurred, and he had sunk 
beneath it. He did not dwell on 
the fascinations of gambling, and 
say that it had been impossible to 
resist them; for he knew that this 
would have been a lie. He knew 
and recollected that there had been 
a point at which he could have re- 
sisted: that he did not, and was 
lost. 

‘And yet, I almost fancy some- 
times that I could have stayed in 
my headlong career had it not been 
for my love for you, dear Helena. 
I could have stayed when half was 
lost, I think, but for the agony of 
submitting youto anythinglike priva- 
tion ; and so, in the hope of winning 
all back, I risked all and lost all. Oh, 
Helena,’ he went on, ‘it is now all 
for you I suffer. For me, what 
poverty, what degradation were not 
too good?’ But for you and our 
child! It seems to me now, some- 
times, that I could wish you to go 
back to your father—that I would 
rather lose you from my sight than 
see you sufler.’ . 

‘You shall not see it,’ she said. 
* How could think, Charles, such a 
thought—that even you could make 
me leave you at such a time, when 
by my presence I could aid—per- 
haps save you, now I know your 
danger? But what is to be done? 
That we must consider. Have we 
absolutely nothing ?’ 

She had that clear, practical 
mind which is sometimes, though 
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rarely, met with in persons of ex- 
treme sensibility. She could meet 
any trouble, if she only saw it; and 
she had the strength to wrestle 
with it when seen. She had, too, 
that almost unlimited gy for 
suffering which exists in the heart 
of some women. 

*T have lost all I could lose,’ he 
replied; ‘I have nothing. You 
have what your father gave you; I 
should have lost that also if I could 
have staked it,’ he added, bitterly. 

‘ And our child?’ she asked. 

‘Has a provision from my pro- 
pert which I could not touch.’ 

‘We shall have, then, three hun- 
dred a-year, Charles; we are not 
ruined at all,’ she said, smiling. 
‘We can live on that.’ 

‘ How ?—where?’ he asked, bit- 
terly. 

‘Oh, in numberless ways, and 
numberless places,’ she answered. 
‘ There are lovely spots by the Eng- 
lish coast, where we might have 
some cottage, and live happy and 
retired. We shall not want to see 
the gay world again; I am wearied 
of it already, and have been ever 
since I can remember it. We 
can part with all these things,’ she 
said, looking round the room, with 
a light heart. ‘They have not 
brought us peace.’ 

‘No,’ he answered, thoughtfully. 
‘If it be possible for us, for you, to 
live on this sum, Helena, it is not 

ossible to live on it here in Eng- 
a we must go abroad.’ 

‘We will go abroad,’ she answered, 
gaily ; ‘we will go into some cheap 
Belgian town, with its broad market- 
places, and gabled houses, and 
splendid churches, and quaint cos- 
tumes. I shall be sketching all day 
long, Charles; we shall be very 
happy wherever we go—is it not so?” 
she said, ‘if we go together.’ 

‘Helena, you are an angel—you 
are my angel,’ he murmured; ‘ my 
good angel.’ And he looked into 
her face, the banded soft brown 
hair, the calm, holy quiet of her 
beauty, the sorrow, and the tender- 
ness, and the love seemed so little 
like this earth, that a strange thought 
shot with a pang across his heart, 
that he should lose her, that she had 
so little of this world about her that 
she could not rest upon it long. It 
was a morbid thought, but it was 
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some moments ere he could shake 
it from him. At last he mastered 
it, and turned again to review their 
situation. 

‘And your father,’ he said next, 
‘what will he think—what will he 
say, Helena? I have deceived him 
cruelly, as well as you.’ 

‘I will write to him,’ she an- 
swered, calmly ; ‘he is at Florence, 
you know, with Alicia, by this time, 
so you will not see him, if that would 
be painful, just at present.’ 

It was all arranged that night; 
his commission was to be sold, every- 
thing they had was to be sold, his 
engagements were all to be cleared 
off, and they were to go into Bel- 
gium, that refuge for poverty like 
his, which shrinks from the hard 
eye that falls on it in England. 

There was one only resource 
which had presented itself to him 
again and again in his difficulties, 
and had been again and again re- 
jected, and that was, to write to his 
uncle Peter, and tell him all, and 
ask for his assistance. His pride 
revolted from the task, the more so 
as he had made no overtures to a 
reconciliation before ; but that night, 
after his wife left him, he felt that 
he ought to shrink from no personal 
humiliation, if it were yet possible 
to shield her from the future which 
he feared she would find so far more 
bitter than in her inexperience of 
the world she expected that it would 
be. He sat down, therefore, and 
wrote a letter, which he had a strong 
hopeful conviction would soften the 
old man’s heart towards them ; his 
uncle had no other relations but him- 
self, he knew, for whom he cared, and 
it seemed to him impossible but that 
he would come forward in some way 
to assist him in his distress. The 
letter was sent by the first post; he 
carried it himself; and all arrange- 
ments were postponed until a reply 
to it could arrive. 

We must go back for a few mo- 
ments to Hursleigh. It was a bright 
summer evening, the air had been 
fraught with a delicious coolness 
from the storm of the preceding 
night. The climax of Mrs. Howard's 
desires, the end of her long-drawn 
hopes was now accomplished. She 
was silting as a guest in the house 
of her cousin, sitting in a large old- 
fashioned chair, drawn to one of the 
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windows of the grand saloon, which 
had been uncovered and furbished 
up, as well as antique furniture and 
faded hangings admitted, for her 
reception. 

‘Julia,’ she said, with that espe- 
cial benignity of manner which had 
characterized her since her admis- 
sion thus to Hursleigh, ‘ your uncle 
is fond of music; let us have a song.’ 

Why she called Mr. Peter Merton 
uncle to her daughter I do not know, 
as she was herself only his cousin; 
but she said that ‘ uncle Peter’ came 
so naturally, that they could and 
would address him by no other 
title. 

It was quite true that Mr. Peter 
Merton was fond of music; he had 
an admirable ear, and considerable 
natural taste, but yet he winced con- 
siderably under the proposal ; he had 
heard already more than one of Miss 
Julia’s songs, and ever since the 
first had been devising with himself 
some course by which he might 
silence the young lady’s singing 
without wounding her feelings. 
There was no escape, however, at 
least no immediate escape, so he 
leaned back resigned, and the young 
lady sat down, and running her 
hand over the keys, was about to 
commence her performance, when 
Mrs. Howard rose from her chair, 
advanced to the piano, and laid her 
hand on her daughter's shoulder. 

‘A moment, my dear; you have 
not asked your dear uncle what he 
would like. What style of music 
do you prefer, sir? my daughter 
sings all—French, German, Italian, 
Seotch, Irish, or English; which 
shall it be ?’ 

Mrs. Howard was not often mis- 
taken in her knowledge of people’s 
tastes; she confidently expected, 
when she gave this imposing an- 
nouncement, that Mr. Peter Mer- 
ton’s choice would be for an English 
ballad, and she was prepared to ex- 
claim on the superiority of English 
ballads to every other style of 
music; but she was disappointed— 
he said, shortly, ‘German, then, if 
you please.’ 

Miss Julia Howard blushed, and 
looked from one end of her book 
of songs to another, and then 
back again. ‘I fear 1 have not a 
German song for you, uncle,’ she 
said. 
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‘Not got a German song!’ said 
Mrs. Howard, with the slightest 
approach to acrimony in her benig- 
nant tones. ‘Where are all your 
German songs?’ 

‘I never had but one, you know, 
mamma,’ said Miss Julia, simply— 
‘the one, you know, that I learned 
from my singing master.’ 

‘Surprising!’ muttered Mrs. 
Seal. She was endeavouring to 
represent her daughter at Hursleigh 
as a highly accomplished young 
lady, which Miss Julia had neither 
the good fortune to be, nor the de- 
ception to pretend to be. 
whatever you have, then, my dear,’ 
she said. 

Miss Howard commenced ‘ Annie 
Laurie,’ which she sang throughout 
a semitone too low. Mr. Peter 
Merton rose at the conclusion; he 
had letters to write, and was going 
to his study. A servant entered as 
he was leaving the room, with letters 
by the second post. 

‘ Any letters for me, Thomas?’ he 


said. 
I think they 


‘ Sing 


‘No, sir; 
Mrs. Howard.’ 

Mr. Peter Merton left the room. 
Mrs. Howard took the letters ; there 
were three. She was indefatigable 
in writing and receiving letters. She 
laid these aside for one moment, 
while she gave a short, sharp repri- 
mand to her daughter, for what she 
called ‘ the disgraceful exposure she 
had just made of her ignorance.’ 
Miss Julia left the room to digest 
the maternal reproof. Mrs. Howard 
was left alone—alone with her let- 
ters; no, not her letters—there was 
one of the three directed, not to her- 
self, but to Peter Merton, Esq. She 
was about toring the bell, and tell a 
servant to take it to Mr. Merton’s 
study, when her eye was arrested 
by the handwriting; it was the 
same, a very re -markable one, which 
she had noticed in a manuscript 
book the day before, and been told 
that it was Captain Merton’s. Her 
hand was half-way to the bell-rope, 
but she arrested it, and gathering 
up the three letters, retired to her 
own room. 

Her first proceeding, when she 
found herself there, was to lock the 
door; her next, to sit down and ex- 
amine the exterior of the letter; 
but, thanks to the patent adhesive 
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envelope, its contents were impene- 
trable even to her skilful manipula- 
tion. She felt an intuitive conviction 
that they must be important: Peter 
Merton had confi.ed to her much 
of what the reader already knows; 
she knew that no communication 
had taken place between them since 
his marriage, and it by no means 
suited the plans now maturing in 
her brain that any should now be 
commenced. But it was a dangerous 
thing to withhold a letter, and it 
might not, after all, be worth incur- 
ring the risk; it might be perfectly 
innocuous. ‘ What did it contain’ 
if she only knew that, she might 
give it or withhold it. She sat some 
moments in profound thought, and 
then rang the bell. 

It was answered by her maid. 

* Hannah, will you bring me a jug 
of hot water?’ was her order. -‘ L 
want it very hot, for I have a head- 
ache, and wish to take some sal- 
volatile.’ 

The mandate was soon obeyed. 

* Shall I mix it for you, ma’am?’ 
asked Hannah, standing in the 
middle of the apartment. 

‘No, thank you, Hannah,’ said 
Mrs. Howard, blandly ; ‘if you will 
only give me the bottle from my 
dressing-case there, that will do.’ 

Hannah again departed, and the 
door was again locked. Mrs. Howard 
took the letter in her hands, and 
laid it upon the narrow aperture of 
the jug, over the boiling water. In 
a few moments the cement upon the 
envelope gave way, and she was able 
to extract the contents without fear 
of detection, should she deem it de- 
sirable to replace them, and present 
the letter to uncle Peter. 

She read it throughout: the 
touching description of his own - 
misery and his wife’s heroism, the 
affectionate appeal to his uncle’s 
kindness, the full, unextenuated con- 
fession of his own guilt and folly; 
not a word of it was lost; Mrs. 
Howard read it all. She refolded 
it, and then laid it in the bottom 
drawer of her dressing-case, which 
she locked carefully. She ran 
through her other letters, and des- 
cended to the saloon to make tea 
for Mr. Peter Merton, with a calm 
face and her usual imperturbable 
smile; she was a little more loqua- 
cious than was her wont, but that 
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was all; Mr. Peter Merton thought, 
as the day closed, that with all her 
little faults, some of which he saw 
with singular penetration, she was 
a very agreeable, well disposed sort 
of woman. 

We must again pass onward some 
years in our story ; four have elapsed 
since the events last related; each 
year Mrs. Howard has paid a longer 
visit than the last to Hursleigh, and 
yet, strange to say, much as the 
above fact may militate against the 
assertion, she has not grown upon 
the affections of Peter Merton. 
Deception never answers in the long 
run; it may succeed on any one 
particular occasion, as at the time did 
the suppression of Captain Merton’s 
letter ; but the daily, hourly, little 
falsehoods and concealments of a 
woman like Mrs. Howard must de- 
stroy every feeling of regard and 
respect in an honest, truthful mind 
like that of uncle Peter. 

She erred, too, in protracting 
her visits to such a length as she 
did; she was more fitted to stay 
a week than a month in a house; 
for one week you might have 
been charmed with her, in a month 
you were disgusted. Why, then, 
did Mr. Merton invite her? Be- 
cause he was a lonely man, and 
needed, he felt, as he grew older, 
kindness of some sort to make life 
supportable. He saw the worth 
of hers, but he thought bought 
kindness better than none at all; 
and the vast echoing rooms of the 
old mansion, untenanted the whole 
year through, had become dreary 
and distressing to him in the ex- 
treme. 

Mrs. Howard has been now nearly 
three months at Hursleigh, and 
shows symptoms of an intention. of 
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taking up her quarters there alto- 
gether. Mr. Merton has become 
intensely weary this year of her 
society, and is vainly seeking for a 
pretext for getting rid of his visitor, 
who, on her part, is occupied in 
seeking for one to remain in her 
present quarters. It is somewhat 
odd that they should each choose 
the same pretext for such various 
designs. 

The health of Mr. Peter Merton 
had been visibly declining; he looked 
much older than he really was, for 
in truth he could scarcely yet in 
years be called an old man; he was 
nervous and irritable ; he had neither 
sleep nor appetite; indeed he was 
becoming anything but an agreeable 
host for visitors less pertinacious 
than Mrs. Howard and her daugh- 
ters. How could they leave hin— 
‘the dear old man’—in such a state P 
It was impossible. They had many 
engagements for the summer, but 
all must give way to the paramount 
duty of remaining at Hursleigh. 
This Mrs. Howard was continually 
saying or implying. Uncle Peter, 
on his part, was the last man to turn 
people violently out of his house 
who were bent on staying in it. At 
last he hit upon an expedient. He 
was really growing unwell—worse 
and worse; he was wearied, not 
only of Mrs. Howard and the Misses 
Howard, but of Hursleigh—of life 
altogether. There was something 
decidedly wrong somewhere. Mrs. 
Howard begged him to see Mr. 
Evans, the medical man of the 
neighbourhood, but he had no con- 
fidence in Mr. Evans, and would 
not see him. He determined at last 
to go to town, and consult Dr. A—, 
whose advice he had found of great 
use in an earlier period of his life. 


: SKETCHES OF THE COURTS OF THE 
HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK IN GERMANY AND ENGLAND.* 


IS our July number we gave some 

account of the history of the 
Court and Aristocracy of Prussia, by 
Dr. Vehse ; we propose now to ex- 
tract from this, the latest work of 
the German professor, such _pas- 
sages from the history of the House 


of Brunswick as may have most of 
the interest of novelty for English 
readers. 

The pen of the learned Gibbon 
was employed upon the antiquities 
of the noble House of Brunswick, 
of which the Royal family of Eng- 


* Geschichte der Hife des Hauses Braunschweig in Deutschland und England, 


By Dr. Edward Vehse, 4 vols. 


Hamburg, 1853. 
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Jand are a younger branch. During 
the middle ages, the Guelphs fought 
a good fight against the Ghibelline 
party, which was, however, the suc- 
cessful one, and for a long time the 
Guelphs had to feel the oppression 
of their foes. But their star was 
once more in the ascendant during 
the reign of Ernest Augustus, the 
first Elector of Hanover, whose 
marriage with Sophia Stuart, the 
daughter of Frederick, the unfortu- 
nate King of Bohemia, and of Eliza- 
beth Stuart, opened to the small 
House of Hanover the succession to 
the English throne. 

Sophia Stuart’s youth was passed 
in the stormy times of the thirty 

ears’ war. She was born in Hol. 
and in 1630, the year when Gus- 
tavus Adolphus entered Germany, 
and was educated in England. She 
was oneof the few among Princes 
who turned the misfortunes and 
miseries of her youth to good ac- 
count. Her greatest friend in after- 
life was Leibnitz, who never called 
her by any other name than ‘our 
great Klectress.’ Her shining quali- 
ties completely cast her husband 
into the shade. The Great Electress, 
however, never lived to enjoy the 
honour she so much coveted, of 
having engraved on her tombstone, 
‘ Sophia, Queen of England.’ She 
died on the 8th June, 1714, but two 
short months before the death of 
Queen Anne opened the succession 
to her. She was struck by apo- 
nlexy in her garden at Herren- 
Seams in her eighty-sixth year. It 
was an unusually fine evening, and 
she had, as was her custom, been 
walking with her son George, the 
Elector, in full health; a shower 
came on, and after running in, she 
sank on the ground, and in a few 
minutes was dead. 

We will not follow Dr. Vehse in 
his account of the intrigues and 
counter-intrigues of the two rival 
factions into which England was split 
at the time when George I. ascended 
the throne, more especially as his 
authorities are all accessible to the 
English reader. Dr. Vehse has laid 
Walpole’s Memoirs and Letters, 
Wrazall’s Memoirs, the Lexington 
Correspondence, and various other 
subsequent English works, good, 
bad, and indifferent, under heavy 
contribution, and has produced an 
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amusing, gossiping book out of 
these materials. His estimate of the 
German House of Hanover is not 
high, but his picture of the English 
is flattering enough to our national 
vanity : much of the interest of the 
book is derived from seeing our- 
selves so favourably portrayed 
through German spectacles. 

The precautions taken by the Earl 
of Shrewsbury and his party in the 
Government, prevented the slightest 
disturbances when Queen Anne died, 
on the 12th August, 1714, and the 
Elector of Hanover was proclaimed 
King of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Lord Clarendon, the English Mi- 
nister at the Court of Hanover, was 
the first to convey this piece of news 
to George I. 

It was an important, but by no means 
a pleasant announcement, says Dr. 
Vehse, the intelligence that the people 
of England expected him as their king. 
We possess testimony to this effect in a 
confidential letter written by Marshal 
Schulenburg to Baron Steinghens, the 
envoy of the Palatinate in London, in 
which, under the date of the 10th Au- 
gust, 1714, only two days before the 
death of Queen Anne, he says,—‘ It is 
quite evident that George is profoundly 
indifferent as to the upshot of this ques- 
tion of succession; nay, I would even 
bet that when it really comes to the point 
he will be in despair at having to give up 
his place of residence, where he amuses 
himself with trifles, in order to assume 
a post of honour and dignity. He is en- 
dowed with all the qualities requisite to 
make a finished nobleman, but he lacks 
all those that make a king.’ George’s 
instinct taught him that he would play 
a sorry part in England. He—a petty 
German prince—among a nation of 
princes, the great Lords and the rich 
gentry. He came from a country where 
the prince was almost absolute, and 
would go into a land where the people 
treated him almost on the footing of 
equality ; where the whole of the best 
society, which had the entré at court, 
consisted of people who united the 
courtier with the republican, the noble 
with the roturier. He was not so far 
wrong in looking forward to his entry 
into such a country with some anxiety. 
People of quality were not to his taste, 
ceremony was not to his liking. 

However, spite of his unwilling- 
ness, go he must. He put off his 
departure for a whole month. On 
the 11th September he left Herren- 
hausen, accompanied by his son, and 
Caroline of Anspach, his daughiter- 
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in-law. 
October. 


George I. (says Dr. Vehse) appeared 
to the English to be a type of the 
Stuarts, after the German fashion. He 
was obstinate and tyrannical, but he 
had no spark of that romantic spirit 
which cost Mary Stuart and Charles I. 
their heads, and James II. his throne. 
George I. was passionate, but after his 
own peculiar manner ; he was even cruel 
and hateful: but he was all this, as it 
seemed to the English, after a middle- 
class vulgar fashion, without any trace 
of that elegance or grace which the no- 
bility and gentry of England possessed, 
and expected to find in those who were 
called to reign over them. But George 
was a Protestant, and old England was 
determined to remain Protestant, at any 
price. It therefore put up with him. 
Not less than fifty-four members of 
reigning houses in Europe, who all had 
a better title to it than George I., were 
excluded from the English throne. . . . 
Sophia Stuart, George’s mother, the 
daughter of the beautiful Elizabeth of 
Bohemia, the only sister of the beheaded 
Charles, came, according to actual law, 
after all these, but she was the only one 
who happened to be a Protestant. 

George was deficient in intellectual 
qualities, in tact and dignity, in short, 
in all the attributes which should adorn 
a king, or even a subject; but he had 
the one qualification needed, he was op- 
posed to catholicism, and an enemy to 
France and Louis XIV. So he was se- 
lected before scores of others, who had 
a better right to the throne than he. 

George appeared in England with a 
seraglio of hideous old women, some of 
whom came with him, and others joined 
him afterwards, There was the Countess 
Kielmansegge, nick-named the ‘ Ele- 
phant,’ and the ‘ May-pole,’ Schulen- 
burg, who had her two nieces, as they 
were called, with her. The King of 
England shut himself up with them 
every evening. The London mob sur- 
rounded the coaches of these German 
women, and hissed them, partly for their 
total want of beauty, partly because it 
was soon discovered that they sold their 
influence with the King for money. <A 
host of broadsides and caricatures issued 
from the press. 

The first Elector, Ernest Augus- 
tus, had introduced into Hanover 
the French custom of royal mis- 
tresses. He, his son George L., 
and his grandson, took their favou- 
rites from one and the same family. 
For nearly one hundred years, the 
family of Platen supplied this article 
of royal luxury. First, there was 
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the ‘wicked Countess Platen,’ to 
whom we shall presently have occa- 
sion to return; her daughter, the 
Countess Kielmansegge, who subse- 

uently was created Countess of 
alanine her step-daughter, the 
younger Countess Platen; Frau von 
der Bussche, a sister of the wicked 
Countess Platen; and a fifth lady, 
Countess Walmoden, afterwards 
created Countess of Yarmouth, who 
was grand-niece of the same ‘wicked 
Platen.’ 

In 1682, George I., then Crown 
Prince of Hanover, had married his 
cousin, Sophia Dorothea, the daugh- 
ter of George, Duke of Zell, of 
whose memoirs an English version 
appeared in 1845. This publication 
was chiefly founded upon a bio- 
graphy of Sophia Dorothea, entitled 
A short Account of my Fate and 
Prison, by the Princess Dora of 
Aguilon, published in Hamburg, in 
1840; and the original of this again 
was written in French, and called 
Precis de mon Destin et de ma 
Prison. The memoirs published 
in London, contain this autobio- 
graphy, and an account, written 
by the Princess’s intimate friend 
and faithful servant, Fraulein von 
Knesebeck, to the Crown Prin- 
cess of Prussia, the daughter of 
Sophia Dorothea. The second vo- 
lume contains the ‘ Diary of Con- 
versations. The biography com- 
mences with the first appearance of 
Count Kénigsmark in Hanover, in 
the year 1685, and ends with the 
last days of Sophia Dorothea’s im- 
prisonment in the fortress of Ahlden, 
in 1726. From this place she took 
the name of Princess of Ahlden. 
This work treats the Princess as a 
martyr, but these illusions, says Dr. 
Vehse, have been dispelled by some 
letters between the Princess and 
her lover, Kénigsmark, published 
by Professor Palmblad, in Upsala, 
in 1847, which leave scarcely any 
doubt as to the intimate connexion 
subsisting between them. The Prin- 
cess of Ahlden obviously meant to 
add the sanction of marriage to 
her connexion with Kénigsmark, if 
she could have escaped from her 
husband; but the catastrophe took 
place shortly before the preparations 
for flight were finally arranged. 

Sophia Dorothea, the Crown 
Princess of Hanover, born in the 
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year 1666, the daughter of George 
William Duke of Zell, and his 
French wife Eleonora d’Olbreuse, 
was married at sixteen, in 1682, to 
her cousin George of Hanover. 
The French blood that flowed in her 
veins, and the education she received 
at the gay court of Zell, had their 
effect. ‘Her mother,’ says her 
cousin, the Duchess of Orleans, 
‘brought her up to coquetry and 
gallantry.” She was clever, ex- 
citeable, and full of imagination. 
She was of the middle size, and of 
exquisite form, with fair brown 
hair, her face oval, and her com- 
plexion good. This lively young 
girl was ill suited to her silent, dull, 
husband; and their married life 
was not happy. George was often 
absent in the wars, and his return 
did not improve matters. She loved 
pleasure, he nothing but hunting 
and his favourites—Frau von der 
Bussche, Melusina Schulenburg, 
afterwards Duchess of Kendal, and 
Countess Kielmansegge. Sophia 
Dorothea soon bestowed her atfec- 
tions upon Count Philip of Konigs- 
mark, the handsome brother of 
Aurora, the famous mistress of Au- 
gustus the Strong, King of Poland, 
and the mother of Marshal Saxe. 

Philip, Count Kénigsmark was 
descended from an old Brandenburg 
family. Some of the race had set- 
tled in Sweden. Philip’s grand- 
father, Hans Christopher, had made 
himself a name during the thirty 
years’ war, as a_partisan-leader 
under Gustavus Adolphus, and 
Wrangel. After the peace of West- 
phalia, he became Governor of Bre- 
men and Verden, which were gar- 
risoned by Swedish troops. He 
left his children an immense fortune, 
won by his right hand. At the 
taking of Prague he acquired great 
booty. This Count Hans Christo- 
pher, like all his race, was herculean 
in form,and ofa wild,savage temper: 
when inflamed with passion, his face 
assumed the most hideous aspect, 
his hair stood on end like the bristles 
of a wild boar, and he inspired terror 
among his enemies. 

His grandson, Philip of Konigs- 
mark, was born in 1662, and inherited 
his mother’s beauty. She was a 
daughter of the Swedish house of 
Wrangel, famous for their beauty. 
Philip was brought up at the Court 
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of Zell, and passed much of his 
youth with Sophia Dorothea, for 
whom he entertained a youthful 
passion. Depwis que je vous ai vue, 
he writes to her during one of his 
campaigns on the Rhine, mon ceur 
s est senti touché sans oser le dire, et 
quoique lenfance, ow j'étais, m’em- 
pechait de vous déclarer ma pas- 
Sion, Je Ne vous ai pas moins aimé. 
From Zell young Cicounak was 
sent to finish his education in Eng- 
land, at the corrupt Court of 
Charles II. In this country, he was 
involved with his elder brother 
Charles John, in a scandalous matter 
—the murder of Thomas Thynne, 
‘Tom of ten thousand,’ as he was 
called, who had married the heiress 
of the Percy family, whom Kénigs- 
mark wanted for himself. This 
murder was committed on the 12th 
February, 1682, in the public streets, 
in Pall Mall, nearly opposite the 
opera-house colonade, ‘Thynne was 
shot by three hired murderers, 
George Borosky, Christopher Vraats, 
and John Storn, who were subse- 
quently all executed for the mur- 
der—the principal, Charles John 
Count Koénigsmark, fled, but was 
taken at Gravesend; Vraats was 
ofiered a free pardon if he would 
reach against the Kdénigsmarks ; 
but Vraats held his peace, and was 
executed. Charles John Count 
Konigsmark was killed fighting 
against the Turks in the Morea in 
1686; and the subsequent catas- 
trophe of Philip, Count Kénigsmark 
was looked upon as a just punish- 
ment for the share he had in this 
transaction, and in the sacrifice of 
Vraats’s life. 

Philip of Kénigsmark next took 
service, in 1685, under the Elector 
Ernest Augustus of Hanover, and 
renewed his old acquaintance with 
the lively Crown Princess, who 
lived, as we have said, unhappily 
with her cold and uncongenial hus- 
band. 

It appears from the correspon- 
dence quoted by Dr. Vehse that the 
lovers met in secret; the Princess 
even went to Kénigsmark’s lodgings, 
which, according to tradition, were 
in the present ‘ Hotel de Strelitz,’ 
on the ‘ Neumarkt.’ In one of his 
letters K6nigsmark writes: De- 
main a dix heures je serai au ren- 
dezvous. In another: Jon ange, 
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c'est pour toi seule que je vis et que 
je respire. At an evening party 
Count Kénigsmark lost out of his 
hat a billet doux, written to him by 
the Princess; great was his con- 
sternation: he did not fear for him- 
self—but to lose her for ever! The 
Princess consoles him by telling him 
that if he thought that the fear of 
exposure, or of losing her reputa- 
tion (these words were written in 
cipher) prevented her from seeing 
him, he did her great injustice. She 
steadfastly hoped some day to marry 
him, and to withdraw into some re- 
mote corner of the world, while 
Kénigsmark dreamt of winning her 
and a position by some chivalrous 
enterprise. He was jealous when 
she spoke to any one else—particu- 
larly to an Austrian, Count Von 
Piemont. All this did not escape 
the lynx eyes of others. The ‘ wicked 
Countess of Platen’ (whose advances 
Count Kénigsmark had repelled) 
saw in this the means of wreaking 
her vengeance on one who had 
spurned her love, and on a hated 
rival. The ‘wicked Countess Platen’ 
simulated the warmest interest in 
the confiding Princess, and pretended 
to favour the intrigue, while she 
drew the net tighter round her two 
victims. Konigsmark’s indiscretion 
in boasting, at a dinner table, of his 
connexion with the Princess, and 
of his scorn for Countess Platen— 
the sprete injuria forme — words 
which were transmitted forthwith to 
Countess Platen, brought matters 
to a crisis ; the scorned one vowed to 
ruin Kénigsmark and the Princess. 

The Crown Prince was about to 
proceed to Berlin, and this seemed 
a good opportunity for the two lovers 
to carry their long cherished plan 
for flight into execution; it was pro- 
posed by Kénigsmark to escape by 
way of Hamburg into France ; the 
Princess preferred seeking shelter 
at the Court of Duke Antony Ulrich 
of Brunswick. 

On the Ist July, 1694, between 
ten and eleven at night, Kénigsmark 
paid his last visit to the Princess in 
the palace at Hanover. He had 
disguised himself in ‘a pair of old 
grey linen trousers, an old white 
shirt (camisol), and a brown over- 
coat.’ This visit was to talk over 
the arrangements for their flight, 
Kénigsmark’s servants and carriages 
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being all ready for instant departure 
to Dresden or elsewhere. 

The interview lasted longer than 
was prudent ; the Princess’s faithful 
attendant, Fraulein von Knesebeck, 
frequently urged them to bring it to 
aclose. Atlength Kénigsmark went 
away, and the rest of the night was 
passed by the Princess in packing 
up such valuables as she meant to 
take with her. 

The wicked Countess Platen had 
received notice from her spies that 
K6nigsmark was with the Princess, 
and had obtained the Elector’s 
authority to have him arrested, un- 
der the plea of saving the honour of 
the princely house. 

The Crown Princess lived in that 
part of the palace at Hanover which 
now forms the state apartments. A 
corridor leads out‘of these apart- 
ments by the Rittersaal, a large hall 
which joined the rooms occupied by 
the Princess to those inhabited by 
the Crown Prince. Kéonigsmark 
went along this corridor, humming 
a tune, till he came to a small door 
leading down some steps into the 
garden—a door which was usually 
left open; but this time he found it 
locked. He then went along an- 
other corridor running along the 
length of the Rittersaal, and came 
to an ante-room built over the court 
chapel, where there was a large 
chimney built to receive the smoke 
from the apparatus to heat the 
chapel. Four halberdiers had been 

osted in this dark corner. Countess 

-laten had charged thesehalberdiers 
to take Koénigsmark prisoner, but 
in the event of his offering any re- 
sistance they were to use their wea- 
pons. It appears, from the state- 
ment afterwards madeby oneof these 
halberdiers to a clergyman of the 
name of Cramer, that K6énigsmark 
was not without suspicions of unfair 
play,as he had unsheathed his sword, 
and when attacked defended himself 
bravely, wounding several of his op- 
ponents, until, his sword breaking, 
he was overpowered. He was borne, 
mortally wounded, into a room close 
by, where his old enemy, Countess 
Platen, was; on seeing her, he col- 
lected his last remaining strength to 
pour his execrations upon her, to 
which she replied by stamping with 
her fect upon his bleeding face. 
Konigsmark was then taken into a 

GG 
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small cellar which could be filled 
with water by means of a pipe; 
there he was drowned. The follow- 
ing morning his body was burned 
in an oven, and this was walled up. 

For a long time no one knew what 
had become of K®6nigsmark; the 
most extraordinary rumours were 
current about him ; all the inquiries 
set on foot by the Court of Dresden, 
at the instigation of Aurora, Kénigs- 
mark’s sister, the reigning favourite 
of the new Elector of Saxony, were 
fruitless. Aurora was told by tie 
Elector of Hanover that he was not 
her brother's keeper. 

The Princess, on hearing the news 
of this horrible catastrophe, gave 
way to the most violent expressions 
of grief; ‘whereby,’ says Fraulein 
Knesebeck, ‘ she exposed herself to 
the suspicion that the murdered 
Count was something more than a 
common friend.’ She declared loudly 
that she would no longer live among 
barbarians and murderers. She was 
even said to have attempted self- 
destruction. The breach between 
her husband and her father-in-law 
and herself was made wider; the 
scandal was notorious, and could no 
longer be concealed. Proceedings 
were therefore instituted against the 
Princess ; the reasons given for the 
separation were her attempts at 
flight, and the Princess was con- 
demned to imprisonment for life. 
The circumstance that the Princess 
sworeinthe most solemn manner that 
she had kept her marriage vow, and 
that her lady-in-waiting confirmed 
this statement, rendered the matter 
of the Princess’s guilt highly pro- 
blematical, till the publication of the 
letters by Palmblad and others. In 
her own autobiography, the Princess 
is no longer the ardent, incautious 
lover offormer years. Theseparation 
took effect in Hanover on the 28th 
October, 1694; and the Princess, 
who was then eight-and-twenty, was 
carried to Ahlden, a small place 
about four German miles from Zell, 
theresidenceofherfatherand mother. 

The Princess’s friend and com- 
panion, Frauleinvon Knesebeck, was 
imprisonedin the fortress of Schwarz- 
fels, in the Harz; but escaped, after 
three years’ durance. She was 
aided in her escape by a faithful old 
servant, disguised as a tiler. This 
man let himself down from the roof 
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in front of her window, entered her 
room, and placing her in a sort of 
rope cradle, let her down into the 
moat, and himself after her. Horses 
had been prepared, with which they 
escaped, first to Wolfenbiittel, and 
then to Berlin, where Fraulein von 
Knesebeck entered the service of 
the Queen of Prussia. The Com- 
mander of the fortress of Schwarzfels 
reported to the Elector of Hanover, 
that the Devil, in the shape of a 
tiler, had carried off the Friiulein 
through a hole in the roof. He 
could not account for her escape in 
any other way. 

Sophia Dorothea passed two-and- 
thirty years in her prison. The 
death of her father, in 1705, and of 
her mother, in 1723, gave her a very 
tolerable income. The company 
she saw consisted of two ladies, and 
a gentleman-in-waiting, and the 
Commandant of Ahlden, who dined 
regularly every day with her. She 
was allowed free intercourse with 
mechanics and tradesmen, but not 
with people of the higher class. 
She employed herself during her 
imprisonment in the management of 
her domains—the inspection of her 
household accounts—needle-work— 
reading, and in works of charity 
and the offices of religion. 

Tt was said, that when George I. 
ascended the English throne, it was 
Po to her to quit her retreat : 
mut that she replied, if she ,were 
guilty she was unworthy to be a 
queen ; and if innocent, the King 
was unfit to be her husband: and 
thus she remained at Ahlden. At 
first, she was kept a close prisoner ; 
but afterwards, she was allowed to 
drive out some miles from the 
town, but always with an escort. She 
corresponded with her son and her 
daughter, and frequently saw her 
mother. 

The Princess once made an at- 
tempt to escape, which was unsuc- 
cessful; a certain Count Von Bar, 
of an Osnabruck family, received 
125,000 florins to aid her in her 
flight. This man kept the money, in 
spite of an action at law. The trea- 
son of one in whom she trusted 
affected the Princess to such a de- 
gree as to bring on a fever, which 
carried her off at the age of sixty. 

George I. survived her one year. 
There was a sort of prophecy that 
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he would not outlive her a year, and 
her death made a great impression 
upon him. He fell into a deep 
melancholy, and expressed a strong 
anxiety to see Hanover once more. 
On his way thither, with the 
Duchess of Kendal, he fell ill at 
Bentheim; he proceeded, however, 
on his journey, and was struck by 
- lexy at Ippenburen, in West- 
phalia. His eyes became glassy, 
and his tongue hung from his mouth; 
he reached Osnabruck a corpse. 
According to vulgar report, Sophia 
Dorothea, on her death-bed, sum- 
moned her husband to appear before 
the judgment-seat of God within a 
year and a day. This letter was not 
delivered to him in England, but 
was kept for his arrival in Germany. 
He opened it in the carriage, and 
was seized with fainting fits, which 
ended in a stroke of apoplexy. The 
appearance of his face caused the 
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report to be spread abroad that the 
devil had twisted his neck round. 

The wicked Countess Platen, the 
murderessof Count Kénigsmark, was 
blind for several years before her 
death, which took place in 1706. 
During her last illness she was 
haunted by Kénigsmark’s ghost per- 
petually seated at her bed-side. 

We have now disposed of most of 
the dramatis persone who played a 
part in the catastrophe of the Prin- 
cess of Ahlden and Count Kénigs- 
mark, and can only refer such of our 
readers who like gossip and amusing 
scandal, culled from various sources, 
to Dr. Vehse’s work. The learned 
Doctor promises to go seriatim 
through all the petty courts of Ger- 
many. Let them look well to it, 
for nothing seems to escape him. 
He has a keen nose and the patience 
of the sleuth-hound for the discovery 
and recording of royal deliquencies. 








ROLLO. 


(Ga™ Odin rejoicingly watches his Norsemen, 
For centuries holding the sea as their own, 
Or fighting on shore still the gallantest horsemen 
That e’er levell’d spear in the hope of a throne. 
The one-eyed smiles grim at the maidens all knowing, 
The Nornas, who ever by Yggdrassil wait, 
The three awful maidens in secret foreshowing 
The deeds of his race and their wonderful fate. 
They show him Haarfagher, the monarch Norwegian, 
Expelling proud Rollo’s piratical crew, 
To seek for a home in some southerly region, 
Where wealth tempts the rover, and warriors are few. 
Arous’d from his slumbers loud roars the Tornado! 
Blasts of the north drive his galley along! 
Wild Rollo can storm as madly as they do, 
The rough rolling wave is a steed for the strong. 
Labour, ye serfs! in the plains and the valleys, 
Your beeves and your crops are a prize he will claim ; 
The nobleman’s castle, in spite of his sallies, 
Shall fall before Rollo, and tell of his fame. 


The Prelate of Rouen may preach about meekness, 
"Tis plain what he aims at is grandeur and pelf, 

So Rollo the ganger shall own the same weakness, 
And fight, as he preaches, to better himself. 

Stern Odin smiles grim at the Christianiz’d sea king, 
He sees the Berserker so humble and good, 

On his purple right hand there is peasants’ blood reeking, 
While he bows to the cross in his sanctified mood. 

He sees the black ships filling Normandy’s havens, 
And Rollo mete by warriors in mail ; 

The battle is won, and the foe feed the ravens, 


While Rollo’s broad banner floats free on the gale. 
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ALEXANDER SMITH AND ALEXANDER POPE. 


OX reading this little book,* and 
considering all the exaggerated 
raise and exaggerated blame which 
coos been lavished on it, we could 
not help falling into many thoughts 
about the history of English poetry 
for the last forty years, and about 
its future destiny. Great poets, 
even true poets, are becoming 
more and more rare among us. 
There are those even who say that 
we have none; an assertion which, 
as long as Mr. Tennyson lives, we 
shall take the liberty of denying. 
But were he, which Heaven forbid, 
taken from us, whom have we to 
succeed him? And he, too, is rather 
a poet of the sunset than of the 
dawn—of the autumn than of the 
ene, His gorgeousness is that of 
the solemn and fading year; not of 
its youth, full of hope, freshness, gay 
and unconscious fife. Like some 
stately hollyhock or dahlia of this 
month’s gardens, he endures while 
all other flowers are dying; but all 
around is winter—a mild one, per- 
haps, wherein a few annuals or 
oe field weeds still linger on; 
yut, like all mild winters, especially 
prolific in fungi, which, too, are not 
without their gaudiness, even their 
beauty, although bred only from the 
decay of higher organisms, the pla- 
giarists of the vegetable world. Such 
is poetry in England; while in 
America, the case is not much better. 
What more enormous scope for new 
poetic thought than that which the 
new world gives? Yet the American 
pom even the best of them, look 
ingeringly and longingly back to 
Europe and her legends; to her 
models, and not to the best of them 
—toher criticism, and not to the best 
of that—and bestow but a very small 
portion of such genius as they have 
on America and her new forms of 
life. If they be nearer to the spring 
than we, they are still deep enough 
in the winter. A few early flowers 
may be budding among them, but 
the autumn crop is still in somewhat 
shabby and rain-bedrabbled bloom. 
And for us, where are our spring 
flowers ? What sign of a new poetic 
school? Still more, what sign of the 
healthy resuscitation of any old 
one P 


* Poems, by Alexander Smith. London: Bogue. 1853, 


‘What matter, after all ?’ one says 
to oneself in despair, re-echoing Mr. 
Carlyle. ‘Man was not sent into the 
world to write poetry. What we 
want is truth—what we want is ac- 
tivity. Of the latter we have enough 
in all conscience just now. Let the 
former need be provided for by 
honest and righteous history, and 
as for poets, let the dead bury their 
dead.’ . . . . And yet, after all, man 
will write poetry, in spite of Mr. 
Carlyle: nay, beings who are not 
men, but mere forked radishes, will 
write it. Man is a poetry-writing 
animal. Perhaps he was meant to 
be one. At ali events, he can no 
more be kept from it than from eat- 
ing. It is better, with Mr. Carlyle’s 
leave, to believe that the existence of 
poetry indicates some universal 
ae hunger, whether after ‘the 
beautiful,’ or after ‘fame,’ or after 
the means of paying butchers’ bills ; 
and accepting it as a necessary evil 
which must be committed, to see that 
it be committed as well, or at least as 
little ill, as possible. In excuse of 
which we may quote Mr. Carlyle 
against himself, reminding him of a 
saying of Goethe once bepraised 
by him in print,—‘ We must take 
care of the beautiful, for the useful 
will take care of itself.’ 

And never, certainly, since Pope 
wrote his Dunciad, did the beautiful 
require more taking care of, or 
evince less capacity for taking care 
of itself; and never, we must add, 
was less capacity for taking care of 
it evinced by its accredited guardians 
of the press than at this present 
time, if the reception given to Mr. 
Smith’s poems is to be taken as 
a fair expression of ‘the public 
taste.’ 

Now, let it be fairly understood, 
Mr. Alexander Smith is not the ob- 
ject of our reproaches: but Mr. 
Alexander Smith’s models and flat- 
terers. Against him we have no- 
thing whatsoever to say; for him, 
very much indeed. 

Very young, as is said, self-edu- 
cated, drudging for his daily bread 
in some dreary Glasgow prison- 
house of brick and mortar, he has 
seen the sky, the sun andmoon—and, 
moreover, the sea, report says, for 
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one day in his whole life ; and this is 
nearly the whole of his experience in 
natural objects. And he has felt, too 
painfully for his peace of mind, the 
contrast between his environment 
and that of others—his means of 
culture and that of others—and, still 
more painfully, the contrast between 
his environment and culture, and 
that sense of beauty and power of 
melody which he does not deny that 
he has found in himself, and which 
no one can deny who reads his poems 
fairly ; who reads even merely the 
opening page and key-note of the 
whole :— 
For as a torrid sunset burns with gold 
Up to the zenith, fierce within my soul 
A passion burns from basement unto 
cope. 
Poesy, poesy, I'd give to thee 
As passionately my rich laden years, 
My bubble pleasures, and my awful joys, 
As Hero gave her trembling sighs to ind 
Delicious death on wet Leander’s lip. 
Bare, bold, and tawdry, as a fingered 
moth 
Is my ‘poor life ; but with one smile thou 
canst 
Clothe me with kingdoms. 
smile on me? 
Wilt bid me die for thee? Oh, fair and 
cold! 
As well maysome wild maiden waste her 
love 
Upon the calm front of a marble Jove. 


Wilt thou 


Now this scrap is by no means a 
fair average specimen of Mr. Smith's 
verse. But is not the self-educated 
man who could teach himself, amid 
Glasgow smoke and noise, to write 
such a distich as that exquisite one 
which we have given in italics, to be 
judged lovingly and hopefully ? 

What if hehas oftencopied? What 
if, in this very scrap, chosen almost 
at random, there should be a touch 
from Tennyson's I'wo Voices? And 
what if imitations, nay, caricatures, 
be found in almost every page? Is 
not the explanation simple enough, 
and rather creditable than discredit- 
able to Mr. Smith? He takes as his 
models Shelley, Keats, and their fol- 
lowers. Who is to blame for that? 
The Glasgow youth, or the public 
taste, which has been exalting these 
authors more and more for the last 
twenty years as the great poets of 
the nineteenth century ? If they are 
the proper ideals of the day, who will 
blame him for following them as 
closely as possible—for saturating 
his memory so thoroughly with their 
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words and thoughts that he repro- 
duces them unconsciously to him- 
self? Who will blame him for even 
consciously copying their images, if 
they have said better than he the 
thing which he wants to say, in the 
only poetical dialect which he knows? 
He does no more than all schools 
have done, copy their own masters ; 
as the Greek epicists and Virgil 
copied Homer; as all succeeding 
Latin epicists copied Virgil; as 
Italians copied Ariosto and Tasso; as 
every one who can copies Shak- 
speare; as the French school copied, 
orthought they copied, ‘ The Classics,’ 
and as a matter of duty used to 
justify any bold image in their notes, 
not by its originality, but by its 
being already in Claudian, or Lucan, 
or Virgil, or Ovid; as every poet- 
aster, and a great many who were 
more than poetasters, twenty years 
ago, used to copy Scott and 
Byron, and as all poetasters now are 
copying the very same models as Mr. 
Smith, and failing while he suc- 
ceeds. 

We by no means agree in the 
modern outcry for ‘ originality.’ Is 
it absolutely demanded that no poet 
shall say anything whatsoever that 
any other poet has said? If so, Mr. 
Smith may well submit to a blame, 
which he will bear in common with 
Shakspeare, Chaucer, Pope, and 
many another great name; and espe- 
cially with Raphael himself, who 
made no scruple of adopting not 
merely points of style, but single 
motives and incidents, from contem- 
poraries and predecessors. Who can 
look at any of his earlier pictures, 
the Crucifixion for instance, at pre- 
sent in Lord Ward’s gallery at the 
Egyptian Hall, without seeing that 
he has not merely felt the intluence 
of Perugino, but copied him ; tried 
deliberately to be as like his master 
as he could? Was this plagiarism? 
If so, all education, it would seem, 
must be a mere training in plagiar- 
ism. For how is the student to 
learn, except by copying his master’s 
models? Is the young painter or 
sculptor a plagiarist because he 
spends the first, often the best, years 
of his life in copying Greek statues ; 
or the school-boy, for toiling at the 
reproduction of Latin metres and 
images, in what are honestly and 
fittingly called ‘copies’ of verses? 
And what if the young artist 
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shall choose, as Mr. Smith has done, 
to put a few drawings into the exhi- 
bition, or to carve and sell a few 
statuettes? What if the school-boy, 
grown into a gownsman, shall con- 
tribute his share to a set of Arwn- 
dines; Cami or Prolusiones Etoni- 
enses? Will any onewho really knows 
what art or education mean complain 
of them tor having imitated their 
models, however servilely ? Will he 
not rather hail such an imitation as 
a fair proof, first of the student’s 
reverence for authority—a more im- 
portant element of ‘genius’ than 
most young folks fancy—and next, 
of his possessing any artistic power 
whatsoever? For, surely, if the 
greater contains the less, the power 
of creating must contain that of imi- 
tating. A young author's power of 
accurate imitation is, after all, the 

rimary and wo test of 

is having even the capability of 
becoming a poet. He who cannot 
write ina style which he does know, 
will certainly not be able to invent 
a new style for himself. The 
first and simplest form in which 
any metrical ear, or fancy, or imagi- 
nation, can show itself, must needs 
be in imitating existing models. 
Innate good taste—that is, true 
poetic genius—will of course choose 
the best models in the longrun. But 
not necessarily at first. What shall 
be the student’s earliest ideal must 
needs be determined for him by cir- 
cumstance, by the books to which 
he has access, by the public opinion 
which he hears expressed. Enough 
if he chooses, as Raphael did, the 
best models which he knows, and 
tries to exhaust them, and learn all he 
can from them, ready to quit them 
hereafter when he comes across bet- 
ter ones, yet without throwing away 
what he has learnt. ‘ Be faithful in 
a few things, and thou shalt become 
ruler over many things,’ is one of 
those eternal moral laws which, like 
many others, holds as true of art as 
it does of virtue. 

And on the whole, judging Mr. 
Alexander Smith by this rule, he has 
been faithful over a few things, and 
therefore we have fair hope of him 
for the future. For Mr. Smith does 
succeed, not in copying one poet, 
but in copying all, and very often in 
improving on his models. Of the 
many conceits which he has bor- 
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rowed from Mr. Bailey, there is 
hardly one which he has not made 
more true, more pointed, and more 
sweet ; nay, in one or two places, he 
has dared to mend John Keats him- 
self. But his whole merit is by no 
means confined to the faculty of 
imitation. Though the ‘ Life Drama’ 
itself is the merest cento of reflec- 
tions and images, without coherence 
or organization, dramatic or logical, 
yet single scenes, like that with the 
peasant and that with the fallen out- 
cast, have firm self-consistency and 
clearness of conception; and these, 
as a natural consequence, are com- 
paratively free from those tawdry 
spangles which deface the greater 
part of the sre. And, moreover, 
in the episode of ‘The Indian and 
the Lady,’ there is throughout a 
‘keeping in the tone,’ as painters 
say, sultry and languid, yet rich and 
full of life, like a gorgeous Venetian 
victure, which augurs even better for 

fr. Smith’s future success than the 
two scenes justmentioned; for consis- 
tency of thought may come with 
time and training; but clearness of 
inward vision, the faculty of imagi- 
nation, can be no more ome than 
it can be dispensed with. In this, 
and this only, it is true that poeta 
nascitur non fit ; just as no musical 
learning or practice can make a com- 
poser, unless he first possess an in- 
nate ear for harmony and melody. 
And it must be said that it is just 
in the passages where Mr. Smith is 
not copying, where he forgets for 
awhile Shelley, Keats, and the rest, 
and is content to be simply himself, 
that he is best ; terse, vivid, sound, 
manly, simple. May he turn round 
some day, and deliberately pulling 
out all borrowed feathers, look at 
himself honestly and boldly in the 
glass, and we will warrant him, on 
thestrength of the least gaudy, andas 
yet unpraised passages in his poems, 
that he will find himself after all 
more eagle than daw, and quite well 
plumed enough by nature to fly at 
a higher, because for him a more 
natural, pitch than he has yet done. 

True, he has written a great deal 
of nonsense; nonsense in matter 
as well asin manner. But therein, 
too, he has only followed the reign- 
ing school... . / As for manner, he 
does sometimes, in imitating his 
models, out-Herod Herod. But why 
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not? If Herod be a worthy king, 
let him be byall means out-Heroded, 
if any man can do it. One cannot 
have too much of a good thing. If 
it be right to bedizen verses with 
metaphors and similes which have 
no reference, either in tone or in 
subject, to the matter in hand, let 
there be as many of them as possible. 
If a saddle is a proper place for 
jewels, then let the seat be paved 
with diamonds and emeralds, and 
Runjeet Singh’s harness maker be 
considered as a lofty artist, for whose 
barbaric splendour Mr. Peat and his 
Melton customers are to forswear 
pigskin and severe simplicity —not 
to say utility and comfort. If poetic 
diction be different in species from 
plain English, then let us have it as 
y0etical as possible, and as unlike 
inglish; as ungrammatical, abrupt, 
involved, transposed, as the clumsi- 
ness, carelessness, or caprice of man 
can make it. If it be correct to 
express human thought by writing 
whole pages of vague and bald ab- 
stract metaphysic, and then trying 
to explain them by concrete concetti, 
which bear an entirely accidental 
and mystical likeness to the no- 
tion which they are to illustrate, 
then let the metaphysic be as 
abstract as possible, the concetti as 
fanciful and far-fetched as possible. 
If Marino and Cowley be greater 
poets than Ariosto and Milton, let 
young poets imitate the former with 
might and main, and avoid spoiling 
their style by any perusal of the too- 
intelligible common sense of the 
latter. If Byron’s moral (which 
used to be thought execrable) be 
really his great excellence, and his 
style (which used to be thought 
almost perfect) unworthy of this 
age of progress, then let us have his 
moral without his style, his matter 
without his form; or—that we may 
be sure of never falling for a mo- 
ment into his besetting sins of terse- 
ness, grace, and completeness — 
without anyform at all. If poetry, in 
order to be worthy of the nineteenth 
century, ought to be as unlike as 
_ to Homer or Sophocles, 

irgil or Horace, Shakspeare or 
Spenser, Dante or Tasso, let those 
too idolized names be rased hence- 
forth from the Calendar; let the 
Ars Poetica be consigned to flames 
by Mr. Calcraft, and Martinus 
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Scriblerus’s Art of Sinking placed 
forthwith on the list of the Com- 
mittee of Council for Education, 
that not a working man in England 
may be ignorant that, whatsoever 
superstitions about art may have 
haunted the benighted heathens 
who built the Parthenon, nous avons 
changés tout cela. In one word, if 
it be best and most fitting to write 
poetry in the style in which almost 
every one has been trying to write 
it since Pope and plain sense went 
out, and Shelley and the seventh 
heaven came in, let it be so written; 
and let him who most perfectly so 
‘sets the age to music,’ be presented 
by the assembled guild of critics, 
not with the obsolete and too classic 
laurel, but with an electro-plated 
brass medal, bearing the due in- 
scription, Ars est nescire artem. 
And when, in twelvemonths’ time, 
he finds himself forgotten, perhaps 
decried, for the sake of the next 
aspirant, let him reconsider him- 
self, try whether, after all, the 
common sense of the many will not 
prove a juster and a firmer standing- 
ground than the sentimentality and 
bad taste of the few, and read 
Alexander Pope. 

In Pope's writings, whatsoever 
he may not find, he will find the 
very excellences after which our 
young poets strive in vain, pro- 
duced by their seeming opposites, 
which are now despised and dis- 
carded; naturalness produced by 
studious art; daring sublimity by 
strict self-restraint ; depth by clear 
simplicity; pathos by easy grace ; 
and amorality infinitely more merci- 
ful, as well as more righteous, than 
the one now in vogue among the 

oetasters, by honest faith in God. 
f he be shocked by certain pecu- 
liarities of diction, and by the fond- 
ness for perpetual antitheses, let 
him remember, that what seems 
strange to our day was natural and 
habitual in his; and that, in the 
eyes of our grandchildren, Keats's 
and Shelley’s peculiarities will seem 
as monstrous as Pope’s or Johnson’s 
do in ours. But if, misled by the 
popular contempt for Pope, he 
should be inclined to answer this 
advice with a shrug and a smile, we 
entreat him, and all young poets, to 
consider, line by line, word by word, 
sound by sound, only those once 
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well-known lines, which many a 

brave and wise man of fifty years 

ago would have been unable to 

read without honourable tears :— 

In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat 
half-hung, 

The floor of plaister, and the walls of 
dung, 

On once a flock-bed, but repaired with 
straw, 

With tape-tyed curtains, never meant 
to draw, 

The ‘George and Garter,’ dangling from 
that bed, 

Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty 
red, 

Great Villiers lies. Alas! how changed 
from him, 

That life of pleasure, and that soul of 
whim ? 

Gallant and gay, in Clieveden’s proud 
alcove, 

The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and 
love ; 

Or just as gay, at Council, in a ring 

Of mimic statesmen, and their merry 
king. 

No wit to flatter, left of all his store ! 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued 
more, 

There, victor of his health, of fortune, 
friends, 

And fame, this lord of useless thousands 
ends, 

Yes; Pope knew, as well as 
Wordsworth and our ‘ Naturalisti,’ 
that no physical fact was so mean 
or coarse as to be below the dignity 
of poetry—when in its right place. 
He could draw a pathos and 
sublimity out of the dirty inn cham- 
ber, such as Wordsworth never 
elicited from tubs and daffodils— 
because he could use them accord- 
ing to the rules of art, which are 
the rules of sound reason and of 
true taste. 

The answer to all this is ready 
now-a-days. Wearetold that Pope 
eould easily be great in what he 
attempted, because he never at- 
ee any but small matters ; 
easily self-restraining, because his 
paces were naturally so slow; above 
all, easily clear, because he is always 
shallow ; easily full of faith in what 
he did believe, because he believed 
so very little. On the two former 
counts we may have something to 
say hereafter. On the two latter, 
we will say at once, that if it be 
argued, as it often is, that the reason 
of our modern poetical obscurity 
and vagueness lies in the greater 
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depth of the questions which are 
now agitating thoughtful minds, 
we do utterly deny it. Human 
nature, human temptations, human 
problems, are radically the same in 
every age, by whatsoever outward 
difference of words they may seem 
distinguished. Where is deeper 
philosophic thought, true or false, 
exprest in verse, than in Dante, or 
in Spenser’s two cantos of ‘ Muta- 
bilities?” Yet if they are difficult 
to understand, their darkness is that 
of the deep blue sea. Vague they 
never are, obscure they never are ; 
because they see clearly what they 
want to say, and how to say it. 
There is always a sound and co- 
herent meaning in them, to be found 
if it be searched for. 

The real cause of this modern 
vagueness is rather to be found in 
shallow and unsound culture, and in 
that inability, or carelessness about 
seeing any object clearly, which be- 
sets our poets just now ; as the cause 
of antique clearness lies in the 
nobler and healthier manhood, in 
the severer and more methodic 
habits of thought, the sounder phi- 
losophic and critical training which 
enabled Spenser and Milton to draw 
up a state paper, or to discourse 
deep metaphysics, with the same 
manful possession of their subject 
which gives grace and completeness 
to the Penseroso or the Epithalmion. 
And if our poets have their doubts, 
they should remember, that those 
to whom doubt and inquiry are real 
and stern, are not inclined to sing 
about them till they can sing poems 
of triumph over them. There has 
no temptation taken our modern 
poets save that which is common 
to man—the temptation of wishing 
to make the laws of the universe 
and of art fit them, as they do not 
feel inclined to make themselves fit 
the laws, or care to find them out. 

What? Do you wish, asks some 
one, a little contemptuously, to 
measure the great growing nine- 
teenth century by the thumb-rule 
of Alexander Pope? No. But to 
measure the men who write in the 
nineteenth century by a man who 
wrote in the eighteenth; to com- 
pare their advantages with his, their 
circumstances with his; and then, 
if possible, to make them ashamed 
of their unmanliness. Have you 
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young poets of this day, your 
struggles, your chagrins? Do you 
think the hump-backed dwarf, every 
moment conscious at once of his 
deformity and his genius—conscious, 
probably, of far worse physical 
shame than any deformity can bring, 
‘sewed up in buckram every morn- 
ing,- and requiring a nurse like 
a child’—caricatured, lampooned, 
slandered, utterly without fault of 
his own—insulted and rejected by 
the fine lady whom he had dared to 
court in reality, after being allowed 
and allured to flirt with her in rhyme 
—do you suppose that this man had 
nothing to madden him ?—to con- 
vert him into a sneering, snarling 
misanthrope? Yet was there one 
noble soul who met him who did 
not love him, or whom he did not 
love? Have you your doubts? Do 
you find it difficult to make your 
own speculations, even your own 
honest convictions, square with the 
popular superstitions? What were 


your doubts, your inward contra- 
dictions, to those of a man who, 
bred a Papist, and yet burning with 


the most intense scorn and hatred 
of lies and shams, bigotries and 
priestcrafts, could write that Essay 
on Man? Read that, young gentle- 
men of the Job’s-wife school, who 
fancy it a fine thing to tell your 
readers to curse God and die, or, at 
least to show the world in print how 
you could curse God by divine 
right of genius, if you chose, and be 
ashamed of your cowardly wailings. 

Alexander Pope went through 
doubt, contradiction, confusion, to 
which yours aresimple andlight; and 
conquered. He was a man of like 
passions with yourselves; infected 
with the peculiar vices of his day ; 
Narrow, for his age was narrow; 
shallow, for his age was shallow ; 
a bon-vivant, for his age was a 
gluttonous and drunken one; bitter, 
furious, and personal, for men round 
him were such; foul-mouthed often, 
and indecent, as the rest were. Nay, 
his very power, when he abuses 
it for his own ends of selfish spite 
and injured vanity, makes him, as 
all great men can be (in words at 
least, for in life he was far better 
than the men around him), worse 
than his age. He can outrival 
Dennis in ferocity, and Congreve in 
filth. So much the worse for him 
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in that account which he has long 
ago rendered up. But in all times 
and places, as far as we can judge, 
the man was heart-whole, more and 
not less righteous than his fellows. 
With his whole soul he hates what 
is evil, as far as he can recognise it. 
With his whole soul he loves what 
is good, as far as he can recognise 
that. With his soul he believes 
that there is a righteous and good 
God, whose order no human folly or 
crime can destroy; and he will say 
so; and does say it, clearly, simply, 
valiantly, reverently, in that Hssay 
on Man. His theodicy is narrow; 
shallow, as was the stibeunhe of 
his age. But, as far as it goes, it 
is sound—faithful to God, and to 
what he sees and knows. Man is 
made in God’s image. Man’s justice 
is God's justice; man’s mercy is 
God’s merey ; man’s science, man’s 
critic taste, are insights into the 
laws of God himself. He does not 

retend to solve the great problem. 

ut he believes that it is solved 
from all eternity ; that God knows, 
God loves, and God rules; that 
the righteous and faithful man may 
know enough of the solution to 
know his duty, to see his way, to 
justify God; and as much as he 
ene he tells. There were in that 
diseased, sensitive cripple no vain 
repinings, no moon-struck howls, no 
impious cries against God, ‘ Why 
hast thou made me thus?’ To him 
God is a righteous God, a God of 
order. Science, philosophy, politics, 
criticism, poetry, are parts of His 
order—they are parts of the ap- 
pointed onward path for mankind ; 
there are eternal laws for them. 
There is a beautiful and fit order in 
poetry, which is part of God’s order, 
which men have learnt ages ago, for 
they, too, had their teaching from 
above ; to offend against which is ab- 
solutely wrong, an offence to be put 
down mildly in those who offend 
ignorantly: butthosewhooffendfrom 
dulness, from the incapacity to see 
the beautiful, or from carelessness 
about it, when praise or gain tempt 
them the other way, have some 
moral defect in them; they are 
what Solomon calls fools; they are 
the enemies of man; and he will 
‘ hate themright sore,even as though 
they.were his own enemies’—which 
indeed they were. He knows by 
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painful experience that they deserve 
no quarter: that there is no use 
giving them any; to spare them is 
to make them insolent; to fondle 
the reptile is to be bitten by it. 
True poetry, as the messenger of 
heavenly beauty, is decaying; true 
refinement, true loftiness of thought, 
even true morality, are at stake. 
And so he writes his Dunciad 

And would that he were here, to 
write it over again, and write it 
better! 

For write it again he surely would. 
And write it better he would also. 
With the greater cleanliness of our 
time, with all the additional experi- 
ence of history, with the greater clas- 
sical, esthetic, and theological know- 
ledge of our day, the sins of our poets 
are as much less excusable than those 
of Eusden, Blackmore, Cibber, and 
the rest, as Pope’s Dunciad on them 
would be more righteously severe. 
What, for instance, would the 
author of the Essay on Man say to 
any one who now wrote p. 137 (for 
it really is not to be quoted) of the 
Life Drama as the thoughts of 
his hero, without any after atone- 
ment for the wanton insult it con- 
veys toward him whom he dares in 
the same breath to call ‘ Father,’ 
simply because he wants to be some- 
thing very fine and famous and 
self-glorifying,and Providence keeps 
him waiting awhile? . . . Has Pope 
not said it already? ... 


Persist, by all divine in man unawed, 
But learn, ye dunces, not to scorn your 
God! 


And yet no; the gentle goddess 
would now lay no such restriction 
on her children, for in Pope’s day no 
man had discovered the new poetic 
plan for making the divine in man 
an excuse for scorning God, and 
finding in the dignity of ‘ heaven- 
born genius’ free licence to upbraid, 
on the very slightest grounds, the 
Being from whom the said genius 
pretends to derive his dignity. In 
one of his immortal saws he has 
cautioned us against ‘making God 
in man’s image. But it never en- 
tered into his simple head that man 
would complain of God for being 
made in a lower image than even 
hisown. Atheism he could conceive 
of; the deeper absurdity of Autho- 
theism was left for our own more 
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enlightened times and more spiri- 
tual muses. 

It will be answered that all this 
blasphemy is not to be attributed to 
the author, but to the man whose 
spiritual development he intends to 
sketch. ‘lo which we reply that no 
man has a right to bring his hero 
through such a state without show- 
ing how he came out of the slough, 
as carefully as how he came into it, 
especially when the said hero is set 
forth as a marvellously clever person ; 
and the last scene, though full of 
beautiful womanly touches, and of a 
higher morality than the rest of the 
book, contains no amende honorable, 
not even an explanation of the 
abominable stuff which the hero 
has been talking a few pages back. 
He leaps from the abyss to the 
seventh heaven; but, unfortunately 
for the spectators, he leaps behind 
the scenes, and they are none the 
wiser. And next; people have no 
more right, even for dramatic pur- 
poses, to put such language into 
print for any purpose whatsoever, 
than they have to print the grossest 
indecencies, or the most disgusting 
details of torture and cruelty. No 
one can accuse this magazine of any 
fondness for sanctimonious cant or 
lip-reverence; but if there be a 
. Father in Heaven,’ as Mr. Smith 
confesses that there is, oreven merely 
a personal Deity at all, some sort of 
common decency in speaking of Him 
should surely be preserved. No one 
would print pages of silly calumny 
and vulgar insult against his earthly 
father, or even against a person for 
whom he had no special dislike, and 
then excuse # by, ‘ Ofcourse I don’t 
think so: but if any one did think 
so, this would be a very smart 
way of saying what he thought.’ 
Old Aristotle would call such an act 
‘ banauson ;’ in plain English, black- 
guard; and we do not see how it 
can be called anything else, unless 
in the case of some utter brute in 
human form, to whom ‘there is no 
ceenum, and therefore no obscenum ; 
no fanum, and therefore no profa- 
num.’ The common sense of man- 
kind in all ages has condemned this 
sort of shamelessness, even more 
than it has insults to parental and 
social ties, and to all which raises 
man above the brute. Let Mr. 
Smith take note of this, and let him, 
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if he loves himself, mend speedily ; 
for of all styles wherein to become 
stereotyped the one which he has 
chosen is the worst, because in it 
the greatest amount of insincerity is 

ossible. There is a Tartarus in 


ont of him as well as an Olympus; 
a hideous possibility very near him 
of insincere impiety merely for the 
agg of startling ; of lawless 


ancy merely for the pnese of 
glittering; and a still more hideous 
possibility of a revulsion to insincere 
cant, combined with the same law- 
less fancy, for the purpose of keep- 
ing well with the public, in which 
to all appearances one of our most 
popular novelists, not to mention the 
— whose writings are most ana- 
ogous to Mr. Smith’s, now lies wal- 
lowing. 

Whether he shall hereafter obey 
his evil angel, and follow Mr. Bailey, 
or his good angel, and become a great 
poet, depends upon himself; and 
above all upon his having courage 
to be himself, and to forget himself, 
two virtues which, paradoxical as it 
may seem, are correlatives. For the 
‘subjective’ poct—in plain words, 
the egotist —is always comparing 
himself with every man he meets, 
and therefore momentarily tempted 
to steal bits of their finery where- 
with to patch his own rents; while 
the man who is content to be simply 
what God has made him, goes on 
from strength to strength, develop- 
ing almost unconsciously under a 
divine education, by which his real 
personality and the salient points by 
which he is distinguished from his 
fellows, become apparent with more 
and more distinctness of form, end 
brilliance of light and shadow, as 
those well know who have watched 
human character attain its clearest 
and grandest as well as its loveliest 
outlines, not among hankerers after 
fame and power, but on lonely sick- 
beds, om during long unknown 
martyrdoms of humble self-sacrifice 
and loving drudgery. 

But whether or not Mr. Smith 
shall purify himself—and he can do 
so, if he will, right nobly—the world 
must be purified of his style of 
poetry, if men are ever, as he hopes, 
to ‘set this age to music ;’ much more 
if they are once more to stir the 
hearts of the many by Tyrtean 
strains, such as may be needed be- 
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fore our hairs are grey. The ‘ poetry 
of doubt,’ however pretty, would 
stand us in little stead if we were 
threatened with a second Armada. 
Tt will conduce little to the valour, 
‘ virtues,’ manhood of any English- 
man to be informed by any poet, 
even in the most melodious verse, 
illustrated by the most startling and 
pancosmic metaphors, ‘ See what 
a highly-organized and peculiar 
stomach-ache I have had! Does it 
not prove indisputably that I am 
not as other men are?’ What gos- 
pel there can be in such a message 
to any honest man who has either 
to till the earth, plan a railroad, 
colonize Australia, or fight the des- 
pots, is hard to discover. Hard in- 
deed to discover how this most prac- 
tical, and therefore most epical of 
ages, is to be ‘set to music,’ when 
all those who talk about so doing per- 
sist obstinately in poring, with intro- 
verted eyes, over the state of their 
own digestion—or creed. 

What man wants, what art wants, 
xerhaps what the Maker of them 
oth wants, is a poet who shall be- 

gin by confessing that he is as other 
men are, and sing about things which 
concern all men, in language which 
all men can understand. This is 
the only road to that gift of pro- 
phecy which most young poets are 
now-a-days in such a hurry to arro- 
gate to themselves. We can only 
tellwhat man will be by fair induction, 
by knowing what he is, what he has 
been. 

And it is most noteworthy that in 
this age, in which there is more 
knowledge than there ever was of 
what man has been, and more know- 
ledge, throughinnumerable novelists, 
and those most subtle and finished 
ones, of what man is, that poetry 
should so carefully avoid drawing 
from this fresh stock of information 
in her so-confident horoscopes of 
what man will be. 

There is just now as wide a divorce 
between poetry and the common- 
sense of all time, as there is between 
poetry and modern knowledge. 
Our poets are not merely vague and 
confused, they are altogether frag- 
mentary — disjecta membra poe- 
tarum ; they need some uniting idea. 
And what idea? 

Our answer will probably be 
greeted with a laugh. Nevertheless 
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we answer simply, What our poets 
want is faith. 

There is little or no faith now-a- 
days. Andwithout faith there can be 
no real art, for art is the outward ex- 
pression of firm, coherent belief. 
And a poetry of doubt, even a scep- 
tical poetry, in its true sense, can 
never possess clear and sound form, 
even organic form at all. How can 
you put into form that thoughtwhich 
is by its very nature formless? How 
can you group words round a central 
idea when youdo not possess a central 
idea? Shakspeare in his one sceptic 
tragedy has to desert the pure tragic 
form, and Hamlet remains the beau- 
ideal of ‘the poetry of doubt.’ But 
what would a tragedy be in which 
the actors were all Hamlets, or 
rather scraps of Hamlets? A drama 
of Hamlet is only possible because 
the one sceptic is surrounded by 
characters who have some positive 
faith, who do their work for good or 
evil undoubtingly while he is specu- 
lating about his. And both Ophelia 
and Laertes, Fortinbras, the king, 
yea the very grave-digger, know 
well enough what they want, whe- 
ther Hamlet does or not. The whole 
play is, in fact, Shakspeare’s subtle 
reductio ad absurdum of that very 
diseased type of mind which has 
been for the last forty years identi- 
fied with ‘ genius’—with one differ- 
ence, namely, that Shakspeare, with 
his usual clearness of conception, 
exhibits the said intellectual type 
pure and simple, while modern poets 
degrade and confuse it, and all the 
questions dependent on it, by mixing 
it up unnecessarily with all manner 
of moral weaknesses, and very often 
moral crimes. 

But the poet is to have a faith 
now-a-days, of course—a ‘faith in 
nature.’ This article of Words- 
worth’s poetical creed is to be as- 
sumed as the only necessary one, and 
we are to ignore altogether the some- 
what important fact that he had 
faith in a great deal besides nature, 
and make that faith in nature his sole 
differentia and source of inspiration. 
Now, we beg leave to express not 
merely our want of faith in this 
same ‘ faith in nature,’ but even our 
ignorance of what itmeans. Nature 
is certain phenomena, appearances. 
Faith in them is simply to believe 
that a red thing is red, and a square 
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thing square; a sine qua non doubt- 
less in poetry, as in carpentry, but 
which will produce no poetry, but 
only Dutch painting and gardeners’ 
catalogues—in a word, that lowest 
form of art, the merely descriptive ; 
and into this very style the modern 
naturalist poets, from the times of 
Southeyand Wordsworth, have been 
continually falling, and falling there- 
fore into baldness and vulgarity. 
For mere description cannot repre- 
sent even the outlines of a whole 
scene at once, as the daguerreotype 
does ; they mustdescribeit piecemeal. 
Much less can it represent that whole 
scene at once in all its glories of 
colour, glow, fragrance, life, motion. 
In short it cannot give life and spirit. 
All merely descriptive poetry can do 
is to give a dead catalogue—to kill 
the butterfly, and then write a mo- 
nograph on it. And, therefore, there 
comes a natural revulsion from the 
baldness and puerility into which 
Wordsworth too often fell by indulg- 
ing his false theories on these mat- 
ters. 

But a revulsion to what? To the 
laws of course which underlie the 

henomena. But again—to which 
bos ? Not merely to the physical 
ones, else Turner's Chemistry and 
Watson’s Practice of Medicine are 
great poems. 

True, we have heard Professor 
Forbes’s book on Glaciers called an 
epic poem, and not without reason : 
but what gives that noble book its 
epic character is neither the glaciers 
nor the laws of them, but the dis- 
covery of those laws ; the methodic, 
truthful, valiant, patient battle be- 
tween man and nature, his final vic- 
tory, his wresting from her the secret 
which had been locked for ages in 
the ice-caves of the Alps, guarded 
by cold and fatigue, danger, and 
superstitious dread. For nature will 
be permanently interesting to the 
poet, and appear to him in a truly 
poetic aspect, only in as far as she is 
connected by him with spiritual and 
personal beings, and becomes in his 
eyes either a person herself, or the 
dwelling and organ of persons. The 
shortest scrap of word-painting, as 
Thomson’s Seasons will sufficiently 
prove, is wearisome and dead, unless 
there be a living figure in the land- 
scape, or unless, failing a living 
figure, the scene is deliberately de- 
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scribed with reference to the poet 
or the reader, not as something in 
itself, but as something seen by him, 
and grouped and subordinated ex- 
actly as it would strike his eye and 
mind. But even this is insuflicient. 
The heart of man demands more, 
and so arises a craving after the old 
nature-mythology of Greece, the 
old fairy Soni of the middle age. 
The great poets of the Renaissance 
both in England and in Italy had a 
similar craving. But the aspect 
under which these ancient dreams 
are regarded by them is most signi- 
ficantly different. With Spenser 
and Ariosto, fairies and elves, gods 
and demons, are regarded in their 
fancied connexion with man. Even 
in the age of Pope, when the 
rods and the Rosicrucian Sylphs 
1ave become alike ‘ poetical machi- 
nery,’ this is their work. But among 
the moderns it is as connected with 
nature, and giving a soul and a per- 
sonality to her, that they are most 
valued. The most pure utterance 
of this feeling is perhaps Schiller’s 
‘Gods of Greece,’ where the loss of 
the Olympians is distinctly deplored, 
because it has vunpeopled, not 
heaven, but earth. But the same 
tone runs through Goethe’s classical 
‘ Walpurgis Night,’ where the old 
human ‘ twelve gods,’ the anti-types 
and the friends of men, in whom 
our forefathers delighted, have va- 
nished utterly, and given place to 
Nereides, Tritons, Telchines, Psylli, 
and Seismos himself. 

Keats, in his wonderful ‘ Endy- 
mion,’ contrived to unite the two 
aspects of Greek mythology as they 
never had been united before, ex- 
cept by Spenser in his ‘Garden of 
‘Adonis.’ But the Pantheistie no- 
tion, as he himself says in ‘ Lamia,’ 
was the one which lay nearest his 
heart; and in his ‘Hyperion’ he 
begins to deal wholly with the Na- 
ture gods, and after magnificent 
success, leaves the poem unfinished, 
most probably because he had be- 
come, as his readers must, weary of 
its utter want of human interest. 
For that, after all,is what is wanted 
in a poetical view of nature; and 
that is what the poet, in proportion 
to his want of dramatic faculty, 
must draw from himself. He must 
—he does in these days—colour 
Nature with the records of his own 
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mind, and bestow a factitious life 
and interest on her by making her 
reflect his own joy or sorrow. If 
he be out of humour, she must 
frown ; if he sigh, she must roar; if 
he be—what he very seldom is— 
tolerably comfortable, the birds have 
liberty to sing, and the sun to shine. 
But by the time that he has arrived 
at this stage of his development, or 
degradation, the poet is hardly to be 
called a strong man. He who is so 
much the slave of his own moods 
that he must needs see no object 
save through them, is not very — 
to be able to resist the awe whic 
Nature’s grandeur and inscrutability 
brings with it, and to say firmly, and 
yet reverently— 

Si fractus illabatur orbis, 

Impavidum ferient ruinz. 
He feels, in spite of his conceit, that 
Nature is not going his way, or 
looking his looks, but going what he 
calls her own way, what we call 
God's way. At all events, he feels 
that he is lying, when he represents 
the great universe as tuned to his 
small set of Pan’s pipes, and all the 
more because he feels that, conceal 
it as he will, those same Pan’s pipes 
are out of tune with each other. 
And so arises the habit of imper- 
sonating Nature, not after the man- 
ner of Spenser (whose purity of 
metaphor and philosophic method, 
when he deals with Nature, is gene- 
rally even more marvellous than the 
richness of his fancy), as an organic 
whole, but in her single and acci- 
dental phenomena ; and of ascribing 
not merely animal passions or ani- 
mal enjoyment, but human discur- 
sive intellect and moral sense, to in- 
animate objects, and talking as if a 
stick or a stone were more of a man 
than the poet is—as indeed they 
very often may be. 

These, like everything else, are 
perfectly right in their own place— 
where they express passion, either 
pleasurable or painful, passion, that 
is, not so intense as to sink into 
exhaustion, or be compelled to self- 
control by the fear of madness. In 
these two cases, as great dramatists 
know well enough, the very violence 
of the emotion produces perfect 
simplicity, as the hurricane blows 
the sea smooth: but where fanciful 
language is employed to express the 
extreme of passion, it is felt to be 
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absurd, and is accordingly called 
rant and bombast; and where it is 
not used to express passion at all, 
but merely the quiet and normal 
state of the poet’s mind, or of his 
characters, with regard to external 
nature; when it is considered, as it 
is by most of our modern poets, the 
staple of poetry, indeed poetic dic- 
tion itself, so that the more nume- 
rous and the stranger conceits an 
author can cram into his verses, the 
finer poet he is; then, also, it is called 
rant and bombast, but of the most 
artificial, insincere, and (in every 
sense of the world) monstrous kind; 
the offspring of an effeminate Na- 
ture-worship, without self-respect, 
without true manhood, because it 
exhibits the poet as the puppet of 
his own momentary sensations, and 
not as a man superior to nature, 
claiming his likeness to the Author 
of nature, by confessing and express- 
ing the permanent laws of nature, 
undisturbed by fleeting appearances 
without, or fleeting tempers within. 
Hence it is, that as in all insincere 
and effete times the poetry of the 
day deals more and more with con- 
ceits, and less and less with true 
metaphors. In fact, hine ille 
lachryme. This is, after all, the 
primary symptom of disease in the 
public taste, which has set us on 
writing this review—that critics all 
round are crying, ‘An ill-constructed 
whole, no doubt; but full of beauti- 
ful passages’—the word ‘ passages’ 
turning out to mean, in plain English, 
conceits. The simplest distinction, 
perhaps, between an image and a 
conceit is this—that while both are 
analogies, the image is founded on 
an analogy between the essential 
properties of two things—the con- 
ceit on an analogy between its acci- 
dents. Images, therefore, whether 
metaphors or similes, deal with laws; 
conceits with private judgments. 
Images belong to the imagination, 
the power which sees things accord- 
ing to their real essence and inward 
life, and conceits to the fancy or 
phantasy, which only sees things as 
they appear. 

‘o give an example or two from 
the Life Drama :— 


‘His heart holds a dead hope, 
As holds the wretched west the sunset’s 
corse — 
Spit on, insulted by the brutal rains.’ 
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‘The passion-panting sea 
Watches the unveiled beauty of the 
stars 
Like a great hungry soul.’ 
‘The moon, 
Arising from dark waves which plucked 
at her.’ 
‘Great spirits, 
Who left upon the mountain-tops of 
Death 
A light that made them lovely.’ 

And hundreds, nay, thousands 
more in this book, whereof it must 
be said, that beautiful or not, in 
the eyes of the present generation— 
and many of them are put into very 
beautiful language, and refer to very 
beautiful natural objects—they are 
not beautiful really and in them- 
selves ; because they are mere con- 
ceits ; the analogies in them are for- 
tuitous, depending not on the nature 
of the things themselves, but on the 
private fancy of the writer, having 
no more real and logical coherence 
than a conundrum or a pun; in 
plain English, untrue; only allow- 
able to Juliets or Othellos, while 
their self-possession, almost their 
reason, is in temporary abeyance 
under the influence of joy or sorrow. 
Every one must feel the exquisite 
fitness of Juliet’s ‘Gallop apace, ye 
fiery-footed steeds,’ &c., for one of 
her character, in her circumstances : 
every one, we trust, and Mr. Smith 
among the number, will some day 
feel the exquisite impropriety of 
using such conceits as we have just 
quoted, or any other, page after 
pase, for all characters and chances. 
‘or the West is not wretched; the 
rains never were brutal yet, and do 
not insult the sun’s corpse, being 
some millions of miles nearer us 
than the sun, but only have hap- 
pened once to seem to do so in the 
poet’s eyes. The sea does not pant 
with passion, does not hunger after 
the beauty of the stars; Death has 
no mountain-tops, or any property 
which can be compared thereto ; and 
‘the dark waves’—in that most 
beautiful conceit which follows, and 
which Mr. Smith has borrowed from 
Mr. Bailey, improving it marvel- 
lously nevertheless—do not ‘ pluck 
at the moon,’ but only seem to do 
so. And what constitutes the beauty 
of this very conceit—far the best of 
those we have chosen—but that it 
looks so very like an image, so very 
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like a law, from being so very com- 
mon and customary an ocular decep- 
tion to one standing on a low shore 
at night ? 

Or, again, in a passage which has 
been already often quoted as exqui- 
site, and in its way is so:— 

The bridegroom sea 
Is toying with the shore, his wedded 
bride ; 
And in the fulness of his marriage joy 
He decorates her tawny brow with shells, 
Retires a pace, to see how fair she 
looks, 
Then proud, runs up to kiss her. 

Exquisite? Yes; but only exqui- 
sitely pretty. It is untrue—a false 
explanation of the rush and recoil of 
the waves. We learn nothing by 
these lines; we gain no fresh ana- 
logy between the physical and the 
spiritual world, not even between 
two different parts of the physical 
world. If the poetry of this age 
has a peculiar mission, it is to de- 
clare that such an analogy exists 
throughout the two worlds; then 
let poetry declare it. Let it set 
forth a real intercommunion between 
man and nature, grounded on a 
communion between man and God 
who made nature. Let it accept 
nature’s laws as the laws of God. 
Truth, scientific truth, is the only 
real beauty. ‘ Let God be true, and 
every man a liar.’ 

Now, be it remembered that by 
far the greater proportion of this 
book consists of such thoughts as 
these; and that these are what are 
called its beauties; these are what 
young poets try more and more 
daily to invent—conceits, false ana- 
logies. Be it remembered, that the 
affectation of such conceits has al- 
ways marked the decay and ap- 
proaching death of a reigning school 
of poetry ; that when, for instance, 
the primeval forest of the Eliza- 
bethan poets dwindled down into 
a barren scrub of Vaughans, and 
Cowleys, and Herberts, and Cra- 
shawes, this was the very form in 
which the deadly blight appeared. 
In vain did the poetasters, frightened 
now and then at their own nonsense, 
try to keep up the decaying dignity 
of poetry by drawing their conceits, 
as poetasters do now, from suns and 
galaxies, earthquakes, eclipses, and 
the portentous, and huge, and gaudy 
in nature; the lawlessness and irre- 
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verence for nature, involved in the 
very worship of conceits, went on 
degrading the tone of the conceits 
themselves, till the very sense of 
true beauty and fitness seemed lost ; 
and a pious and refined gentleman 
like George Herbert could actually 
dare to indite solemn conundrums 
to the Supreme Being, and believe 
that he was writing devout poetry, 
and ‘looking through nature up to 
nature’s God,’ when he delivered 
himself thus in one of his least of- 
fensive poems (for the most sacred 
and most offensive of them we dare 
not quote, lest we incur the same 
blame which we have bestowed on 
Mr. Smith), and sing of Church 
festivals as— 
Marrow of time, eternity in brief, 
Compendiums epitomized, the chief 
Contents, the indices, the title-pages 
Of all past, present, and succeeding ages, 
Sublimate graces, antidated glories ; 

The cream of holiness, 

The inventories 

Of future blessedness, 
The florilegia of celestial stories, 
Spirit of Joys, the relishes and closes 
Of angels’ music, pearls dissolved, roses 
Perfumed, sugar’d honey-combs. . . . 

That manner, happily for art, was 
silenced by the stern, truth-loving 
common sense of the Puritans. 
Whatsoever else, in their crusade 
against shams, they were too hasty 
in sweeping away, they were right, 
at least, in sweeping away such a 
sham as that. And now, when a 
school has betaken itself to use the 
very same method in the cause of 
blasphemy, instead of on that of 
cant, the Pope himself, with his 
Index prohibitus, might be a wel- 
come guest, if he would but stop the 
noise, and compel our doting oe 
to sit awhile in silence, and recon- 
sider themselves. 

In the meanwhile, poets write 
about poets, and poetry, and guiding 
the age, and curbing the world, and 
waking it, and thrilling it, and 
making it start, and weep, and 
tremble, and self-conceit only knows 
what else; and yet the age is not 
guided, or the world curbed, or 
thrilled, or waked, or anything else, 
by them. Why should it be? Curb 
and thrill the world? The world is 
just now a most practical world: 
and these men are utterly unprac- 
tical. The age is given up to physi- 
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eal science: these men disregard 
and outrage it in every page by 
their false analogies. If they in- 
tend, as they say, to link heaven and 
earth by preaching the analogy of 
matter and spirit, let them, in the 
name of common prudence, observe 
the laws of matter, about which the 
world does know something, and 
show their coincidence with the laws 
of spirit—if indeed they know any- 
thing about the said laws. Loose con- 
ceits, fancies of the private judgment, 
were excusable enough in the Eliza- 
bethan poets. In their day, nature 
was still unconquered by science ; 
medieval superstitions still lingered 
in the minds of men; and the ma- 
gical notions of nature which the 

had inherited from the Middle Age 
received a corroboration from those 
Neo-Platonist dreamers, whom they 
confounded with the true Greek philo- 
sophers. But, now that Bacon has 
spoken, and that Europe has obeyed 
him, surely, amongthe most practical, 
common sense, and scientific nation 
of the earth, severely scientific ima- 
gery, imagery, drawn from the inner 
laws of nature, is necessary to touch 
the hearts of men. They know that 
the universe is not such as poets 
paint it; they know that these 
pretty thoughts are only pretty 
thoughts, springing from the caprice, 
the vanity, very often from the in- 
digestion of the gentlemen who take 
the trouble to sing to them; and 
they listen, as they would to a band 
of street musicians, and give them 
sixpence for their tune, and go on 
with their work. The tune outside 
has nothing to do with the work in- 
side. It will not help them to be 
wiser, abler, more valiant—certainly 
not more cheerful and hopeful men, 
and therefore they care no more for 
it than they do for an opera or a 
pantomime, if as much. Where- 
upon the poets get disgusted with 
this same hard-hearted, prosaic 
world—which is trying to get its 
living like an industrious animal 
as it is—and demand homage 
—for what? For making a noise, 
jleasant or otherwise? For not 
~~ as other men are? For plead- 
ing ‘ the eccentricities of genius’ as 
an excuse for sitting like naughty 
children in the middle of the school- 
room floor, in everybody’s way, 
shouting and playing on penny 
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trumpets, and when begged to be 
uiet, that other people may learn 
their lessons, considering themselves 
insulted, and pleading ‘ genius’? 
Genius !— hapless by-word, which, 
like charity, covers now-a-days the 
multitude of sins, all the sevendeadly 
ones included! Is there any form 
of human folly which one has not 
heard excused by ‘he is a genius, 
you know—one must not judge him 
by common rules.’ Poor genius— 
to have come to this! To be when 
confest, not a reason for being 
more of a man than others, but an 
excuse for being less of a man, less 
amenable than the herd to the com- 
mon laws of humanity, and there- 
fore less able than they to compre- 
hend its common duties, common 
temptations, common sins, common 
virtues, common destinies. Of old 
the wise singer did by virtue of 
feeling with all, and obeying with 
all, learn to see for all, to see eternal 
laws, eternal analogies, eternal con- 
sequences, and so became a seer, 
vates, prophet; but now he is be- 
come a genius, a poetical pharisee, a 
reviler of common laws and duties, 
the slave of his own private judg- 
ment, who prophesies out of his own 
heart, and hath seen nothing but 
only the appearances of things dis- 
torted and coloured by ‘ genius.’ 
Heaven send the word, with many 
more, a speedy burial! 

And what becomes of artistic form 
in the hands of such a school? Just 
what was to be expected. It is im- 
possible to give outward form to that 
which is in its very nature formless, 
like doubt and discontent. For on 
such subjects thought itself is not 
defined; it has no limit, no self- 
coherence, not even method or or- 
ganic law. And in a poem, as in all 
else, the body must be formed ac- 
cording to the law of the inner life ; 
the utterance must be the expres- 
sion, the outward and visible auto- 
type, of the spirit which animates it. 
But where the thought is defined by 
no limits, it cannot express itself in 
form, for form is that which has 
limits. Where it has no inward 
unity it cannot have any outward 
one. Ifthe spirit be impatient of all 
moral rule, its utterance will be 
equally impatient of all artistic rule; 
and thus, as we are now beginning 
to discover from experience, the 
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poetry of doubt will find itself un- 
able to use those forms of verse 
which have been always held to be 
the highest; tragedy, epic, the 
ballad, and lastly,even the subjective 
lyricalode. For they, too, to judge 
by every great lyric which remains 
to us, require a groundwork of con- 
sistent, self-coherent belief; and 
they require also an appreciation of 
melody even more delicate, and a 
verbal polish even more complete 
than any other form of poetic utter- 
ance. But where there is no melody 
within, there will be no melody with- 
out. It is in vain to attempt the 
setting of spiritual discords to physi- 
cal music. The mere practical pati- 
ence and self-restraint requisite to 
work out rhythm when txed on, 
will be wanting; nay, the fitting 
rhythm will never be found, the sub- 
ject itself being arhythmic; and 
thus we shall have, or rather, alas! 
do have, a wider and wider divorce 
of sound and sense, a greater and 
greater carelessness for polish, and 
for the charm of musical utterance, 
and watch the clear and spirit-stir- 
ring melodies of the older poets, 
swept away by a deluge of half-me- 
trical prose-run-mad, diffuse, un- 
finished, unmusical, to which any 
other metre than that in which it 
happens to have been written would 
have been equally appropriate, be- 
cause all are equally inappropriate ; 
and where men have nothing to sing, 
it is not of the slightest consequence 
how they sing it. 

While poets persist in thinking 
and in writing thus, it is in vain for 
them to talk loud about the poet’s 
divine mission, as the prophet of 
mankind, the swayer of the universe, 
and so forth. Not that we believe 
the poet simply by virtue of being a 
singer to have any such power. 
While young gentlemen are talking 
about governing heaven and earth 
by verse, Wellingtons and Peels, 
Arkwrights and Stephensons, Frys 
and Chisholms, are doing it by plain, 
practical prose; and even of those 
who have moved and led the hearts 
of men by verse, every one, as far as 
we know, has produced his magi- 
cal effects by poetry of the very op- 
posite form to that which is now in 
fashion. What poet ever had more 
influence than Homer? What poet 
is more utterly antipodal to our 
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modern schools? There are certain 
Hebrew psalms, too, which will be 
confest, even by those who differ 
most from them, to have exercised 
some slight influence on human 
thought and action, and to be likely 
to exercise the same for some time 
to come. Are they any more like 
our modern poetic forms than they 
are like our modern poetic matter ? 
Ay, even in our own time, what has 
been the form, what the temper, of 
all poetry, from Kérner and Heine, 
which has made the German heart 
leap up, but simplicity, manhood, 
clearness, finished melody, the very 
opposite in a word of our new school? 
And to look at home, what is the 
modern poetry which lives on the 
lips and in the hearts of English- 
men, Scotchmen, Irishmen? It 
is not only simple in form and lan- 
guage, but much of it fitted, by 
a severe exercise of artistic patience, 
to tunes already existing. Who 
does not remember how the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise’ was born, or how Burns’s 
‘Scots wha’ ha wi’ Wallace bled,’ or 
the story of Moore’s taking the old 
‘Red Fox March,’ and giving it anew 
immortality as ‘ Let Erin remember 
the days of old,’ while poor Emmett 
sprang up and cried, ‘ Oh, that I had 
twenty thousand Irishmen marching 
to that tune!’ So it is, even to this 
day, and let those who hanker after 
poetic fame take note of it; nota 
poem which is now really living but 
has gained its immortality by virtue 
of simplicity and positive faith. 

Let the poets of the new school 
consider carefully Wolfe's ‘ Sir John 
Moore,’ Campbell’s ‘ Hohenlinden,’ 
‘Mariners of England,’ and ‘ Rule 
Britannia,’ Hood’s ‘Song of the 
Shirt’ and ‘ Bridge of Sighs,’ and 
then ask themselves, as men who 
would be poets, were it not better 
to have written any one of those 
glorious lyrics than all which John 
Keats has left behind him; and let 
them be sure that, howsoever they 
may answer the question to them- 
selves, the sound eaet of the Eng- 
lish people has already made its 
choice; and that when that beautiful 
*‘ Heroand Leander,’ in which Hood 
has outrivalled the conceit-mongers 
at their own weapons, by virtue of 
that very terseness, clearness, and 
manliness which they neglect, has 
been gathered to the limbo of the 
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Crashawes and Marinos, his ‘Song 
of the Shirt’ and his ‘Bridge of 
Sighs’ will'be esteemed by great 
new English nations far beyond the 
seas, for what they are—two of the 
most noble lyric poems ever written 
by an English pen. If our poetasters 
talk with Wantowsth of the dignity 
and pathos of the commonest human 
things, they will find them there in 
perfection ; if they talk about the 
cravings of the new time, they will 
find them there. If they want the 
truly sublime and the awful, they 
will find them there also. But 
they will find none of their own 
favourite concetti; hardly even 
a metaphor; no taint of this new 
poetic diction into which we have 
now fallen, after all our abuse of 
the far more manly and sincere 
‘poetic diction’ of the eighteenth 
century ; they will find no loitering 
by the way to argue and moralize, 
and grumble at Providence, and 
show off the author’s own genius 
and sensibility; they will find, in 
short, two real works of art, earnest, 
melodious, self-forgetful, knowing 
clearly what they want to say, and 
sayingit in the shortest, the simplest, 
the calmest, the most finished words. 
Saying it—rather taught to say it. 
For if that ‘divine inspiration of 
poets,’ of which the poetasters make 
such rash and irreverent boastings, 
have indeed, as all ages have held, 
any reality corresponding to it, it 
will rather be bestowed on such 
works as these, appeals from un- 
righteous man to a righteous God, 
than on men whose only claim to 
celestial help seems to be that mere 
passionate sensibility, which our 
modern Draco once described when 
speaking of poor John Keats, as 
‘ an infinite hunger after all manner 
of pleasant things, crying to the 
universe, ‘Oh, that thou wert one 
great lump of sugar, that I might 
suck thee!’’ 

Our task is ended. We have 
given as plainly as we can our rea- 
sons for the opinion which this 
Magazine has exprest several times 
already, that with the exception of 
Mr. Allingham and Mr. Meredith, 
our young poets are a very hopeless 
generation, and will so continue un- 
less they utterly repent and amend. 
If they do not choose to awaken 
themselves from within, all that is 
left for us is to hope that they may 
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be awakened from without, or by 
some radical revulsion in public 
taste be shown their own real value 
and durability, and compelled to be 
true and manly under pain of bein 

laughed at and forgotten. A gener 

war combining England, America, 
and Piedmont against the continen- 
tal despots might, amid all its inevit- 
able horrors, sweep away at once 
the dyspeptic unbelief, the insincere 
bigotry, the effeminate frivolity 
which now paralyses our poetry as 
much as it does our action, and 
strike from England’s heart a light- 
ning flash of noble deeds, a thunder 
peal of noble song. Such a case is 
neitheran impossible nora far-fetched 
one ; let us not doubt that by some 
other means if not by that the im- 
mense volume of thought and power 
which is still among us will soon 
find its utterance, and justify itself 
to after ages by showing in harmo- 
nious and self-restrained poetry its 
kinship to the heroic and the beau- 
tiful of every age and clime. And 
till then; till the sunshine and the 
thaw shall come, and the spring 
flowers burst into bud and bloom, 
heralding a new golden year in the 
world’s life, let us even be content 
with our pea-green and orange 
fungi; nay, even admire them, as 
notwithout their own tawdry beauty, 
their clumsy fitness; for after all 
they are products of nature, though 
only of dyspepsia; and grow 
and breed—as indeed cutaneous dis- 
orders do—by an organic law of 
their own; fulfilling their little 
destiny, and then making, accordin 

to Professor Way, by no means bad 
manure. And so we take our leave 
of Mr. Alexander Smith, entreating 
him, if these pages meet his eye, to 
consider three things, namely, that 
in as far as he has written poetry, 
he is on the road to ruin by reason 
of following the worst possible mo- 
dels. That in as far as the prevail- 
ing taste has put these models before 
him he is neither to take much 
blame to himself, nor to be in any- 
wise disheartened for the future. 
That in as far as he shall utterly re- 
verse his whole poetic method, whe- 
ther in morals or in esthetics, leave 
undone all that he has done, and do 
all that he has not done, he will be, 
come what he evidently, by grace 
of God, can become if he will, 
namely, a lasting and a good poet. 
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PIKE, SALMON, SILURUS, HERRING, AND COMPANY. 
Esox or Prxe. 


fF the Greeks were acquainted with 
this common and widely distri- 
buted fish, they have certainly not 
left the evidence of such knowledge 
in any notices which have come 
down to us; whether we should 
have been wiser had more of their 
pe writings remained cannot 

e determined with certainty ; but 
it seems scarcely probable that so 
striking a fish as the pike should 
have escaped the notice of so care- 
ful an observer as Aristotle* had it 
really been an inhabitant of the 
lakes and rivers of ancient Greece ; 
some, indeed, have conjectured that 
the oxyrynchus of the Nile (a crea- 
ture mentioned by lian, supposed 
to be sprung from the wounds of 
Osiris, and held on that account in 
great respect by the Egyptiansf), 
was the true ancestor of the pike ; 
but as A€lian’s fish, according to 
Plutarch, comes up from the sea, we 
need look no further to be convinced 
that this particular oxyrynchus, 
which will not live in salt water, 
cannot be the esox of modern 
anglers’ guides, while if any addi- 
tional objection against the identity 
of the two were necessary, the very 
name (though it has led to an oppo- 
site inference) ought to be aie 
sive ; for with what plausibility can 
the broad patulous anserine mouth- 
piece of the pike be assimilated 
with the sharp pointed beak so 
clearly designated by the word 
ofvpvyxos.[ This terror of the mo- 
dern duck-pond seems to have been 
as little known at Rome as he was at 
Athens. Pliny’s esox (a name which 


modern Ichthyology has imposed 
upon the pike) is evidently a misno- 
mer, for the Roman naturalist only 
says of his esox, in the first place, that 
it is a river-fish, and, secondly, that 
it attains the weight of a thousand 
pounds. Now the mere fact that both 
esox and pike are river fish, will 
scarcely, we imagine, be held by the 
prudent a sufficient reason for con- 
sidering them identical; and as to 
size, whenever a pike shall have 
been taken, out of any river or 
lake weighing a thousand pounds, 
it will be then time to consider 
what weight should attach to an 
opinion which is at present wholly 
unsupported. The first appearance 
of Sir Lucius in poetry or prose 
is, we believe, in the fourth cen- 
tury, when the little-known French 
Abbé, but well-known Latin poet, 
Ausonius, ushers him into no very 
favourable notice under this now 
familiar name. 
The wary luce, midst wrack and rushes 
hid, 
The scourge and terror of the scaly 
brood, 
Unknown at  friendship’s 
board, 
Smokes ’midst the 
coarsest food.§ 


hospitable 


smoky tavern’s 

The word /ucius (whence the 
illustrious O’Trigger, after the pre- 
cedent of a Roman emperor,|| took 
his first nom de guerre) has been 
interpreted by some as a deriva- 
tive from Avkos, in consequence 
of the wolf-like rapacity of the 
pike; by others from Juceo, to 
shine, in allusion to certain phos- 


* Of Aristotle, who was so intimately acquainted with fish in particular, that it 


seemed doubtful whether he had obtained his extraordinary knowledge of their 
habits from his innate genius and powers of observation alone, or whether Nereus 
or Proteus might not have risen from the depths expressly to reveal it to him: 
Tov AgororéiAoug TeGavpaxa Tij¢ axprBeiac, TOTE pabdy i) Tapa Tivog aveAPOvTog 
éx TOV Badod Mowrewe i) Nipewe Ti wovovary ot ixOvEc 7) THE KompHvrar i) WHE Orac- 


TwOYTat. 


(Ath.) 

+ So great is the reverence entertained by the Nile boatmen for this oxyrynchus, 
that if one be enclosed in their nets it is immediately liberated with all care ; and 
sooner than keep one a prisoner, the crew would willingly lose the whole draught 
of fish—zporipwory GOnprary, 4 adovrog tkeivou THY padtora ivOnpray. (AMlian.) 

}¢ lian designates four very different fish under this common name ; that one 
of them which ‘inhabits the Caspian, and is carried, salted, on camels’ backs to 
Ecbatana,’ is, no doubt, the sturgeon. 

§ Lucius obscurus ulva lacunas 
Obsidet. His nullos mensarum lectus ad usus, 
Fumat fumosis olido nidore popinis. 

| Lucius Verus—i,¢., the original Lucius, as he first adopted it. a 
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phorescent properties he is said to 
display in the dark. Which of 
these two derivations be the worse 
it would be difficult to say, and we 
leave them both accordingly to the 
pent of more adept etymo- 
ogists than ourself for decision. The 
origin of that verbum usitatissimum, 
‘pike’ is equally obscure. Skinner 
and Tooke would derive it from the 
French word pique, on account, say 
they, of the sharpness of its snout, 
but to give point to this etymology 
it should be pointed too (V’épingle, 
Vabeille, Véperon piquent;) but a 
sword though equally sharp, unless 
it be a smali sword, ne pique point, 
mais blesse: and so our adjective 
piked, from the same verb, means 
pointed. Shakspeare calls a man 
with a pointed beard a piked man. 
‘Why then I suck my teeth and 
eatechise my piked man of coun- 
tries;’ and in Camden we read 
of ‘shoes and pattens snouted 
and piked more than a finger 
long. The French names are of 
easier explanation than any of the 
above: brochet or brocheton, is evi- 
dently derived from the spit-like 
shape of the body; and /Jance, lan- 
ceron, from the speed with which 
these fish hurl themselves upon 
prey or against an enemy; lastly, 
becqguet is a sobriquet suggested no 
doubt by the flattened form (more 
like a duck’s bill than a fish’s 
mouth) of the muzzle. 

Though a stranger to her waters, 
some pike are, it seems, no strangers 
to the language of ancient Greece ; 
and one of the race in leaving a most 
extraordinary record of himself 
has adopted this learned language 
for the vehicle of communication. 
In the year 1497 a giant ‘ Jack- 
killer’ was captured in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manheim, when the 
following announcement in Greek 
was found appended to his muzzle:— 
‘IT am the first fish that was put into 
this pond by the hands of the Em- 
peror Frederic the Second, on this 
third day of October, 1262.’ The 
age, of the informant, therefore, if 
his lips spoke truth (and the unprece- 
dented dimensions of the body left 
little doubt on that point) was more 
than two hundred and thirty-five 
years. Already he had been the 
survivor of many important changes 
in the political and social world 
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around, and would have swam out 
perhaps several others had the 
captors been as solicitous not to 
take his life, as they were to take 
his portrait. This, on the demise 
of the original, was hung up in 
the castle of Lautern, and the 
enormous carcase (which when en- 
tire weighed three hundred and 
fifty pounds, and measured nineteen 
feet) was sent to the museum of the 
neighbouring town of Manheim, 
where, deprived of its flesh, and 
articulated de novo, it hung, and 
haply yet hangs, a light exsiccated 
skeleton, which a child might move. 
Great men have been long known 
to lose much of their weight corpo- 
real after death—expende Hanni- 
balem ! 
That urn of ashes to the balance bear, 
And mark how much of Hannibal be 
there ; 
And from the above account of this 
esox it would seem that great fish 
are in the same predicament, while 
it suggests a new second reading for 
the remainder of the celebrated line 
incohated above, ‘quot sunt libras 
in duce summo;’ 


How many pounds of that great Jack 
remain, 
The well-gorged tyrant of two centuries’ 
reign. 
After the mention of such a monster 
as this it would be an anti-climax to 
refer the reader to Scotch, Irish, 
German, Swiss, or Italian specimens 
weighing from twenty to a hundred 
pounds each; but many of these 
would-tend to establish the doubted 
longevity of the pike, and suffice to 
show that Sir Francis Bacon’s as- 
signed period of forty years, which 
he considers the extreme limit of 
pike life, cannot be a correct esti- 
mate. We must not be deceived 
here by any supposed analogy be- 
tween human oppressors and the 
tyrants of the deep; with us the 
allotted period of such savages is 
fortunately, for the most part short; 
frequently they ‘do not live out 
half their days.’ 
Few blood-stained despots pass the sable 
flood 
Unscath’d by wounds or unbaptized in 
blood. 


But the pike is a notable exception 
to this rule of our race ; coming to 
the full maturity of his size only by 
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slow degrees,* his career of violence 
seems prolonged indefinitely ; with 
strength and activity quite undi- 
minished, and a voracity wholly un- 
impaired, ‘ for centuries he agitates, 
pursues, and destroys every living 
creature he meets;’ and time which 
loosens most things seems only to 
tighten his teeth. The proceedings 
of this stealthy and greedy marauder 
are described with the accuracy of 
an eye witness by the ingenious 
author of British Fish and Fish- 
eries :— Shrouded from observation 
in his solitary retreat he follows 
with his eye the motions of the 
shoals of fish that wander heedlessly 
along; he marks the water rat 
swimming to his burrow, the duck- 
lings paddling among the water 
weeds ; the dab-chick and the moor- 
hen leisurely swimming on the sur- 
face ; he selects his victim, and like 
the tiger springing from the jungle, 
he rushes forth, seldom indeed miss- 
ing his aim—there is a sudden rush, 
circle after circle forms on the sur- 
face of the water, and all is still 
again in an instant.’ Though few 
things come amiss to our ‘ fresh- 
water shark,’ he too, like omnivorous 
man, has his preferences and dis- 
likes ; in the midst of a banquet of 
frogs throw him a toad and he turns 
from it loathing; put a slimy tench 
near his muzzle and he will recoil 
from the nauseous creature; and if 
compelled by strong necessity, as 
the scarcity of all other more ac- 
ceptable food, to dine on a perch, he 
holds it shudderingly under water, 
at the greatest possible distance 
transversely in his jaws, whilst any 
life remains, and having next care- 
fully put down the offensive spines 
on the back, proceeds to pouch it 
with address, but leisurely and not 
without manifest reluctance. The 
sticklebacks are held in yet greater 
abomination than perch by old 
pikes, and not without good reason, 
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seeing the havoc they commit 
amongst the young and unwary 
pickerels. It is only by personal 
suffering that fish any more than 
men buy wisdom; our young pikes 
no sooner begin to feel hunger, and 
to find they have large mouths, well 
furnished with teeth provided on 
purpose to cater for it, than they 
proceed at once to make essay upon 
the bodies of the smallest fish within 
reach. These are commonly the 
gaserostei or sticklebacks, who on 
observing the gaping foe advancing 
against them prepare for the en- 
counter by bristling up their spines 
in instinctive readiness to stick in 
his throat instead of going smoothly 
down into his stomach. This in- 
duces a dreadful choking disease, 
called sticklebackitis, by means of 
which many a promising young 


jack is cut off in cunabulis.+ The 


old fish have as strong a predilection 
for certain provisions as a dislike to 
others. Amongst a great variet 
of objets de consommation the fol- 
lowing have been ascertained to 
be most to their taste—a swan’s head 
and shoulders, a mule’s lip, a Polish 
damsel’s foot, a gentleman’s hand 
(probably, however, no objection 
would be made to a lady’s) ; — 
i ag just opening their eyes, an 
tender kittens paying the penalty 
of a mother’s ie together 
with every kind of fish that comes 
to the maw, with the few excep- 
tions just noticed. 

As regards culinary qualities, no 
fish perhaps ever met, at different 
times and in different places, with a 
greater diversity of opinion; the 
sentiment of Ausonius is, as we have 
seen, strongly against it ; and in his 
part of France to this day the flesh 
is considered unsavory and plebeian: 
whilst at Chalons-sur-Saone, on the 
other hand, it is in high repute: in 
Italy pike are rarely eaten, and the 
Spaniards entirely reject them. Fur- 


* The growth of a pike, under favourable circumstances, during the earlier 


portion of life, is occasionally at the rate of four pounds per annum; after twelve 
years it diminishes probably to one or two pounds ; and lessens still more as the 


age of the fish advances. 


When about five years old, he will eat every fortnight 


his own weight in gudgeons, and does ample justice to his food: when old, though 
his appetite may be as good, yet as he has then many different kinds of parasites 
to maintain, assimilation is not so perfect as in a younger fish. 

+ On the symptoms and post mortem appearances of sticklebackitis, which pre- 
sents some interesting analogies with cesophagitis, laryngitis, and croup, we reserve 


what we have to say till we publish our ‘ nosology of fish.’ 


Being content here to 
° 


call the attention of pathologists to the subject. 
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ther north their reputation rises ; 
those taken from someof the German 
lakes are much esteemed, and in our 
own country, where once this fish 
was a great favourite, when taken 
out of clean waters, he is still held 
as a treat.* During the reign of 
Edward the First (7. e. towards the 
close of the thirteenth century), jack 
was so dear that few could afford to 
eat it; the price,says Mr. Yarrell, was 
double that of salmon, and ten times 
higher than that of either turbot or 
cod. ‘In 1466, pike was one of the 
chief dishes in the high church festi- 
val given by George Neville, Arch- 
bishop of York. In Henry the 
Eighth’s time ‘these watery tyrants’ 
fetched as much again as house- 
lamb in February, and a very small 
pickerel would sell higher than a fat 
capon. In spite of the general 
wholesomeness of the fish, its roe 
has been said by some authorities 
to be deleterious, inducing (like that 
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of the barbel) hypercatharsis and 
vomiting; but as pike are known 
to be, ¢avAo. xvorres, out of condi- 
tion when spawning (as Aristotle 
indeed erroneously reports to be the 
case with most fish), gravid speci- 
mens are, we believe, very rarely 
put to the test at table. On the breed- 
ing of pike Walton informs us that it 
occurs once a year, and the manner 
of it is the following :—‘ A he and a 
she will usually go together out of a 
river into some ditch or creek, and 
then the spawner casts her eggs, and 
the milter hovers over her all the 
time she is casting her spawn, but 
touches her not.’ The spawning 
season occupies from two to three 
months ; the young pikesses of three 
years taking the ical, and when they 
have been all safely delivered, the 
dowagers, or frog pikes (so called 
from their period of spawning being 
late, with the frogs), succeed them. 


BELonr. 


Besides the familiarly known Eu- 
ropean pike, there are two North 
American species—the esox estor 
and the esox reticulatus (the last 
distinguished by a net-work of lines 
along the sides, which has suggested 
the name), and both, like our own, 
inhabitants of fresh water. The sea 
also has its pikes, and to one of these 
we shall now devote a few words. 
The esox belone, or gar-fish, is very 
common in the Mediterranean, and 
under the Greek name paqus Bedovn 
and its Latin equivalent acus, was 
well known to the ancients; though 
it must be admitted that they do 
not, under the same denomination, 
always speak of the same fish. Aris- 
totle, for instance, as quoted in 
Athenzus, says of his = ag that 
it is ‘smooth’ and ‘ toothless,’ which 
statement, as regards the odon- 
ticks of the gar-fish, is the reverse 
of fact, and quite at variance also 
with what Oppian sings of a fish 
which he uddlaahes under the same 
name as Aristotle. 

Th’ unwary belone’s proceedings show 


What dire effects from vengeful anger 
flow : 


Safe through the net escaped, the spleen- 
ful throng 


—_—— = 


Must needs return to recompense the 
wrong, 

When fatal threads the pointed teeth 
receive, 

And hold each victim fast without re- 
prieve. 
Giannetazzio also speaks of the 
sharp, penetrating teeth of the be- 
lone, and of a plan yet successfully 
pursued at Naples of making these 
the instruments of their capture. 
Burnished with blue, and bright as da- 
mask steel, 

Behold the acus tribe with pointed bill, 

All fringed with teeth ; no greedier fish 
than they 

E’er broke in serried lines the foaming 
bay. 

Soon > the practised crew this frolic 
throng 

Beholds advancing rapidly along ; 

Adjusting swift a tendon to the line, 

They throw—then drag it glistening 
through the brine. 

Anon the lure the greedy fish pursue : 

The gristle charms, but soon its charms 
they rue. 

Fix’d by the teeth to that tough barbless 
bait, 

They struggling yield to suicidal fate. 


There can be little doubt, we 
think, that had Aristotle really in- 
tended this species under the de- 





* Those caught m the Norfolk Broads are the best we are acquainted with ; 
and, not to mention the alumni of other streams, the smelt-fatted pike of the 


Medway are good to a proverb. 
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signation Bedovn paquis, so accurate 
an observer would scarcely have 
failed to notice the full, large eyes, 
patent nostrils, and lateral line of 
scales, on each otherwise scaleless 
side of that fish, nor finally, by any 
possibility would he have omitted 
to mention the green bones of the 
spine which are peculiar to the gar- 
fish, very acai in appearance, 
and which convey so unfavourable 
an impression of the owner of them, 
when met with for the first time at 
table.* 

The modern Greek name is aulone, 
which sounds like, and probably is, 
a corruption from the old word 
belone ; at Naples (more corrupted 
still) aulone becomes aule; and this, 
we think, gives the true derivation 


Silurus Glanis. 


of our cobbler’s awl, a plebeian in- 
strument, which may, however, thus 
claim a truly classic origin.t The 
gar-fish is indigestible, according to 
Dorion, one of the worthies of 
Athenus; it is certainly poor, dry 
food, and seldom eaten with a 
choice. Galen recommends it to 
patients suffering from renal affec- 
tions. When first caught, this species 
is as unsatisfactory to the nose as 
afterwards to either eye or palate, 
exhaling a strong, peculiar, and 
disagreeable smell. ‘The usual size 
of specimens is not above two feet, 
but Sir W. Hamilton mentions one 
taken at Naples which weighed fif- 
teen pounds. Specimens are some- 
times seen in our own markets, but 
they are seldom asked for. 


Siturvs GuanIs. 


Never was there a less callida 
junctura of fish names than in the 
above curious jumble of Greek and 
Latin nomenclatures. Aristotle first 
uses the word glanis, describing 
under it an individual not unlike, in 
several important particulars, the 
S.glanis of modern times. Pliny next 
speaks of the silurus, attributing to 
it in several places what Aristotle 
does to the glanis.$ lian, again, 
considers the two names to belong 
to different fish frequenting diffe- 
rent rivers ; and Athenzeus, agreeing 


with lian, twice marks « distinc- 
tion by mentioning them separately ; 
from all which this, at least, seems 
certain, that the glanis and silurus 
are not the same fish, and there- 
fore that the modern silurus glanis 
is made out an impostor, swimmin 

about with a false passport, ca 
personating at one and the same 
time two different individuals. Aris- 
totle describes his glanis as an in- 
habitant of fresh water, of vast 
dimensions, easy to hook, but, on 
account of very strong teeth, not so 


* Our own introduction to the belone was at the miserable locanda at Pastum 
> 


where a year before the ill-starred Mr. and Mrs. Hunt breathed their last, in conse- 
quence of wounds received from some banditti in the neighbourhood. Fatigued 
and hungry as our party were after a long drive through the desolate region of ma- 
laria, wild buffaloes, wild birds, and yet wilder specimens of the human race, which 
here and there scare-crow the broad, sadly picturesque expanse between the last 
cork-trees near Salerno, and the treeless vicinage of the temple of Neptune, we 
dared not venture upon fish with green bones,—the only dish served up for our re- 
past ; and being taught to believe that the host of that squalid albergo was himself 
only a half reclaimed bandit, we all preferred bearing our hunger, and traversing a 
second time the fiery plain unrefreshed, to breaking our fast upon such suspicious 
diet ; little imagining all the while that it was our sagacity, and not our host’s in- 
tegrity, that was at fault. 

+ The Bedovn of Aristotle, gagtoy of Hippocrates, and cevrnproy of Galen, are 
words of the same import, designating severally an instrument by which prepared 
hides are pierced to introduce a thread in the process of manufacturing them into 
shoes. Dr. Johnson’s derivation of Awl is from the Goth. aal, Sax. ele, Germ. ahl. 

+ The controversies and concessions of perplexed critics, caused by this confu- 
sion in the ancient nomenclature, is amusing. Poor Scaliger having first asserted 
that the glanis and silurus were different fish, and the silurus certainly the stur- 
geon, next doubts, and lastly becomes convinced, that the silurus was unknown to 
Aristotle; and after breaking his head to reconcile what was quite irreconcileable, 
he offers Cardan, at last, to give up the controversy altogether, on one condition— 
viz., that if he himself consents no longer to dispute the identity of the glanis and 
silurus, Cardan, on his side, must forbear to teach or listen to others who 
would make out the silurus to be the sturgeon. ‘Itaque,’ says he, laying down 


the conditions, ‘ silurus sane esto qui et glanis, modo ne glanim quis dicat sturi- 
onem.’ 
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easy to retain; as having a tail like 
that of the xopdvdos ;* as liable at 
different depths to different mishaps, 
at the bottom to be attacked by the 
sea dragon, and to be star and thun- 
der struck at the surface of the 
stream ; as spawning very large ova, 
of the size of peas or vetches; and 
afterwards as showing much affec- 
tion to the nascent progeny; the male 
continuing a close watch for forty 
or fifty days (y compris l’accouche- 
ment), during all which time he will 
suffer no other fins to come near 
them; whilst the female kindly con- 
sents to give them up to his exclusive 
care and management; as only fit for 
food after the roe has been depo- 
sited: and, finally, as presenting this 
very unusual culinary anomaly—viz., 
that the females are more delicate 
at table than the males. Pliny, 
speaking of the silurus, adds to all 
this (which in essential points agree 
with the modern silurus glanis)t 
that ‘he is a cut-throat whithersoever 
he goeth, a great devourer, and 
maketh foul work, for no living 
creature comes amiss to him; he 
setteth upon all indifferently, the 
very horses ofttimes as they swim he 
devoureth, and especially in Mcenis, 
a river in Germany, near to Lisboa, 
or Erlisbones; and Pausanias affirms 
that he will eat men as well as 
horses.’ Both these statements 
(exaggerations, no doubt, probably 
suggested by the great proportions 
and monster ugliness of the sheet 
or sheath fish) are not wholly dis- 
countenanced by the remarkable re- 
citals of some comparatively modern 
authors, which leave his character 
still under a cloud. Thus, from one 
individual mentioned by Sonnini, 
were recovered the stolen or strayed 
remains of a good sized boy; and 
from the paunch of another, who had 
fattened for sixteen years in a hole 
under a gentleman’s kitchen, and 
was eight cubits long, a man’s hand, 
with three gold rings on the fingers, 
was pulled out; and though the cor- 
pus delicti was not found upon his 
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person, the circumstance of finding 
any part of a man stowed away in 
such a pantry was sufficient to create 
a strong suspicion of violence and 
unfair play, especially when coupled 
in his captor's mind with a Bohemian 
adage, which says that, whereas 
other fish prey only on fish, this 
glanis preys upon everything, ‘pisces 
pisci preda, at huic omnes.’ 

The silurus, to which rather nu- 
merous genus the present species 
belongs, are characterised, inter alia, 
by a strong spine, formed of the first 
ray of the pectoral fin, so articu- 
lated to the shoulder-bone that they 
can fix it like a bayonet, and inflict 
therewith a very dangerous wound ; 
the mouth is cleft at the end of the 
muzzle, and the maxillaries, pro- 
longed into barbels, come off from 
the lower jaw. This silurus glanis 
—the saluth of the Swiss, the schad 
of Germany, and the mal of Sweden 
(in all which countries it abounds) — 
‘is slimy like an eel, of a greenish- 
black colour, spotted with black 
above, and with yellowish-white 
underneath.’ He has an enormous 
head, small round eyes, which are 
covered with a membrane, and six 
barbels hang to his lower jaw, with 
which he inveigles his prey after 
the manner of lophius piscatorius. 
The glanis’ full stature is that of 
two grenadiers lying foot to foot; 
his weight reaches from three to 
four hundred pounds ; his mouth is 
a perfect antrum; and the throat 
of a capacity to give easy passage to 
a child, in transitu, to the stomach. 
He loves to lie lurking in the mud, 
either in some still hole of a river, 
or rather, according to Willoughby, 
in some small, deep, dirty lake, 
never issuing from ambush except 
towards the spawning season for 
the purpose of finding a safe gite 
in which to deposit the burthen 
of a new posterity. The sudden 
apparition of this unsightly crea- 
ture rising from the mud, on such 
occasions, ‘ With each ferocious 
feature grim from ooze,’ has long 


* A small amphibious creature, utterly unknown ; and so affording no assistance 
in determining what the glanis may be from a comparison of tails. 

+ Ausonius, under the same name of silurus, describes a species of river fish, of 
very large size, to which he gives the title of mitis balena, or ‘ gentle whale ;’ this 
single epithet shows that Ausonius’s glanis cannot be the glanis which is mighty 
indeed, but not by any means mitis ; whilst his description of the progress of these 
baleenz in a body up the Moselle, leaves no ground for doubt that he has in this 
place some of the larger species of sturgeon in view. 
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made the glanis an object of 
superstitious terror ; and much fear 
has probably, at length, begotten 
some fiction respecting a character 
which, perhaps, may not be quite so 
sanguinary as outward appearances 
and first impressions might suggest. 
The glanis’ strength is, indeed, 
herculean ; and Aristotle’s remark, 
that he is ‘easier to hook than to 
hold,’ quite true. It is recorded 
of one huge Hungarian saluth, that 
he drew his captors nearly three 
miles down a stream, leaping and 
plunging for hours, before he had 
een sufliciently weakened and sub- 
dued to enable the fishermen to 
draw the body on shore. The 
rivers Elbe, Rhine, Volga, Vistula, 
Oder, Danube, and the Hungarian 
Tibiscus, all harbour and fatten 
enormous specimens of this remark- 
able and ill-favoured fish. As food, 
the glanis has been highly spoken 
of; the flesh, agreeably white to 
the eye, is said to have the further 
advantage of being a rich, unctuous, 
pleasant, sweet-flavoured, and nu- 
tritious viand, such as epicures 
love.* The bon-vivants of Paris 
attempted, accordingly, at one time 
to naturalize this fish: fine live 
stock were procured from Suabia, 
and sent to that great mart of Euro- 
ag luxuries, atid national depdt of 
half the friandise of France—the 
venerable city of Strasbourg, whence 
the markets of the metropolis were 
for a season duly supplied. Of late, 
however, either owing to the fickle- 
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ness of French taste, or to the fish 
having deteriorated, the practice 
has been given up, and the glanis is 
now never seen at restaurants, table 
dhétes, or magasins de comestibles. 
The ancient world does not —— 
to have thought so highly of its 
merits as the modern, if, indeed, 
the proverb, ‘a stinking silurus in 
a silver platter’—a gold ring in a 
sow’s snout—be really referable to 
the present species. As, however, 
the word silurus was employed very 
loosely by Latin writers to desig- 
nate a variety of other fish, both 
large and small, and was sometimes 
restricted to a well-known worth- 
less pisciculus,t we opine the refer- 
ence here is to that individual. Be- 
sides the above, and several other 
siluri of which, as unknown to the 
ancients, we forbear to speak, there 
is yet another species, a Brazilian 
fish, whose propensities are so sin- 
gular as to demand notice, though 
they can only be given in the tongue 
in which Spix and Martius record 
them :—‘ Singulari instinctu inci- 
tatur in ostia excretoria corporis 
humani intrandi, que cum igitur 
in iis qui flumine “Tasend, attingit, 
summa cum violentia incessit, ibique 
carnem morsu appetens, dolores, imo 
vite periculo, affert: urine odore 
hi pisciculi valde alliciuntur, quam 
ob causam accole intraturi flumen 
Amazonium, cujus sinus hac peste 
abundat, preputium liqulu constrin- 
gunt, et a mingendo abstinent.’ 


SaLMoNIDz. 
Et salmo pictus aureis frequens guttis 
Extrema continentis ambiens Sere 
Qua proditores pejerant Proamnatas 
Nostrasque dedignatus ingredi ripas 
Adversus obluctatur amni Garumne. 


With several members of the 
large family of salmonide, easily 
distinguished by the second fatty 
dorsal fin, the ancients were doubt- 


Scalia. in Ota. 
less acquainted. lian, in a chap- 
ter, entitled, ‘On an unusual 
mode of fishing practised in Ma- 
cedonia,’ speaks, as we have else- 


* The fat also is very delicate, and is used as a substitute for hog’s lard. 
+ To this, and not to the Suabian delicacy, Juvenal alludes in his well-known 
strictures against an itinerant fish-dealer who had risen from hawking about other 


people’s silwri to become a purchaser of mullet on his own account. 


No shoulders 


but those of Atlas could have borne the weight of one silwrus glanis, much less have 
carried about, as he did, numéers in a basket—‘ vendere municipes fracta de merce 


silwros,’ 


A fish like this, one single foot to raise, 

Would take twelve men of our degenerate days ; 

A brace of heroes from the Trojan war 

United scarce might lift it on the car.—Matron. Parod. 
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where noticed, of certain speckled 
fish, «y@ves tyv xpoay xaractiKrot 
(whose name he advises the curious 
to make out from the Macedonians 
themselves), which are secured, he 
says, by the device of an artificial 
fly called hippurus, for the due dub- 
bing of which, not to encumber our 
text with too much Greek, the 
reader may consult the appended 
foot note.* ‘That these speckled 
fish were some species of trout is 
rendered nail y probable from 
the mode a to take them. 
Menesitheus in Athenzus, speaks of 
certain fish called pyruntes, ex- 
cellent for the table, easy of diges- 
tion, and only found in clear, rapid, 
and cold streams ; which were also 
probably some kind of trout. It 
seems, too, all but certain that the 
thymalus of lian corresponds to 
the modern wmbra,t or grayling ; 
for, in the first place, a fish of this 
name, which he assigns to the Ticino 
and Adige, still continue to abound 
in both these rivers; secondly, the 
name itself, which he derives from 
the thyme-like odour exhaled by the 
thymalus, further countenances this 
view, as it accords perfectly with 
modern testimony concerning the 
fragrance of the grayling. ‘Some 
think he feeds on water-thyme, and 
smells of it on first being taken out 
of the water,’ says Walton. ‘So 
sweetly scented is his whole body,’ 
says St. Ambrose, ‘as to have pro- 
cured for a person highly aromatized 
the equivocal compliment, ‘that he 
smelt as daintily as a flower or a 
fish.’ Gesner, Rondolet, and others, 
also bear similar testimony to the 
ae bouquet exhaled by a gray- 
ing when just caught ; thirdly, the 
size of the fantail thymalus—a cubit 
in length—and its shape like a mu- 
gil, are items neither of them inap- 
licable to the modern fish; and, 
ourthly, a last point of resem- 
blance, which helps very materially 
to establish the identity of the two, 
is the similar mode had recourse to 
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by anglers in the capture of both 
these fish. Every one knows that the 
favourite food of the grayling is flies ; 
and the Greek sophist tells us to the 
same purpose, that there is but one 
way for Piscator to take the thyma- 
lus, and that is, by ‘ foregoing all the 
more ordinary fish baits, and em- 
ploying for Sis purpose the little 
fly, which night and day torments 
by his buzz and his bite, the covoy,t 
or mosquito, using which for his lure, 
the sport, whenever there are any 
thymali in the neighbourhood, is as- 
sured.’ Aldrovandi, citing the above 
p- from /£lian, marvels what 
ook could be fine enough to impale 
a gnat ; and it seems quite clear that 
this author, no great adept himself, 
apparently, in myology or fly- 
fishing, has substituted 4 mistake 
the culex pipiens in this place for 
some other fly, more or less resem- 
bling it in shape—perhaps for the 
Mayfly itself! It is pretty cer- 
tain, therefore, that the ancients 
knew some members of the salmon 
family; as to that prince of river fish, 
however, salmon—the glory and re- 
presentative of this large family— 
the Greeks have left no extant 
proof that they were at all ac- 
quainted with it; and, though we 
know that many of their treatises on 
fish, wherein mention of the salmon 
might have occurred, have not come 
down to us, we can hardly imagine 
such a noble species, if at all known in 
Greece, should by any possibility have 
escaped alike the notice of Aristotle, 
and of the host of deipnosophist fish 
fanciers quoted in Athenzus. Among 
the Latins, Pliny is the only author 
who makes cursory mention of the 
salar; and he does not speak of 
it as an Italian fish, but as fre- 
pains the rivers Dordogne and 
yaronne in Aquitaine. It was 
thus, before the days of ‘ Kippes,’ 
oy out of the reach of the 
uxurious Romans, whatever favour- 
able reports they may have received 
of its merits from passing tourists. 


* Olov ry dyxiorpy mepiBadXovoty Eproy dotmKovy, ijopoorda te TH ipip dvo 
NTEPA GAEKTPVOVOC, UO Toig KadNéoLG TEpUKITA, Kai KNOG THY xpday mapEeKac- 
péva. The line to which this was attached was four cubits, and the rod was the 


same length as the line. 


+ Ausonius has excellently described, in one line, the movements of this shy 


fish :-— 


Effugiens oculis celeri umbra natatu. 


+ Kovame dt aiptira: povy, movnpp piv Caw cai ped’ ijpipay Kai vicrwp 
avOpwmore ix0pp ai daxtiv cai Bojoat. aipei dé rv Odpaddow rdy zpoeipnpévoy, 


PrN yap aire pory. 
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The first Latin poet who mentions 
the salmon under its present title is 
Ausonius :— 
Nec te puniceo 
salmo* 

Transierim. 

And elsewhere he distinguishes it 
by different names according to its 
age :— 


rutilantem viscere 


Teque inter geminas species neutrumque 
et utrumque 

Qui necdum salmo nec jam salar am- 
biguusque 

Amborum, medio Fario intercepte sub 
evo.'t 

Of the salar he writes in another 

place :— 

Purpureusque salar 
guttis. 

Olaus Magnus describes the pro- 
gress of a band of salmon, shining 
in their glittering panoply of scales, 
gleaming fitfully in the sun, and 
sweeping like an invading army 
irresistibly onwards, apparently 
without intermission or end, as a 
—— well worthy of admiration. 
They have been noticed on these 
occasions to swim as wild geese fly, 
wedgeways; some large old sal- 
moness forming the apex of the 
triangle, and the young males bring- 
ing up the rear. When on a forced 
march they can proceed, according to 
some biographers, at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour, taking several 
flying leaps as they go of from twelve 
to fifteen feet in height. Mr.Scrope, 
however, doubts the accuracy of this 
last statement, and it would appear 
from his observations, that from six 
to seven would be much nearer the 
truth. This indeed is probably the 
correct statement, as it is founded 
upon actual measurement. Salmons, 
like swallows, are prone to return to 
their last year’s quarters, but are 


stellatus tergora 
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easily diverted from this purpose, if 
in the interim any alteration has 
occurred in the opening of the river 
they frequent ; and sometimes they 
will shy and bolt at the sight of new 
edifices, erected too near the shore. 
Salmon, though northern fish, do not 
like to bathe in over cold water; but 
whether this be from any suscepti- 
bility of their own skins to chill, or 
be merely a prospective precaution, 
unconsciously adopted for the bene- 
fit of an unborn progeny, must be 
wholly conjectural; the fact, how- 
ever, which is interesting, seems well 
attested. ‘There are two rivers in 
Sutherlandshire,’ writes Sir William 
Jardine, ‘one, the Oikel, rising in a 
small Alpine lake; the other, the 
Shin, atributary about five miles from 
its mouth, coming out of Loch Shin, 
a large and deep lake connected with 
other deep lochs; in early spring, 
most of the salmon turn up the 
Shin, which is the warmer of the 
two, while very few prosecute the 
main current until a later period of 
the year.’ In preparing for pos- 
terity the male and female appear 
to be equally diligent; in Scotland 
they have been watched tracing 
furrows for the deposition of the 
roe, fulla foot andhalflong. In this 
great work they toil perseveringly 
together, and in their eagerness 
will move stones of considerable 
size, and even wear away both 
scales and ventral fins to effect 
their purpose ; when the trench has 
been completed, the female proceeds 
to deposit her eggs in it, and then 
both parents once again assist each 
other, in filling up the excavation by 
means of their very handy tails. 
The salmon, like many other fish, 
appears to grow rapidly for some 
years,{ but afterwards more slowly; 


* Salmones nomen a Germanis Rheni accolis, vel Gallis Aquitanis (a sale ?) 
Latini accepere. (Willoughby.) 
+ In modern countries, where the salmon abounds, it is usual to designate it, 


as Ausonius has done, by a variety of names ; this is the case in Germany, and also 
in some parts of England: Willoughby tells us that of the salmon caught in the 
Ribble, those of the first year are called smolts ; those of the second year, sprods ; 
those of the third, trots ; those of the fourth, fow-tails ; those of the fifth, half-fish ; 


and only after that period, salmon. It is not improbable that Ausonius may have 
mistaken, under the names salar and fario, different species of fish, as, till quite 
lately, the parr which abounds in some northern rivers, particularly the Clyde, was 
supposed erroneously to be juvenile salmon ; indeed ‘ the similarity in the markings 
of many species of young trouts still makes it very difficult to say of a given speci- 
men whether it will turn toa grilse, a young bullhead, a salmon trout, a river 
trout, or a true parr.’—(Sir W. Jardine.) 

+ Experiments have been frequently made to ascertain the food most fattening 
for this and other members of the tribe salmonide; and the results obtained have 
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at two years old, they weigh 
six pounds; for the next three 
years, the aggregate increase of 
weight in the same fish is on an 
average perhaps not more than three 
and a half to four pounds, and later 
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it is still less, so that those great 
Swedish salmon which, like Swedish 
turnips, are remarkable for their 
size, and reach not unfrequently 
a hundred weight, are most proba- 
bly of a very great age indeed. 


Tue CLUPEAS. 


Le hareng est une de ces productions dont l'emploi décide de la destinée des 
empires.—LACEPEDE. 


To this important family of fish 
the ancient, like the modern world, 
was beholden for large supplies of 
excellent food, though not to the 
same extent; the herring for in- 
stance was totally unknown under 
any form; alive it has ever been a 
stranger to the waters of the Me- 
diterranean, and the art of curing 
being of quite recent date, we may be 
sure that none of those galleys which 
bore Colchester oysters to Bais, and 
live scari from the coasts of Crete, 
were ever freighted with a cargo of 
high-smoked Dutch reds, or a con- 
signment of Yarmouth bloaters. It 
seems equally certain that the an- 
cient Romans were unacquainted 
with our London pride, the clupea 
alba (the white bite, or bait) with 
which no degree of familiarity seems 
ever likely to breed contempt. Had 
the Roman epicures indeed been 
aware of how dainty a little clupean 
inhabited our ‘remote’ shores, all 
means would no doubt have been 
taken to transport it safe and 
sound to the Tyber: failing in 
which (as white bait will not 
bear even a short journey) they 
would perhaps next have adopted 
Mahomet’s method with his refrac- 
tory mountain, and have embarked to 
make acquaintance with it on the 
banks of the Thames. As a set off 
against this double deficit of sea- 
herrings and white bait, the rivers of 
both Greece and Italy teemed with 
the fresh-water herring (alosa) in 
great abundance; whilst the Medi- 
terranean everywhere yielded a 


superfetation of both sardines 
and anchovies; on each of these 
we purpose presently to offer a 
few remarks; but before doing this 
we feel called upon as an English- 
man and a herring-eater to pre- 
face such brief notices by a notice 
as brief of Clupea Harengus, the 
illustrious head and representative 
of the family; the acquaintance or 
non-acquaintance with which in dif- 
ferent parts of the ancient world is 
suggestive to us in the actual and 
present enjoyment of them, of the 
sentiment expressed in the French 
epitaph : 

Tu fus de ses amis peut étre? 

Pleure ton sort, et le sien. 

Tu n’en fus pas—pleure le tien 

Passant d’avoir manque de I’étre. 
Everything connected with this fish, 
according to M. Lacepéde, is en- 
nobling or interesting, all the men 
who tar their fingers in the clupean 
service, unlike those often employed 
in other maritime expeditions, are 
public benefactors, the agents of 
unmixed good. . By them the spirit 
of enterprise and commerce islargely 
promoted; bythem whole nations are 
oo with food, by them too all the 
cardinal virtuesare fostered and main- 
tained. The propagation of herrings 
in foreign parts, but more especially 
of red herrings, being thus intimately 
connected with national prosperity, 
what honours, asks M. Lacepéde, are 
not justly his due who first taught 
mankind ‘the art of impregnating 
their solids with sea-salt?’ The 
name of this illustrious but caco- 


been, as was to be anticipated from what is observed in our own race, extremely 
various and uncertain—one thing clearly established by them is that even in health, 
in fishes as in man, it is impossible to infer what the amount of assimilation will be 
from the bulk of aliment received into the stomach ; another inference from them 


is that light food seemed to afford more nourishment than heavy. Thus of three 
batches of the common trout 8. Fario, fed differently on worms, minnows, and dark 
coloured flies found on the surface of the water, those fed on the worms grew very 
slowly, and remained poor and lean; those brought up on minnows throve and grew 
apace; but those indulged with a copious supply of flies plumped out fastest, and 
ere long were found to outweigh both the others put together; though it was 
ascertained that the whole mass of these musce did not equal in weight by a great 
deal the weight of either the worms or minnows, 
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phonous benefactor of his kind was 
Wilhelm Deukelzoon, and we are 
‘invited’ by this lively author, not 
only duly to honour him ourselves, 
but to extend our admiration to all 
princes and potentates, no matter 
what their previous history, who 
have done homage to his memory. 
A public visit to his tomb was sufli- 
cient in the eyes of our red-herring 
enthusiast to white-wash the Aus- 
trian Charles of all previous delin- 
quencies, and he affectionately begs 

osterity not to be censorious here, 
but rather to get rid of any un- 
favourable prejudices it may ous 
to have injuriously entertained 
against this great man’s character, 
‘vu quil déposa Vorgueil de son 
diademe, courba sa téte victorieuse de- 
vant sontombeauet renditun hommage 
public a son importante découverte 
savoir—l art de pénétrer le hareng 
de sel marin!’ The bare mention of 
this savoury discovery suffices not 
only to excite all the susceptibilities 
of a Frenchman’s stomach, but his 
national vanity as well; that innate 
exorbitant vanity which claims for 
his country universal supremacy as 
her perquisite and due; admitting 
little foreign competition ; and own- 
ing no foreign superiority anywhere ; 
whether in those rival achievements 
of killing men or women by war or 
by gallantry; in science, in litera- 
ture, in diplomacy ; in the fine arts 
of sculpture, poetry, and painting ; 
in the ornamental ones of dressing, 
wigging, and perfuming the living 
body, and in embalming and burying 
the dead with taste and sentiment ; 
and finally in all the useful arts from 
transcendental cookery down to 
humble corn-cutting, and the smok- 
ing of aherring! ‘Let us who are 
Frenchmen (loquitur Lacepéde), 
whilst we shew ourselves perfectly 
disposed to render homage where it 
is aoe never forget that though it 
was acitizen of Biervliet with whom 
first originated that excellent idea 
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of salting and barrelling herrings ; 
it was a citizen of Dieppe who first 
taught the world another at Jeast 
equally important art — how they 
might be smoked.’ 

Much, but to little purpose, has 
been written about the migrations 
of these fish: Pennant, who de- 
rives the word herring from heer, a 
host, (purposely, as it should seem, 
to put fimeelf at its head, as leader,) 
has pretended, with much more pre- 
cision than accuracy, to define the 
exact line of their march. After 
wintering under the Arctic ice, and 
fattening on an abundant supply of 
crustacean food, they pour forth, 
every spring, dividing, as he pre- 
tends, intotwovast hordes,which, pro- 
ceedingsouthward, furnish abundant 
entertainment to the various inha- 
bitants of the seas through which 
they glide, and the lands along 
which they coast. This Exodus and 
vast voyage of the herrings from the 
Arctic circle to our own shores, so 
confidently advanced by Pennant 
and Anderson, was currently be- 
lieved, till lately, by most natural- 
ists, and even the illustrious Cuvier 
gives credence to it. It has now, 
however, been ascertained that 
much, if not the whole, of the long, 
interesting, and minutely described 
wanderings, are as imaginary as Sin- 
bad’s voyage or Gulliver’s travels ; 
that herrings, in short, like mac- 
kerel, lie, generally, at great depths, 
indeed, but always muchnearerhome 
than was formerly supposed, and 
come into shoal water, at the breed- 
ing season, for the purpose of cast- 
ing their spawn where the warmth 
and light of the sun may exercise a 
quickening influence in etelicn it. 
What countenances this view is that 
our herring is seldom, if ever, seen 
in the extreme North: the clupea, 
which does abound in this supposed 
Arctic cunabulum of the herring 
proper, being, in fact, a much 
smaller fish,* which does not visit 


* The common herring seems unknown in Greenland. ‘The Greenlanders have 
their most common food from their augmarset, or small herring, a kind of lodden, 


called by the Newfoundlandmen capelin, near half a foot long : 


their back is dark 


green, their belly silver white ; like herrings they swim into the bays in such quan- 
tities to lodge their spawn on the rocks, that the sea looks black, and is ruffled or 
curled. They make their first appearance in March or April, and the common gull 
is their betrayer. They spawn in May and June, and this is the Greenlander’s har- 
vest, when they lade out whole boats-full in a few hours, with a hoop-sieve, knit 


with sinews. 


They dry them on the open rocks in the air, and then pack them up, 


and lay them by for winter, as their daily bread.’ Cured capelins are to be procured 
in London ; they are not a bad relish for breakfast, but wholly inferior to herrings, 
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our coasts. What goes still further 
towards corroborating its accuracy, 
is that the true harengus occurs on 
the western shores of Ireland, in 
August, before appearing in some 
higher latitudes. The uncertain 
movements of these fish along a 
coast are highly curious and inte- 
resting to note, but as to the precise 
objects sought or attained by these 
creatures in their fitful munilenn 
wehave not, any more than in those of 
a troop of gypsies, any clue to guide 
us. ‘ ew to-day’ and then, without 
any apparent cause, ‘gone to-mor- 
row,’ is a privilege they are for ever 
claiming and acting upon, repairing 
for years to some favourite haunt, 
in vast numbers, and then abandon- 
ing it, to re-appear, suddenly, in 
some other spot, previously un- 
visited. These singular flittings 
have appeared so inexplicable to 
some persons as to have induced a 
belief that it was a duty to explain 
them; accordingly, gunpowder and 
steam have frequently been brought 
in to account for ah vagaries. It 
has been gravely said that it was 
the cannon of Copenhagen which 
drove herrings from the Baltic, and 
among the Hebrides, where this po- 
pular superstition obtains, no one 
may discharge a gun during the 
fishing season, ‘in spite of which 
precaution,’ as we read in one of 
Griffith's and Smith’s supplements 
to Cuvier, ‘ Pisces,’ ‘ though no shot 
has perhaps been fired in the West- 
ern Islands since the days of Crom- 
well, on that coast they have many 
times changed their quarters.’ As 
to the agency of steam-boats in de- 
termining the erratic proceedings of 
herrings, though the keels of a hun- 
dred of these vessels have for many 
years been in the daily habitoftravers- 
ing the Scotch lochs, where they most 
abound, there has yet been no defi- 
ciency observed in the supplies. On 
one part of the Irish coast, where 
these fish had formerly abounded, 
but suddenly left, without notice of 
their intentions, the peasantry ex- 
plained the matter, to their own 
satisfaction, thus: their clergyman, 
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on taking possession of his living, 
had been heard openly to declare his 
intention of tithing the produce of 
the sea, of which imprudent notice 
the herrings having been no doubt 
apprised, had taken huff, and would 
never again show their scales, till 
some new incumbent should come 
to reside, who was less grasping in 
his demands! Whilst it is very 
easy to say what has not, it is difli- 
cult to say what has to do with the 
migratory movements of these fish ; 
the difficulty of studying their eco- 
nomy, since they are too delicate to 
bear any manipulation, is greater 
than that of almost any other spe- 
cies: the only thing which appears 
certainly made out about these peri- 
patetics, is that their corps, in what- 
ever direction it is moving, and at 
whatever time it may be on the 
march, is always preceded, for some 
days, by a small advance guard of 
males, which is sent before, no doubt 
to make use of its eyes, as pioneer 
to the main body. 

Of the enormous consumption 
of herrings we cannot possibly 
form any estimate; it is the most 
extensive of all fisheries, and 
- the total amount consumed 
xy man* forms but a _ very 
small item in the wholesale havoc 
committed by birds of the air and 
numerous inhabitants of the waters, 
for these luckless clupeans have the 
misfortune to be exceedingly palat- 
able, both to winged and finned cor- 
morants, against whom they are 
equally unable to protect their 
dainty bodies, whilst, owing to the 
oily phosphorescence they exude, 
and the plungings of marine mon- 
sters accompanying the shoal, their 
exact whereabouts is clearly pointed 
out to man, who is thus enabled to 
put in a claim for his share of the 
booty. Yet notwithstanding all that 
perish by this persecution from so 
many foes, there is no sensible dimi- 
nution in the dense shoals, as they 
float from shore to shore. 

Whilst many nations are largely 
benefited by the herring, none have 
turned them to such profitable ac- 


* In some inconsiderable creek of the Norway coast more than twenty millions 
have been the product of a single fishery. Block computes that the Gothenbergians, 
in Sweden, alone catch seven hundred millions, which will make but a small figure 
if compared with the united takes of all the fishermen of Holstein, Mecklenburgh, 
Pomerania, France, Ireland, Scotland, England, the United States, Kamschatka, 
and, above all, of Holland, where the crews, instead of awaiting the arrival of the 
herrings on their coasts, proceed, in large fleets, to meet them in the open sea. 
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count as the Dutch. In Holland, 
where the laws imposed upon this 
department of the marine are very 
wisely conceived and strictly en- 
forced, they may truly be said to 
contribute largely to the wealth of 
the state. 

On setting out, the Dutch sailors 
pledge themselves that they will 
on no account let down a net 
before the twenty-fifth of June, nor 
after the first of January; nor 
during the fishery, when the herring 
is in its prime, make use of any nets 
but such as are of the size of mesh 
regulated and fixed by the govern- 
ment: and that they will adopt 
every precaution to continue to se- 
cure to the Dutch herring the pre- 
eminence it has always enjoyed. * 
The herrings taken differ very much 
in goodnessevenin thesame haul, and 
have to be sorted and treated accord- 
ing to their several degrees of meritt 
with different qualities of salt. This 
salt, which is procured from Spain, 
is first dissolved to get rid of im- 
purities, and the solution subse- 
quently evaporated in the sun, the 
crystals thus obtained are of dif- 
ferent sizes, the prime fish are 
treated with gros sel, and the inferior 
with petit sel ; and the greatest care 
is taken never to mix the two 
together. The dimensions of every 
pickling cask, and the seasoning also 
of the wood, are under strict sur- 
veillance ; and a man would be held 
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a traitor to his country who should 
put one poor fish in a barrel de- 
voted to the superior kind, or dis- 
obey in the minutest particular any 
of a code of wise regulations, framed 
for the advantage alike of himself 
and the world at large ; a big official 
seal stamped upon each barrel is the 
coronat opus, and is to vouch to the 
public that no precaution has been 
neglected nor pains spared; and if 
it should ever happen after all (but it 
never does), that a bad barrel bore 
such a seal, the national faith 
of Holland would be considered 
irretrievably compromised. The 
finest herrings are those always 
selected for curing; the curing is 
of two kinds; the first consists only 
of a slight salting and subsequent 
bronzing in the smoke ; in the other 
much more salt is rubbed in, and 
the smoke employed for the after- 
process is much more dense, and 
continued for a much longer time ; 
during the operation the herrings 
distil guttatim much phosphorescent 
fatness.t 

Our English herrings are, we be- 
lieve, as good as any Dutch; few 
fish can surpass a ‘ Loch Fine’ fresh 
herring; and for those who like 
savoury salt provisions, surely a 
Yarmouth bloater§ may safely stand 
a comparison with clther Dutch or 
any other clupean foreigner of 
distinction. 


ALosk. 


There can be little doubt that the 
@picca of the Greeks, so called 
and tav tpixey, from the number of 
fine bones which intersect its flesh, 
as they do that of most of the mem- 
bers of the clupean family, is the 
same fish as the modernshad. Few 
species have been at once so lauded 
and abused at table as this; and 
though caprice may have generally 


not a little to do in settling the 
culinary merits of this article of 
diet, as of many other things besides, 
yet, here at least, there really seems 
good reason for a discrepancy of opi- 
nion. The same kind of alose, which 
when taken at sea in winter, is al- 
ways a dry, poor fish, becomes, after 
a month’s sojourn in fresh water in 
spring, a very sapid, plump, and 


* Some people prefer the Norwegian herring, from the peculiar flavour imparted 
to them by the pine casks in which they are packed. 
+ Our Norfolk and Suffolk fishermen make a six-fold division of those taken. 


The pick of the whole are,—1st, Harengus pinguis, the fattest and finest. 2nd, the 
H. carnosus, or meat herring, less fat, but equal in size to the last. 3rd, H. nocturnus, 
night herring, of a medium size, neither fat, nor very meaty. 4th, H. ruptus—Pluck 


—those hurt in the net, and either burst or bruised before coming to hand. 5th, H. 
vacuus, a shotten herring, lean from recent confinement ; and 6th, H. acephalus, 
which has left its head at the other side of the net, ‘ to tell the cruel death it died.’ 

}~ Each herring yields »; of its weight in oil. Of this oil Commodore Billings 
says that it is very clear and very sweet, and good to preserve eggs in ; it iscom- 
monly clarified and used for lamps, and the residuum employed for manure. 

§ Yarmouth sends one hundred herrings, says Mr. Yarrell, baked in twenty pies 
or pasties, to the Sheriffs at Norwich, to be delivered to the clerk of the royal kitchen. 
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delicate one; besides which, it is now 
a known that there are two 

istinct species of @pioaa, which are 
equally common, frequent the same 
streams at nearly the same period 
of the year, and are only to be dis- 
tinguished at market (at table they 
are easily distinguished), by a dif- 
ference of size, and by the presence 
or want of some rows of very small 
delicate teeth. There can be little 
doubt, therefore, that both in ancient 
and more recent times the two have 
been frequently confounded, and 
that the report would be favourable 
or the reverse, according to the kind 
intended: most persons being agreed 
as to the excellence of the larger or 
alice shad ;* and no one yet having 
been found an advocate for the 
smaller or finta shad. Both species 
occur in the Severn, where a corres- 
ponding difference of price marks 
the different estimation in which 
they are severally held. Many 
rivers on the continent have been 
said to fatten during the season re- 
markably fine alose ; amongst which 
the Garonne, Rhine, Elbe, and 
Volga, are generally cited ; to these 
we would add the Loire and the 
Tyber, particularly the first, whence 
about Tours, Amboise, and Blois, 
we have eaten as plump, palatable 
specimens, as any elsewhere met 
with, scarcely inferior in flavour to 
salmon itself. The alose, or thrissa 
(for we know not by which name it 
was designated at the time), forms 
one of an elaborately finished group 
of mosaic fish, found in a house at 
Pompeii. It was therefore known 
to the Balbi and their contem- 
poraries; but whether they ap- 
preciated it as it was appreciated by 
the bon-vivants of ancient Greece, or 
disparaged it as it was afterwards 
disparaged by Ausonius as a mere 
solatium pauperis—‘ The pauper’s 
alose from the sputtering stall,’—is 
more than we can quite undertake 
to settle; but, as it occupied the 
skilful fingers of the ancient mosai- 
cista, and is still considered, and is, 
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a fine fish at Naples,t we are in- 
clined to think that it was held in 
like estimation by the connoigseurs 
of the same regno under ancient 
régime. 

A love for music and dancing have 
been imputed to this ‘fresh-water 
herring’ from the times of the Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Stagyra, to 
those of the Professor of Medicine 
at Montpelier: Aristotle aflirming 
that he no sooner catches the sound 
of music or sees dancing, than, like 
Crabbe’s Sailor, ‘ who hears a fiddle 
and who sees a lass,’ he is irresistibly 
led to join the sport, and begins 
instantly to cut capers and throw 
summersaults out of the water, 
avarndav ex tns Oadtacons. lian, 
following up this hint, declares, like 
a sophist as he is, that the sprightly 
conduct imputed to the shad by 
Aristotle is well known to fishermen, 
who, taking advantage of it, fasten 
little bells to their nets, by the 
tinkling of which above the surface, 
all the alose within hearing are first 
attracted to the spot, and then 
netted without any difficulty: 
another famous romancer of much 
later date than A®lian, Rondolet, 
repeating this story with slight 
variations, is not afraid to corrobo- 
rate the accuracy of it by relating 
a little Orphean adventure of his 
own, which is so sprightly that if it 
be not true it ought to be. Whilst 
staying at Vichy, and probably after 
some occasion in which he had sus- 
pended the use of its sodaic waters at 
table for champagne, he took a walk, 
partly pour promener ses ennuis, and 
partly in quest of alose, along the 
banks of the Allier. He had a kit 
in his hand ready for a serenade, and 
some friends to assist him in his de- 
signs. The air was still, the moon 
and stars blinked propitiously over 
head, and when the party had come 
to a favourable spot for their opera- 
tions, the retiary apparatus was care- 
fully drawn across the stream by the 
friends, whilst the violinist put the 
instrument to his chin, and struck 


* The Russians, not generally supposed to be squeamish in their diet, entertain 
a prejudice against alose ; prefer, it is said, not to find it in their nets, and whenever 
this occurs, are glad to hand it over to the Tartars for the smallest, or even without 


any, compensation. 


The Arab plan of dealing with this shad is to dry-smoke after 


the manner of herrings, and to eat them with dates. 

+ The Neapolitan markets are supplied principally from the river at Capua, 
when the fish, after leaving the bay, gives itself up to luxurious living, and soon 
becomes fat and heavy, and in good condition for the table, 
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up a lively waltz. Wonderful were 
the effects which ensued. Scarcely, 
he tells us, had he drawn his bow 
(a very long one we may presume) 
across its bridge of sighs, when the 
sleeping surface of the waters began 
to move. Alose backs soon appeared 
rippling the silvery expanse, and 
after a few strokes a large party of 
fish might be seen, all rising rhyth- 
mically on their tails, and all leapin 
out of the river together. The ba 
was kept up with spirit so long as 
there were any fish within hearing 
left to dance to the kit. 

Long as hescraped the fascinating string, 
Rapt into air the silvery alose spring ; 
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And jovial friends with net to break their 
fall 


Joined in the dance, and hailed the 
heavy haul. 


A curious and better ascertained 
trait of this fish than the last, is the 
great love they have for salt water, 
which lasts during the whole of 
their forced sojourn in a river, and 
is so strong as to induce them to 
follow a barge laden with their 
favourite commodity, merely for the 
sake of any briny droppings which 
may escape from iten route ; thus the 
Seinesalt boats in spring are followed 
by these fish all the way from the 
sea to Paris. 


ANcHOVY. 


Tus species was to the ancient 
world what the herring has become 
to the modern, compensating in 
some degree for its inferiority to 
the last while fresh, by surpassing, 
when cured, the very herring itself, 
as arelish, and in furnishing the ma- 
terials for the finest fish-sauce either 
on record or in use. The ancient 
anchovy was known under a variety 
of names, some definite and specific, 
others more general and vague ; the 
same author employing indiscrimi- 
nately sometimes one alias, some- 
times another. J#lian introduces it 
to notice under three different de- 
signations—first, that of Avxooropa, 
or ‘ wolf-mouth,’ (under which name 
Gillius affirms it is still asked for 
in Greece;) secondly, that of 
€yxpactxonros felliceps, the ‘ gall-i’- 
th’-head;’ and thirdly and lastly, 
that of eyypavAcs, a word which some 
etymologists suppose to be a mere 
cutting down of the last, either for 
the sake of euphony, as in French 
Aulus Gellius becomes Aule Gelle, 
Rinaldo, Renaud, &c.; or else, to 
save time, and for greater glibness 
of speech, as with a certain class of 
our English community, who there- 
fore prefer to call an omnibus by its 
last syllable, to pervert gentlemen 
into gemmen or gents, and to cut 
down the solemn prolixity of an 


aflidavit into the more colloquial 
dissyllable davy. Oppian, in one 
of his Halienties, mentions the an- 
chovy under A£lian’s second appel- 
lative eyypavkis, and a few lines 
further on under that of Apua 
(aguns adwov yevos), which phrase 
might be freely translated the 
‘numerous race of bastards,’ the 
word avy being intended to express 
all such fish as were abnormally 
conceived and clandestinely born.* 
ZElian’s account of the anchovy is 
brief, but, as far as it goes, correct ; 
they are, he says, a diminutive, pro- 
lific, and very white little fish.t 
‘They swim in immense banks, 
called by the Greeks Bodo; each 
Bodos containing individuals enough, 
@s not of Oadarrovpyo, on the 
credit of seafaring men, to fill fifty 
fishing-smacks (dAvada); the mass 
is moreover so dense and serried, 
that ships plough through without 
permanently breaking or dispersing 
them. The injuries sustained by the 
wholeshoal fromthis close packing of 
its members are very great,so that on 
inspecting a sample, it will be found 
that there are often as many heads 
without tails, tails without heads, 
and bodies without either, as per- 
fect fish.” The fresh anchovy was 
not esteemed a luxury by either 
Greeks or Romans. 


* This Greek epithet, ‘aphua,’ unborn, translated into the Italian equivalent 
mon-nati, is that employed by the lazzaroni of Naples to designate young 
anchovies, and a variety of other piccoli pesci of whose origin and parentage they 


are uncertain, 


+ pcpa iyOudia wodvyova gucee Aeveorara dev. 


The exceeding whiteness of 


surface here mentioned makes one wish for authorization to change Aveooropa, the 
‘wolf-mouth,’ into Aevcoowpa, ‘the white body,’ especially as anchovies do not 


gape at all like wolves, 
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Cui portat gaudens ancilla paropside 
rubra 
Alecem, sed quam illa vorat, 


says Martial of some half-starved 
girl who was glad in her straits to 
devour anything, even down to an 
anchovy. Columella also mentions 
them as little good-for-nothings, fit 
only as bait for stock-ponds. This 
species is not confined to the Medi- 
terranean. John Collins, in his 
treatise upon ‘salt and salted fish,’ 
says it is often taken off the coast 
of Wales, and is scarcely inferior to 
the Italian, which is meagre praise, 
as we opine, in its favour. Like all 
the tribe, it is very strong-scented, 
requiring after eating it a well- 
ventilated room, with open doors 
and windows. In Italy, such es- 
cape is frequently Sokeuned the 
consumer of anchovies, and the 
odour is yet worse out of doors than 
in. Here at every step the nose is 
assailed from open tubs, round which 
flies buzz their pleasure, and an 
origanized anchovy atmosphere pro- 
ceeds, always offensive, but in hot 


weather worse (though that be bad 
enough) than the potent garlic 


which poisons the rising incense, 
and fills every church with its fumes. 
The ancient Greeks, whose palate 
was certainly depraved, had some 
perception of odours left, and did 
not approve of the one in question. 
A comic poet cited by Athenzus, 
speaking of a favourite fish-cry in 
Ins day, which might be rendered, 
*’Chovies! ’chovies! sweet hon 

*chovies!’ sarcastically recommends 
the hawkers of Hybla and Hymettus 
confectionary to try their success 
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with the public in a rival mellifluous 
ditty, ‘ Honey! sweet honey! come, 
out with your money. And buy 
my sweet ‘chovy, sweet ‘chovey 
honey.’ 

The Sardina, so called from 
the island of Sardinia, (which has 

iven a name to more than one 
amous alumnus of its coast), was a 
salt luxury in high repute long be- 
fore men had found out the art of 
saturating it with fine oil, and pre- 
serving it in a bath of the same, in 
hermetically sealed boxes. It is 
mentioned by Epicharmus’ muse as 
among the /riandise served at 
Hebe’s wedding breakfast; and as 
Galen has pronounced Sardica 
Salsamenta to be the pleasantest 
of relishes, and Apicius has entered 
it in his famous book of recipes as 
a fit subject for farcie; it was 
doubtless in one of these forms 
always a favourite ‘mets’ at most 
opsophogist’s tables. 

As no fish can be relished after 
sardines and anchovies, we shall not 
here introduce any new species to 
the reader. If he be not, however, 
quite weary by this time of the diet 
to which he has been so long con- 
fined, it is our purpose, before 
Fraser has finally Rot with us, to 
give him pen-and-ink sketches of 
two very interesting families hitherto 
untouched upon—viz., the gadean 
or cod tribe, and the turbot and his 
tribe ; and we trust that Nereus and 
Neptune will assist us, as they did 
Aristotle, to do justice to them in 
succession, whether fresh or dried, 
in shrimp or in oyster-sauce. 
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Le Mariage Autrichien. 


hY2"ts of strong interest place 
the touchstone to nations as 
well as to individuals, and enable 
the beholder to draw more correct 
information ina short period than 
he might otherwise have done in a 
longone. The great curtain is drawn 
up, the veil lifted, the large audience 
drawn together from town and 
country, the daily occupations of life 
are suspended, and the thoughts of 
all for a moment directed to one focus. 
I had seen pretty well all the trea- 
sures of antiquity that these old 
Flandres had bequeathed to modern 
times. Their fine old architecture, 


religious and feudal; their old marts 
of commerce, once so busy, and now 
happily becoming so again; their 
original and unsurpassed school of 
painting, so true to life, so unpre- 
tending, and yet so powerful. All 
these seemed familiar to me. But 
there was one thing that I had never 
seen, neither had the oldest dweller 
in the land—the marriage of a native 
Belgian Prince. There was also an- 
other—a young daughter of the 
House of Hapsburg was about to 
stand beside the Belgian throne, 
with the probability of one day 
ascending it. ‘Away, then, with 
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these old records of the past,’ as 
Faust said in his study, ‘ and out 
into actual life.’ ‘ Let the Belgi 
lion and the double-headed eagle of 
Austria rest upon the painted glass 
and sculptured marble; they are 
meeting again in reality.’ In this 
mood of mind I resolved not only to 
see this royal marriage, but to note 
it well. Let the cosmopolitan laugh 
at such ceremonies if he please ; 
a is still something more than 
an old almanac, and even the future 
may not be exactly a carte blanche 
for him and his new ideas. 
The morning of the 22nd of Au- 
gost broke over the good city of 
ruxelles with doubtful aspect. 
There was rain enough to damage a 
new bonnet, and cloud enough to hide 
the sun; but this was about all that 
had the appearance of being either 
sad or sombre, and this did not last 
ae Never (I use that word as 
no hyperbole), never, either in peace 
or war, were there here seen such 
a throng of people. Noble and 
easant, clergy and laymen, Liége, 
ruges, Ghent! the blood of the 
little kingdom seemed to have rushed 


to its heart for this one v4 From 
or 


the railroad to the saddle horse, all 
means of conveyance were in de- 
mand, and many on this morning 
even walked into town who were 
not accustomed to that manner of 
travelling. Then what flags, what 
devices, what festoons of ever-greens 
and flowers! Ifa single house was 
undecorated, it was’probably a te- 
nantless one. The national emblems 
of Belgium and Austria were of 
course the prevailing ones: but here 
and there the old flag of England 
showed itself amongst them. It is 
true that flags are more common on 
the Continent than with us, and 
perhaps the majority of those Bel- 
gian tri-colors were not now un- 
furled for the first time; but those 
standards of Austria, those armorial 
devices of the Hapsburg family, 
must have been new for the occa- 
sion. If embroidered by fair hands 
at home, they must have cost time 
and trouble; i? purchased, they must 
have cost money ; hence their great 
numbers were the silent witnesses 
of the popularity of this high con- 
nexion. 

The striking of the eleventh hour 
by old St. Gudule’s clock was the ap- 
pointed signal, and the procession left 
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the Palace for the Church. Of that 


mere procession I shall not stay to 
speak; such things are much the 
same in all countries—highly amus- 
ing to children, but very little so to 
men at all accustomed to the world. 
The chief distinction in such cases 
lies among them who take no active 
part—the spectators. By going one 
way and returning another, about an 
English mile of ground was passed 
over, and here other witnesses than 
silent ones were always present. 
Some sympathy is always due to 
those, be they high or low, who play 
this deepest stake for human happi- 
ness, who are just about to sign, or 
have just signed, that contract, in 
comparison with which all others 
seem light and trivial; but even 
this has its bounds, and by so far 
as those bounds are exceeded may 
aw be measured and de- 
ed. 


Of the ceremony inside St. Gu- 
dule’s I will also be brief. Leave 
alone the Catholic hierarchy on 
such an occasion (especially when in 
accordance with their own secret 
wishes) for all that pomp and pa- 
geantry, art and music, can do to 
embellish it. Such at least is a part 
of their system ; such even philoso- 
phers have ‘ deemed a part of their’ 
power. From the white robe and 
the gilded crozier, even from the 
elegance and grace of the young 
bride, I turn to two memorials of 
other times, which the more eager 
crowd may have hardly noticed. On 
those richly painted vitraur, rank- 
ing among the first in Europe, and 
which threw their soft and mellowed 
light over the interesting scene be- 
low, what foreign emblems were the 
most prominent? Those of Austria. 
Again, hard by to where Marie Hen- 
riette knelt in prayer, there was one 
elevated tomb, on which rested the 
marble effigy of a soldier prince. 
No death’s head or weeping angels 
decorate his last resting place, but 
he reclines, with his head resting 
upon his left hand, in the full mili- 
tary dress of his day, with his sword 
lying by his side, and his helmet 
and military gloves at his feet. The 
antiquarian may at once see what 
he was without reading the inscrip- 
tion beneath. More singular still, 
his face was turned towards the 
bridal party, as if he also would be 
a witness to that holy rite. Why 
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should he not? He was an Arch- 
duke of Austria: the first of that 
family who governed these Pro- 
vinces, and he also bore the title of 
Due de Brabant. ‘What shadows 
we are, and what shadows we pur- 
sue!’ was the melancholy expression 
of a great genius; but still there is 
something in these shadows of the 
past that is very solemn and very 
touching, and not without their 
power over the minds of men. Those 
silken banners may have been 
fashioned for the hour, but that old 
marble, and still older glass, have 
not been so. 

Between the palace and the park 
there is a large space of open ground, 
capable of containing several thou- 
sand persons, and here, upon the 
return of the royal party, those 
thousands were collected. Having 
marked this as the best spot for ob- 
serving the popular feeling, I made 
one among that miscellaneous mass ; 
and when King Leopold led his 
daughter-in-law, in her bridal robe, 
upon the balcony, I never saw a 
demonstration more warm or more 
general than that which welcomed 
her. Neither is this a point on 
which I am very likely to be de- 
ceived, for circumstances have made 
me familiar with all kinds of popular 
demonstration, from that which 
hailed the descendant of a long line 
of kings, to the wild frenzy for some 
revolutionary puppet of the hour. 
Such scenes have left me somewhat 
— a mere mob and a mere 
shout words can hardly express my 
scorn. On one day they welcome 
some new piece of political patch- 
work, and on another the hand that 
tears it to pieces. They may be 
easily won & a little trickery, or 
bought by a little money, even as 
bales of merchandize are bought. 
But of such elements as these the 
immense population of Bruxelles on 
this day was not composed. Vive 
la Duchesse de Brabant was the cry, 
and that cry was sincere. 

With night came the old and 
general custom of an illumination ; 
and here, also, something may be 
owe by those who examine well. 

allude not to the splendid lighting 
up of the old Gothic Hétel de Ville, 
but to the unanimity of such dis- 
plays. I quitted the wide streets, 

passed through the barriers 
into the Faubourg, but the intent 
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seemed still the same; and be it 
remembered that, though, as we 
recede from the centre in such cases, 
the brilliancy recedes also, we per- 
haps draw nearer to correct con- 
clusions. Festooned and variegated 
lamps may be very pretty, and a 
tallow candle a very homely article, 
but the latter stuck in the poor 
man’s window is perhaps the 
strongest indicator of the two. 

The féte did not terminate with 
the marriage; but I will pass by the 
cavalcade, jeu d artifice, processions, 
&ec., of the following days. They 
would not have much amused an 
English crowd, but were probably 
well suited to their audience. There 
was one kind of amusement, how- 
ever, of so novel a character in this 
part of the world, that it requires 
a moment's notice. We had, in a 
manner, some Spanish bull-fighting. 
During the summer at Bayonne, St. 
Esprit, and other places near the 
Spanish frontier, this has been quite 
the rage. It may be that the public 
mind of those French provinces, 
shut out from the excitement of po- 
litical agitation, has taken it up as 
a kind of equivalent: certain it is 
that this old Spanish sport has 
crossed the frontier, and for the 
time, at least, taken root in the 
south of France. Now, considering 
the nature of that amusement, and 
how closely through less enlightened 
ages it has been confined to Spain 
alone, this is somewhat surprising ; 
but it is still more surprising to see 
an attempt made to introduce it 
into quiet, commercial Belgium, at 
a distance of some six or seven 
hundred English miles from the 
land of its birth. Such, however, 
has been the case; and, in antici- 
pation of these era Sétes, some 
thirty or forty Spanish bulls, and a 
good number of toreadores, ae 
dores, horses, &c., arrive in 
Brussels; and in large pictorial 
handbills the coming entertainment 
was duly announced. But this at 
once raised opposition. Burgo- 
masters took the lead in denouncing 
it, and crowds of worthy citizens 
followed in their wake. There was 
at once a sharp and fiery paper war. 
I cannot say that I read much of 
this: men whose minds are made 
up seldom do; but the two great 
battle-cries of its opponents were its 
cruelty and its uncongeniality to 
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the Belgian soil. All this ended 
in a compromise—that the exhibi- 
tion should take place, but that the 
bulls should not be killed; which 
was something very like leaving 
Hamlet out of the play, because 
upon this final cowp depends in 
Spain the main glory of the achieve- 
ment. It was, also, in some re- 
spects rather ridiculous, because, 
though the toreadores might fight 
in jest, the bulls were certain to 
fight in earnest; and one slip of 
the foot might have been fatal. 
But practice makes perfect, and 
emiien no accident of the kind 
occurred. Harlequin seldom fails 
to jump through the little window, 
and these artists of Spain, when no 
other resource remained for them, 
bounded over the barrier in true 
harlequin style. Still, no sophistry 
can conceal the fact that, had one 
of them failed in that derniere ma- 
neuvre, with a fiery bull close at 
his heels, the result might have 
been this—instead of getting over 
that barrier himself, his mangled 
body might have been tossed over 
it, and perhaps even amongst the 
spectators. 

The most remarkable part of this 
exhibition consisted in these genuine 
Spanish bulls—not large, or over- 
encumbered with flesh, but quick 
in movement, and fiery by temper; 
and, no doubt, most awkward cus- 
tomers to meet on one of those An- 
dalusian plains, where there are few 
hedges and still fewer trees. But 
for all other purposes than this 
Spanish amusement, there does not 
seem anything very remarkable in 
their breed; and an old Belgian 
country gentleman very fitly re- 
marked—‘ We have no wish to be 
tossed in the air, and, for any other 
purpose, have much better cattle at 

ome.’ It is in comparison with 
such scenes as these that the old 
sports of England stand out with 
lustre. Even they who least ad- 
mire our horse-racing, must admit 
that it has given us the first breed 
of horses in the world; but here is 
an amusement which has done no- 
thing but bring ridicule on the land 
that fostered it. Still, so strong is 
the force of long habit, we should 
not speak too harshly of the 
Spaniards themselves. Nay, 

So much a long communion tends 

To make us what we are, 
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that I would not shrink even from 
a Spanish lady, because she might 
enter an arena of this sort as if it 
had been a race-stand or opera- 
house; but when, in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, we see 
attempts made to introduce it into 
other countries, then there is no 
palliation, and ought to be but one 
opinion. It should be mentioned 
that the company came to Brussels 
under no distinguished patronage : 
it was a mere mountebank specula-' 
tion, founded upon the large crowd 
which these fétes were certain to 
draw together. As for Belgium, 
also, as far as I know, this is a first 
appearance, and, as far as I believe, 
will be the last; for it has won no 
popular applause, and, what is of 
more consequence, very little money. 

The fétes at an oad. the flowers 
faded, and the flags folded up, the 
mind naturally reverts to what the 
eye has seen. It has been well ob- 
served, that ‘ sublimity is not to be 
measured by yards and feet;’ neither 
is the importance of a State always 
to be measured by its size. This 
may be a miniature kingdom, but it 
is bound up with the net-work of 
Europe; has a guaranteed neu- 
trality ; has been the cause and the 
scene of many wars; and is always 
weighed in what is called the balance 
of power. ‘To none, also, is it a 

uestion of keener or closer interest 
than to us Englishmen; for the 
blow, come from where it may, that 
should strike the Belgian Lion from 
‘its pride of place,’ would arouse 
the anger of another Lion. The 
independence of these Low Coun- 
tries, Holland and Belgium, is a 
part of our hereditary policy, and 
their well being is as intimately con- 
nected with our own as those elec- 
tric wires that now pass from shore 
to shore. State policy is commonly 
the prevailing influence in royal 
marriages, and hence rumour and 
newspapers have told us that this 
one was suddenly conceived and 
hastily planned, in consequence of 
an intimation from the French am- 
bassador, that if the Russians ad- 
vanced into Turkey, the French 
would advance elsewhere. This is 
incorrect. The marriage was con- 
templated long before, and I am 
told that it was one of the latest 
wishes expressed by the late Queen 
of Belgium. It is too true, however, 
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that such an ittimation was indi- 
rectly made by the ambassador of 
France, and with about as much 
wisdom as justice. It is also ver 
probable that Leopold’s hasty visit 
to the courts of London, Berlin, and 
Vienna, had reference to this sub- 
ject; and that the opportunity of 
visiting the latter capital was taken 
advantage of to arrange this con- 
templated marriage. Considered in 
all respects, it was the most desir- 
able one that could be found. Bel- 
gium, a strictly Catholic country, 
only accepted a Protestant King 
upon condition that his descendants 
should be educated in the Roman 
faith; and the Hapsburg family is 
undoubtedly the leading family of 
that faith now upon a throne. Of 
the three great nations, also, that 
successively ruled over these pro- 
vinces (Austria, Spain, and France), 
Austria is the most popular. Maria 
Theresa is remembered with affec- 
tion even to this day, and her name 
was mentioned in many of the ad- 
dresses presented to her young des- 
cendant. Perhaps the national 
vanity also may be a little touched 
at this connexion of the son of Bel- 
ease first King with that reigning 
amily which the etiquette of diplo- 
macy always places first.* But a 
stronger reason than this (for the 
Belgians are a sedate, practical 
people) is the additional guarantee 
for their neutrality and repose. Let 
the policy of Europe maintain these, 
and they themselves will work out 
their own prosperity. Hence the 
marriage-bell of Marie Henriette 
struck more chords than one; it 
touched the national pride, it re- 
sponded to the national religion, and 
it gave one more promise of security 
and peace. 

Had the Orleans branch remained 
on the French throne, the Belgian 
royal house would now, in its twenty- 
third year, have been closely allied 
to three out of the five great Powers. 
There is still a chance of this upon 
the cards, but upon such a point it 
is not correct to dwell. Such reflec- 
tions forcibly recal the memory of 
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one once a great actor in our livin 
world, and of whom history wi 
have much to say—Louis Philippe. 
They also point a moral, to which 
kings may do well to attend. It is 
here, in this small and once neigh- 
bouring kingdom, that his descend- 
ants now possess the best chance 
for holding their footing among the 
thrones of Europe. It was here, 
too, that he deserved success. To 
Belgium he always behaved well. 
There is now in this city a handsome 
monument to General Belliard, his 
first ambassador, whose colossal 
figure holds in his hands those 
treaties which were honourably 
made, and for eighteen years faith- 
fully kept; and close before this 
statue passed the grandson of Louis 
Philippe, as he went, on this 22nd 
day of August, to receive the hand 
of his illustrious bride. Palman 
qui meruit ferat. But turn we to 
another quarter, Spain, and how 
different appears the conduct of this 
same King. It has been said that 
there were two Mirabeaus : it would 
almost seem as if there were two 
Louis Philippes. Those dark in- 
trigues, those indelicate despatches, 
that unchivalrous conduct towards 
a young lady, a Bourbon, his near 
relative! This will always leave a 
tache upon his coat that nothing 
can wipe away. But here, too, he 
found his reward. This policy broke 
the entente cordiale with England, 
and led him to lean more on the de- 
spotic courts; and the more closely 
the latter period of his reign may 
be considered, the more will it be 
found intimately connected with his 
fall. That poor Spain, too, for 
which his ambitious game was 
played—what is to be seen there, 
save darkness and uncertainty ? 
The earliest connexion between 
Austria and what used to be called 
Austrian Flanders arose from a 
marriage, and this was one of the 
events that gave rise to the German 
roverb, ‘ that Austria gained more 
xy Hymen than by Mars.’ When 
Charles le Temeraire fell in that 
battle which his usual rashness pro- 





* Of the five great Powers, Austria comes first, Prussia fourth, Russia fifth. 
France and England, who have disputed so many points, have each a claim upon 
the second place, which is sometimes given to one, sometimes to the other. 
title (as between Emperor or King) does not decide the question, otherwise Eng- 


land would now only stand fourth. 


Mere 


Neither does it come within the domain of 


Vattel or Puffendort, or of Lords Chancellors, Its guiding law may be best defined 
as that of Court Heraldry, coming down from very old times. 
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voked, his wide domains descended 
upon an only daughter, then twenty 
or twenty-one years of age, and who, 
with the artless innocence of youth, 
appealed for advice and protection 
to her neighbour and Suzerain, 
Louis XI. of France. I remember, 
when in the south of France, where 
that monarch and his dark deeds are 
best known, to have read some curi- 
ousdocumentsrelating tothat period. 
Suffice it here to remark Louis’s 
wild delight at the news of Charles’s 
death; his deep satisfaction at this 
appeal from the orphan child; his 
fair and honeyed promises to her, at 
the very moment that he was in- 
citing her subjects to rebellion. In 
a word, he had marked her as his 
victim, and her fine possessions as 
his prey. But, for once, the craftiest 
of kings overshot his mark. The 
young lady had something of her 
father’s spirit, and giving her hand 
to Duke Maximilian of Austria, set 
her betrayer at defiance. 

‘To leave alone and to be left 
alone, commerce with all and quar- 
rels with none ;’ in these few and 
homely words may be described the 
foreign policy of Belgium. Her first 
wish is independence, which may be 
more fitly ieoathes by a Belgian 
pen than mine—D’ Lspagnols, d’ Au- 
trichiens, de Frangais, de Hol- 
landais, nous sommes redevenus, et 
nous resterons, Belges; exclusive- 
ment Belges. Her second wish is 
peace ; and when the Peace congress 
of forty-eight fixed its rendez-vous 
here, it at least chose well its ground. 
It would be hard indeed if such mo- 
derate wishes were not granted. 
Offending none, menacing none, nay, 
opposing her neutral banners in the 
way of any invaders, she has a right 
to claim respect from all sides. As 
Metternich used to say of Turkey, 
she is ‘one of the best of ore i 
bours ; far better than Turkey, be- 
cause she does not contain within 
herself such heterogeneous and dan- 
gerous elements. ‘T’o threaten her, 
therefore, because Russian ambition 
might threaten the East, was in- 
deed a miserable stroke of policy, of 
which it is to be hoped they who 
made it already see the error; as 
latterly the French Government has 
used a very different language, and 
taken its stand upon the faith of 
existing treaties. Such is alike the 
path of honour and of safety. The 
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very national motto of this little 
state, L’ Union fait la force, points 
at the present moment the great 
moral for Western Europe. 

Forty-eight was the great ordeal 
of nations—the hot ploughshares of 
our time; and to pass through it 
well was to rise in the estimation of 
the world. Placed between the two 
great fires of France and Germany, 
this little kingdom maintained its 
ground. Louis Philippe gone, the 
King of Prussia in the ws of the 
Berlin populace, the gates of Vienna 
closed against its Emperor,—when 
all these events were at once upon 
the scene, the first King of Belgium 
stood upon his throne. Grave diplo- 
matists, who had asserted that the 
little satellite would be dragged 
after its great neighbour at the first 
shock of revolution, have seen and 
confessed their error; and here even 
the veteran Metternich resided for 
a considerable time when Austria 
was too hot to hold him. Whence 
came this security ? From her mo- 
derate constitution. That was the 
golden mean which saved her. This 
language may not accord with cer- 
tain radical orators, who, now that 
their greater lights in Europe are 
extinguished, are fond of pointing 
to their lesser ones. According to 
them, Belgium weathered the storm 
by virtue of the democratic nature 
of her institutions ; let a few figures, 
therefore, speak forme. The elec- 
toral qualification consists now in the 
annual payment of forty-two francs 
in direct taxation; in 1847 it was 
somewhat higher. The number of 
electors stands thus :— 


Town Country 
votes, votes. Total. 
In 1847... 19,915 — 30,317 — 50,232 


In 1852... 32,683 — 45,545 — 78,228 
To these must be added a few thou- 
sand ex officio votes, such as justices 
of the peace, officers of certain 
grade in the army, high civic au- 
thorities, avocats, &c., making at 
present, in round numbers, one hun- 
dred and two thousand electors, for 
a population of over four millions 
and a half. This is hardly a radical 
model; and I quit the subject with 
thisone remark—had Belgium joined 
her neighbours in the mad dance of 
forty-eight, she would have been long 
ago seated down at the same supper- 
table with them. 

In speaking of a continental state, 
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be it great or small, these are not 
the times to pass by the army. 
Here, also, we have had our sum- 
mer reviews, and a camp somewhat 
larger than that of Chobham. The 
number of Belgian regular troops 
is just upon a par with that of Bel- 
gian electors—one hundred thou- 
sand; that is to say, this is the 
number which could be brought into 
the field at a few days’ notice; but 
those kept permanently on foot are 
somewhat under thirty thousand. It 
is a fashion among men who are 
more fond of playing with words 
than looking into facts, to speak 
slightingly of the Belgian army, be- 
cause, in a time of great national 
confusion, it did not show that dis- 
cipline soessential tomilitary success ; 
but they who draw their conclusions 
from that day may make a great 
mistake in this. I have seen some- 
thing of it myself, better judges with 
whom I have conversed have seen 
more, and the general opinion of 
those who have judged for them- 
selves is favourable. In common 
with the rest of Europe, no great 
alacrity has been shown to follow 
Prussia and France in their new 
fire-arm improvements; but the 
troops are considered to have gone 
through their late manceuvres in a 
soldier-like manner. As for their 
horses, both cavalry and artillery, 
I will take upon myself to give them 
a high place among continental 
armies. The Government has paid 
much attention to this point, and 
the effects of it are very evident. 

In spite of all this martial tramp, 
however, Belgium is not by choice a 
military nation, but is forced into it 
by the great continental system. 
Armez vous, car le voisin village est 
armé—that terrific by-word of the 
first French revolution, has now 

assed from villages to nations, and 
in the midst of peace, some three- 
fourths of their reyenues are con- 
tinually spent upon the elements of 
war. Nor, unless they bear a 
general character, is it easy to see 
how large disarmaments can take 
place. ‘This little state, however, 
would gladly join in such a move- 
ment, for her temper is naturally 
commercial and industrious. The 
plough, the loom, the anvil—here 
she would place her hope, and 
found her glory, as old Flanders did 
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in the days that are gone, before 
rival nations made her the battle- 
field of their ambition. May such 
be her future course. She enjoys 
prosperity now, — her reward for 
resting tranquil, while other nations 
were shaken to their centre. May 
it continue and increase. To those 
who know her well, this wish can 
hardly fail to be followed bya second. 
Those arts for which in old times 
she was so famous, arose with her 
independence, and flourished with 
her flourishing commerce. May 
similar causes have similar results. 
Interesting events are apt to 
crowd together, and before these 
marriage fétes were concluded, the 
Belgian Moniteur announced a de- 
cree, setting aside all corn-laws for 
the present year. The Moniteur of 
France had already gone before it 
in the same course. From Antwerp 
to Marseilles every French and Bel- 
ian port is now as-open for all 
Kinds of grain as are the ports of 
England; and, what is more, is 
very likely to remain so. In both 
countries the struggle between free- 
trade and protection has been for 
some time going on, and this winter 
may decide it. What one bad har- 
vest did for ourselves, another may 
do for our neighbours; and it is to 
our advantage that such an assimi- 
lation should take place. With rival 
purchasers across the channel, every 
corn-laden ship will not steer for 
England, as it did some time ago, to 
the dismay of our own farmers ; 
while France and Belgium would be 
able to supply their deficiencies ata 
lighter cost. Leaving the main 
question untouched, as we are free- 
traders ourselves, it is better to 
have free-trade neighbours. It is 
better on commercial grounds, but 
not on them alone. ‘That part of 
Europe (whose greatness is not to 
be measured on the map) including 
Holland, Belgium, France, and Eng- 
land, is likely hereafter to have at 
least one policy on one point—that 
no impediment be thrown in the 
way of the grain-laden ship, be it 
either in the narrow passage of the 
Dardanelles, or the Baltic, that this 
is menaced, and their interests be- 
come one. Under a new form, 
there would then be a revival of the 
old phrase of the mare liberum 
against the mare clausum. C. 





